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Fascinating to every 

lover of nature, because 

of its enterprise in 
blooming early and 
freely, even before the 
plant is in leaf, the 
magnolia is a favorite 
everywhere. The plant 
is generally hardy 
except in the extreme 
north; is a remarkably 
showy early flowering 
shrub. As illustrated 
herewith, the magnolia 
is usually most effective 
standing alone or 
perhaps with a back- 
ground of dark leafage. 
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The plant here shown, 
Magnolia Conspicua, 
reaches a considerable 
hight, when fully 
grown, with spreading 
branches. The flowers 
are large, often six 
inches across. ‘This 








is one of the most showy 
species and blooms in 
April and May. Best 
results in transplanting 
can be secured by 
using small trees and 
doing this work just as 
the new growth is 
starting, this to secure 
the best results. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


rogress in Fertilization 


is being made from year to year. Both the ‘Why and the How of 
the question of feeding crops is becoming better understood. 














Every Advance in the Practical Art of Applying Fertilizers, 
Every New Fact Demonstrated in the Science of Plant Feeding, 
UNITE IN TESTIFYING TO THE MERITS OF THE 


MAPES MANURES 


The farmer. trucker, fruit grower who use the MAPES MANURES, the official chemist who analyzes them, and the State Experiment 









Siation scientists who test them, agree as to the special merits of the MAPES MANURES, and as to their profitable use. 
Some facts not yet sufliciently known by farmers generally were set forth in our advertisement in this periodical last week. The 
American Agriculturist for next week, March 25,-will contain another broadside that should be even of greater interest and value to the 











agricultural public. Look out for it. 








Special pamphlet and circulars sent free on the growing of Celery (over $11,500, 31 acres): also on Strawberries, Truck, Small Fruit; To- 
bacco on Varied Soils: Fertilizer Farming Up-to-date (general farm crops); Oranges and All Tropical Fruits ia Florida; Top-Dressing of Lawns, 
Golf Links, Parks with the “Mapes Top Dresser Improved” (ammonia 12 per cent., phosphoric acid 8 per cent., potash, 4 per cent.). The highest 
rade, the most soluble and quick acting of any made, fine, dry and free from odor. 

IN SENDING FOR PAMPHLETS PLEASE STATE THE CROPS IN WHICH YOU ARE PARTICULARLY INTERESTED 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN CUANO COMPANY, 


1443 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 













We Can Save 
Money 
for You 


If you contemplate the purchase of a car- 
riage or buggy of any kind it will pay you 
to send for our free catalogue and learn the 
advantage of purchasing direct from the fac- 
tory. 

Our plan of selling by mail not only saves 
the buyer one-third in price but gives better 
satisfaction as to quality, and broader scope 
for choice. 

We make and ship carriages and harness 
to every State in the Union and have thou- 
sands of testimonials from customers who 
have saved money. 

We are the only house in the State of 


































Ohio selling direct to the customer who 
actually manufacture the vehicles and har- 
ness they offer for sale. 

Whatever your needs in the carriage or 
harness line we can save you fully one-third 
on any purchase, whether it be a carriage, 
surrey, roadwagon or harness. 


Our Money Back 
Offer 


If you select a carriage or harness ffom our 
descriptive catalogue and are dissatisfied with 
your purchase we will refund the money and pay 
freight charges both ways. Secure our large 
illastrated catalogue for complete information. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Write for Catalogue C. ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta.,Vt. 










































The name—on a rifle or shotgun—that guarantees perfection in accuracy, 
reliability and safety. It would require many columns of this publication to 
tell all about ‘‘Stevens” famous guns, We want you to know about them, 
and we make it worth your while to learn about them. 


If you will send us your name and address, enclosing 
OUR iad OFFER two 2-cent stamps to cover postage, we will send 
e you our great book of outdoor sports, containing 
140 pages of interesting and useful information on hunting, camping and woo 
craft, the proper care of a firearm, notes on sights and ammunition, as well as 
full descriptions of the famous ‘‘Stevens’’ Guns—the book every lover of out- 
door life snould have. Our clever Rifle Puzzle sent free, postpaid. 


5. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 295 Pine Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. Ss. A. 




















32 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
isin ing to consumers exclusively, 
XX wv] We Have No Agents 
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guaranteeing safe deliv- 
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No, 649. Top Buggy. Price complete $40. styles of harness. 
As good as sells for $30 more, Our large Catalogue is 
FREE, Send for it, 


Elkhart Carriage @ Harness Mfg. 


No. 335. Canopy Top Surrey. Price com- 
plete $60. As good as sells for $25 more. 


Co., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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FARM ‘‘Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most 
noble employment of man’’—Washington 
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TREATING SEED POTATOES FOR SCAB 


iE following paragraphs are taken from advance pages of 
Prof S$. Fraser’s book on the potato soon to appear from 
Orange Judd company’s press. This book is by an expert 
potato grower and covers the whole subject of potato growing, 
marketing, ete. 

Of a large number of substances used for treating the seed 
potatoes for scab, soaking them in a solution of formalin, one pound 
to 30 gallons of water, for two hours, is the most effective. Soak 
the potatoes before cutting them, and if they are not planted at 


once spread them thinly to dry. If Jeft in bags they will heat 
and the buds be ruined. After soaking two or three lots of potatoes 
the solution should be changed, as it loses its efficacy. A big cheese 
vat or sheep dipping vat, in which several bags may be placed at 
a time. is useful. A small block and tackle will enable one man 


to lift large bags in and out of the vat, and suspend them to permit 
of some drainage. 

The following points are of importance: An acid condition of 
the soil is injurious to the growth of scab. Lime, wood ashes and 
barn manure aid the 
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SECURING HEAVY YIELDS OF OATS 
CHARLES COOLIDGE, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y. 


1 always wanted as good soil for oats as for any crop grown, as 
they are heavy feeders, and for a big crop the best of soil is required. 
My best success was always upon ground that was plowed in the 
fall and cross plowed in the spring. This practice I recommend others 
to follow unless the soil is very light. After such treatment very 
little harrowing is needed to put the ground in fine condition when 
the seed is drilled in at the rate of three bushels per acre. I generally 
use 300 pounds ashes and plaster mixed and drilled in at the same 
time, also sowing 200 pounds salt per acre broadcast, then roll. | 
would sow the salt before drilling, only the walking is much harder. 

use the salt to assist in keeping the ground cool and moist. As 
1 have noticed when I used salt on onions, no matter how dry the 
senson, where salt was used, the soil was moist and remained se 
quite late in the season. If the ground is not in proper condition 
1 would make it so by using fertilizer rich in potash, mixing as 
much plaster with it and sowing enough to be of benefit to the erop, 

from 300 pounds up, 





growth of seab, while 
sulphate of ammonia, 


ite of pot ish, sul- 
phate of potash, kainit, 
phosphate and 


dissolved bone render 
the soil less favorable 
to the disease. Scabby 
eed will inoculate 


clean land. Seabby po- 
tatoes cannot be sold. 
If used as fertilizer, 
even after steaming 
for 20 minutes or be- 

exposed to the 
weather all winter, 
hey will inoculate the 
ind they are spread 
on. Exposing tubers 
to sunlight for four 
weeks before planting 
reduces the pereentage 
of scab and_ hastens 
growth. Seab ean live 








according to condition 
of soil. If the plants 
are not well fed one 
must not Jook for a 
big yield, 

if the ground can- 
not be plowed in the 
fall I would plow as 
early as possible in the 
spring and would sow 
just as soon as it could 
be worked and not 
pack, waiting until 
the ground was dry 
enough before rolling 
even as late as the ap- 
pearance of the plants. 
If the ground became 
crusted I would go 
over it with a smooth- 
ing harrow to loosen 
it. If one wants a 
large crop of heavy 
oats the soil must be 











in the soil at least six 
years without a known 
host. Beets, mangolis, 
turnips and rutabagas 


IIE splendid lot of field corn was shown at the New Jersey state fair last fall. Beginning at the 
left the varieties are as follows: Bottom row, Red Flint, Golden Beauty, Chester County Mam- 


kept cool and moist 


Six Prize Winners at New Jersey State Fair Last Fall enough to keep the 


crop continually grow- 
ing, as a very small 


are subject to the same moth; top row, Wood Hull Yellow, Large Red Flint and Large White Flint. All these are considered setback means lighter 


disease; hence in the — standard varieties and are successfully grown in New Jersey. 


rotation these crops 

should be avoided, if possible. Varieties vary in their susceptibility 
to scab, the thicker skinned varieties being reported as most resistant. 
It seems to be useless to treat seabby seed if they are to be 
planted on scab infested land. Plowing under green rye docs not 
diminish seab, as stated. Applying sulphur in the rows at the rate 
of 300 pounds per acre and more has been tried extensively, but is 
not recommended as a practice, as it is of little use on infested land. 





FARMERS’ SUMMER VACATIONS 


The way I manage to get so many short summer vacations is 
by saving time ahead for them. The time I save is in the winter 
previous. In the long evenings I plan out just what I’m going to 
do in each field or orchard, and with each flock or herd. I work out 

ill details so that I know exactly where I'll be and what I'll be at 
during every week from the time frost comes out of the ground until 
it goes in again. I plan to make everything hustle all the time. 
When one crop is off another goes on, even if it’s only a cover crop. By 
planning ahead I’m never so nearly up to my ears in work that I can’t 
attend a summer grange meeting or go to a pienic. And every time I 
go I gather a harvest of new ideas.—| M. Grenville, Elgin County, Ont. 


vield. To get the best 
results the plants must 
be kept continually growing. On very strong ground I would use 
31-2 bushels per acre to have them thick enough so they would not 
all go to straw. Some may think this is too thick, but one must 
remember there are not many more kernels in 3 1-2 bushels recleaned, 
graded oats, than in the 2 or 21-2 bushels generally sown of all 
sizes of grain. Many kernels are so small and light they fail to 
grow unless ground is in best of conditions. I do not believe in 
thick seeding of grains, but do believe in sowing the best. As a rule 
I think the oat crop is sown in the most slovenly way of any 
crop grown. I never feel satisfied unless I secure 80 bushels or 
over per acre. One hundred bushels can be grown if best of seed 
is used and the ground properly fitted. I have used various kinds 
of oats, always trying to get as early a variety as possible to be 
surer of heavier yields, especially in dry summers. 

Good plump seed should always be used. This must have been 
cleaned and graded until only such are left; the more food the 
young sprout has to feed on the better will be the chances to secure 
a large crop and also to resist drouth and other setbacks. Many 
farmers have little regard for clean, plump seed, but I am satisfied 
if more care were used in selecting all seeds sown, the plumpest and 
brightest looking always taking the preference, the average yield could 
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be doubled in a few years. There are in all kinds of grain some 
seeds which show more vitality than others. These should always be 
selected and saved for seed purposes. Every farmer can improve his 
own seed if he will by saving the earliest and plumpest specimens. 
More care in sowing would mean fewer acres, better tilled, and much 
larger returns, which would go a long way in making farmers the 
most contented class of people living. 





APPLE GROWING IN DELAWARE 
F. C. RANCROFT, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 

Early apples have long been grown in the Delaware peninsula 
for nearby markets. But through the introduction of the refrigerator 
ear, which enables the grower to reach more distant markets, a great 
impetus has been given to this branch of apple growing. The idea 
that we could grow winter apples in competition with other apple 
growing sections would, until recently, have seemed to many little 
short of ridiculous, but even the most skeptical now admit the penin- 
sula to be in the front rank. 

Light sandy or loamy soils give best color to the fruit, though well- 
drained heavier soils also give good results. Large, strong growing 
varicties should be set 36 or 40 feet apart, though a filler may be 
used in each cross, and when desired such early bearing varieties as 
Yellow Transparent and Missouri Pippin could be filled in to 20 
feet apart each way. These must be removed before they injure the 
trees to remain. Apple trees should be planted several inches deeper 
than most other tree fruits. I prefer well-grown to medium-sized 
trees for setting. Small ones are apt to be injured, and large ones 


to be damaged by storms before their roots become established. Each 
tree should be headed about 2 1-2 to 3 feet from the ground. Main 


limbs should not be opposite each other, and Y forks must be avoided. 
Four or five main limbs, arranged spirally around the trunk, are 
sufficient. ‘These should be 2 or more inches apart. 

The first year’s growth should be cut back one-third to two- 
thirds, and the last bud left on each limb placed above, below, or 
at one side, so that the limb will tend in the direction desired. Care 
must be exercised as the trees grow, to keep the head open to admit 
sun and air, since these develop the color and quality of the fruit. 
Make all cuts smooth and as close to the main limb as possible. 

Thorough cultivation is essential. It should start early, both in 
the life of the orchard and in the season, Managed in this way it 
need not be so deep as to injure the rootlets. Plow in April and 
cultivate until July or August, and then sow a winter cover crop, 
such as erlmson clover, to be plowed under the following April. This 
will supply all the nitrogen needed. Acid phosphate and potash will 
balance up the fertilizer. Plenty of potash improves the fruit in 
color and firmmess. It is considered useless to try to grow good apples 
without thorough spraying. The 4-4 bor- 
deaux mixture is applied just before the 
buds open, again after the blossoms fall, a 
third time two weeks later. In the second 
and third mixtures an arsenite is added for 
leaf chewing insects. Spraying seems to 
have little effect, however, on web-forming 
caterpillars. All fruit should be carefully 
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hand picked and laid, never tossed, in the baskets. Shaking is the 
most expensive method of harvesting, except for cider making; bruised 
fruit can be classed only as culls. For early summer apples, the 7-8- 
bushel basket with wire hoop and braced sides is a favorite, because 
of its lightness and strength and because it stores well in refrigerator 
cars. For winter apples, the barrel is still the standard. It should 
be the full-sized, 17-inch head. Possibly in the near future the 
40-pound box, with carefully wrapped fruit, may find a place in our 
best markets. In packing barrels, remove the bottom and fill the 
head with three layers of apples, stems toward the head, then fill 
carefully with uniform fruit, shaking the barre! occasionally to settle 
the fruit. When the fruit is about 1 inch above the chine, press 
down and put on the top. Apples should be stored in a cool, moist 
room in tight packages so they will remain juicy and crisp. Most 
of our peninsula apples stand cold storage well and can thus be held 
without appreciable loss till late winter or early spring. 

As to varieties, a smal] number is more desirable than a large 
one. Buyers always prefer straight to mixed lots of fruit. For sum- 
mer, I should plant Yellow Transparent, Red Astrachan, Fourth of 
July, Summer Strawberry and Williams. Anything later than Wil- 
liams will usually find the markets full of standard varieties of 
peaches, and thus prove unprofitable. The Summer Strawberry is 
slow about coming into bearing, but may be hurried somewhat by 
topworking on strong growing stocks. 

For fall and early winter, Grimes and Jonathan are the standard, 
being early and continuous bearers of fruit of the highest quality and 
well known in the markets. For winter, Winesap, Stayman Winesap, 
Nero, Rome Beauty and Missouri Pippin are hard to beat. Winesap is 
too well known to need description. 

Mr Parker Earle, than whom there is probably no greater author- 
ity, says of Stayman Winesap: “They have a delightful breaking 
tenderness of the flesh and an unequaled quality, and after careful 
comparison with Jonathan, Belleflower and Delicious | am quite sure 
that considering all things, the Stayman Winesap is the finest apple 
I have ever eaten.” With us in Delaware the tree is a splendid 
grower and a bountiful yielder; in fact, all the varieties so far named 
are good yielders. The Missouri Pippin is a particularly good bearer 
and fine keeper, of very fair quality. Paragon is a good one, but has 
thus far proved a very shy bearer. York Imperial is highly recom- 
mended by some, but it is very wasteful and unshapely. 





EXPERIMENTING WITH THE URUGUAY POTATO 
W. A. ORTON, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Uruguay potato (Solanum commersonii), which has attained 
considerable newspaper notoriety of late, has been given some atten- 
tion in this office on account of the discase-resistant qualities claimed 
for it. We have succeeded in obtaining a 
few tubers for our own trials, and have also 
become acquainted with the results of several 
experiments made last year with seed intro- 
duced by our office of seed and plant in- 
troduction and distribution. Our repre- 
sentatatives abroad have also acquired some 
information regarding it. We have, how- 
ever, not been able to secure any confirmation 
of its meritorious qualities. It is a wild 
variety with very small tubers. Those that 
we have had in this office have rarely ex- 
ceeded 1 inch in diameter. They are said 
to be bitter. The plant is very stoloniferous 
(putting forth suckers), and it is doubtful 
whether it is adapted to our climate. The 
question of disease resistance also remains 
unproved. Further use will be made of the 
species in our plant breeding work. 

We will state to your readers that the 

















plant is not a commercial quantity in any 











sense of the word; that, aside from its pos- 














sible value to plant breeders, it possesses no 





Plate of Sand Arranged for Testing Seed Corn 


46, ERE is a simple arrangement which may be used to test ears of seed corn for germination. 
strips are thin wood or pasteboard, upon which are placed numbers opposite four grains of 
With this arrangement careful record of the germination of 


corn from each ear that is tested. 
the individual ears may be carefully traced. 
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interest whatever to any farmer in this coun- 
try; that there is little or no seed on the 
market; that seed is difficult to obtain from 
foreign sources; and that the department has 
no seed for distribution and no printed in- 


The formation concerning it. 





Secure THe Trier ALLIANCE in the in- 
cubator—heat, ventilation, moisture. 
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EARLY WORK WITH FIELD CROPS 


SEED AND SOIL FOR OATS 
C. BARR, BENTON COUNTY, IND. 

Twenty years ago white oats were very rarely grown in this 
locality. Nearly every farmer raised mixed and black oats with the 
then popular notion that enough more mixed oats could be grown 
on an acre of land to more than compensate for difference in market 
value. The introduction of Banner oats about this time quickly dis- 
pelled this idea, and a few years later found only white oats sown 
by our farmers. 

Several varieties were tried immediately following the advent of 
the Banner, but were discarded, the Banner proving the most reliable 
in yield and would stand up fully as well as the old mixed varieties. 
However, seed oats breeders, and consumers of oats as well, were not 
entirely satisfied with Banner oats; there was too much hull for best 
weight and appearance. During the past two or three seasons, two 
new varieties, Big Four and Twentieth Century, have been introduced, 
combining all the reliable qualities of Banner as to yield and straw, 
and greatly improved in appearance and weight. Another variety has 
been tried by our larger farmers for a number of years solely for their 
earlier season of ripening. They can only be profitably raised on our 
richest lands, that is, too rich for other oats to grow upon without 
They are called Fourth of July oats. 

DISK CORN GROUND THOROUGHLY. 

Our oats crop is usually sown on corn ground, and our besf 
farmers advocate double disking and double harrowing, believing that 
no mistake is made in thoroughly working the ground and leaving 
the seedbed in as fine, mellow condition as possible. All agree on 
the subject of cleaning, that their grain will not run out so quickly 
when carefully cleaned each spring. Three bushels to the acre is uni- 
formly sown. 


lodging. 


TREATING OATS FOR SMUT. 

In this location where a single farmer sows 2000 to 2500 bushels 
of seed, the impracticability of the sprinkling can and scoop shovel 
can readily be seen. Hence the need of the oats raiser to-day is his 
elevator man or grain merchant equipped with a mechanical construc- 
tion in his elevator suitable for the quick treatment of his seed oats 
in large quantities. That such a mechanical construction can be has 
now been demonstrated. This practical manner ‘of treating seed will 
exterminate smut in oats and add considerable to our aggregate yield. 





TESTING CORN FOR GERMINATING POWERS 

One man ean test enough seed corn for 67 acres, by the use of 
ten hours’ time, says an Illinois experiment station bulletin. This 
time may be taken when other duties are not pressing. The low 
vitality of seed corn the past season was probably due very largely 
to freezing weather while the corn was still in 
the field, and when not sufficiently dry to with- 
stand the low temperature. It is probable that 
the fall of 1903 was exceptional in this respect, 
and will not be repeated again for several years, 
and indeed the fall of 1904 was much more 
favorable to the selection of good seed corn. 
When seed corn is frozen before it is put into 
storage there is no way to correct the disastrous 
effects, except by some method of sorting out 
the ears that are unfit for seed. For this reason 
testing of seed becomes an all-important opera- 
tion for every corn grower. 

Several methods of testing corn are in 
vogue, all depending upon the same principle, 
that of applying suflicient moisture and warmth 
to the kernels to cause them to sprout. One 
of the best and simplest ways of sprouting seed 
is to take a common dinner plate, fill it nearly 
full of sand, which is as clean and white as 
can be secured. After the sand is placed in 
the plate, it should be moistened with a small 
sprinkler and well mixed, until it is all equally 
moist. It must not be saturated with water. 
If the sand is too wet the corn will fail to 
germinate for lack of air. See opposite page. 
The kernels shonld be pressed into the sand 
in the order they are t2ken from the ear. .Those 
tested should be taken from the ear about 2 
inches from the butt. Four kernels is enough 
to test from one ear for practical work. These 
should be taken from several parts of the ear, 
so as to represent both ends and all sides, so far 
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as vitality is concerned. The four kernels from each ear must be 
placed in a separate group and the group marked or numbered to 
correspond with the number of the ear from which the kernels are 
taken. A good device for ranging the ears in regular order is shown 
in accompanying cut. 

After the kernels of corn are all placed as described above, they 
should be covered by turning a second plate over them, to prevent 
too rapid evaporation of the moisture from the sand. They may then 
be left in a warm temperature to sprout. The best temperature for 
germinating corn is 77 degrees, that is, only a little higher than that 
of the ordinary living room. More harm will result from a decrease 
of temperature than a slight increase. If plates of corn are tested, 
use great care that they do not get too hot. Watch the plates care- 
fully that the sand does not become too dry, or the plates allowed to 
cool at any time during germination. 

After the plates of corn have remained at the right temperature 
long enough for satisfactory germination, which will usually be indi- 
cated by the growth of some of the kernels, they should be opened 
and the sprouted grains counted and records made of the results. It 
can easily be determined what percentage of the grain upon each ear 
will be likely to grow if planted. 





TONING UP CLOVER FIELDS 
7 GEORGE E. SCOTT, JEFFERSON COUNTY, 0. 

The Ohio experiment station, from a recent analysis, gives a ton 
of clover hay as containing 41 pounds nitrogen, 7.6 pounds phosphoric 
acid and 44 pounds potash. ‘This shows great need of nitrogen and 
potash. The former may be readily procured from the air, but the 
latter must of necessity come either from the soil or through some 
natural or artificial source. The exceedingly low percentage of phos- 
phoric acid is an evidence that clover is one of the easiest plants pro- 
vided with plant food. The main essential is to give it material in 
organic substance that will multiply suflicient bacteria to insure abun- 
dant bacterial nodules on its roots. ; 

Much complaint is voiced at farmers’ institutes that the old- 
time stands of clover do not appear as they used to, and if the seed 
germinates the plants are short-lived. I am fully persuaded that 
long rotations from clover to clover are responsible very largely. The 
continuous loss of humus by the soil has destroyed the clover bacteria 
to such harmful extent that bacterial nitrogen no longer exists in sulfli- 
cient quantity to encourage the propagation of the clover plant as a 
true nitrogen gatherer. In such capacity clover finds few soils that 
will not afford it all the phosphoric acid and potash it needs in both 
the upper and subsoils on which it is usually seeded. From my own 
experience and from close observation, 1 see some grave difficulties 
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Yearling Holstein Heifer Owned by University of Illinois 
j HIS fine Holstein heifer was bred and is owned by the dairy division of the university of Illinois. 


At one year she weighed 750 pounds. 
is a fine type of the breed, and coming of good milking svock promises to be a profitable dairy animal. 


Her general appearance indicates health and vigor. She 
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to buy @ wagon if you buy the right kind, 









ELECTRIC "Wrko 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions. First the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. one ig 
equtpped with our Electric Steel Wheels. with straicht 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 24 to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose, no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fele 
loes can’t rot, swell or io out. Angie steel hounds, 
THOUSANDS HOW Fbind DAILY USE, 
Don’t vuy # wagon until you get our free book, “Farm Savings.” 
FLEOTRIO WHEEL CO., Box 86 Quincy, Ills. 








Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side. each a different color? If so, 
you know thatthe eficctis charming. Did you evcr 
sce Childs’ Giant Pansies, marve!s in beauty and 
true tocolor?_ If not, you have not scon the best. 

Asa Trial Ofer we wi! for 10 cts. mail 
Pkts.Giant Pansies, Snow Whitc,Coal Black, 
Cardinal Red, Pure Yellow, Azure Blue; also 

Five Pkts. New GtantSweet Peas for1Octs., 
White, Pink, Scarict, Blue, Yellow; also 

Five Pkts. newearly flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 cts., Scariet,W hite, Pink, Ked and Striped— 

or All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 

Guar Catalogue for 190&5—Grcatest Book of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
New Fruits. 148 pares, 500illustrations, many plates 
will be mailed Free. Scores of Great Novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 








are xnown by what they have 
grown. 


For half @ century they 
have been the standard—haven’t 
failed once to produce bigger, bet- 


ter crops than any others. Sold 
by all dealers. 1905 Seed Ane 
nual /rce to ail applicants. 


O. wm. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 








SNOW-FLAKE, pure white. 
ADMIRAL SCHLEY, deep red. 
BURBANK, bright pink. 

The above roses, strong plants 
on their own roots, not mere slips, 
sent prepaid for l0c, Guaranteed 
to reach you in good growing condition. 
Will bloom this summer. Tell your neigh- 
bors about this wonderful offer. Order 
them to-day. 

6 Carnations, all colors,. . . . « 28e. 





| early application 


| more to insure a 





winning Chrysanthemums, = 
ic. 
— 


8 
15 Pkts, Flower Seeds, all different, 
The above three collections mailed 
for 50c, Cataloguo of all kinds of roses, 
plants, bulbs and seeds sent free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES 
\ The Woman Fiorist, Box 38, Springfield, Ohio 


Wood's Blackberries 


All the best varieties. Plants superbly rooted and vigor- 
ous. .We suggest as aleader for every order the de- 
liclous RATHBUN,. Largest of all, a great bearets 
and one ofthe most vigorous and hardy. Easily first choice 
ir the market on account of quality and appearance. It 
pays to plant Wood's quality Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries and Grapes. Send for catalogue. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, MN. ¥. 




















WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


STUMP PULLERS 4.9 
pee CATALOG 


Seven Sizes PA) 


TR n= ~\. FREE 


Depts, W.SMITH GRUBBER CO LACROSSE Wis | 


GAIN ACRES 


by clearing that stumpy piece 

of land. THE nEKCULES 

Stump Puller pulls any stump. | 
| 
| 
























i =a a 5aves time, labor and money. 


ig 
FREE. Hercules Mfg. Co., Depi.38  ,Centerville,la, 


. 
Gatoiog 





See OUR GUARANTEE of | 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


MARCH FARM TOPICS 


facing the ciover growers in very many 
furming districts. If there is enough 
humus in the soil to force a growth 
through the summer, then I think a 
scanty distribution of yard and stable 
manures over the soil surface will pro- 
duce very satisfactory results. The ma- 


nure will shade the plants from too 
much sun exposure, furnish plant food 
and most of all protect the soil sur- 
face, so that the work of the bacteria 
will go on without hindrance. I would 
suggest that manures thus used, if 
treated with 100 pounds floats would 
be excellent, not so much for the use 


of the clover but for the use of coming 
With the action of the elements 
a fair percentage of available phos- 
vhoric acid might be disintegrated, 
while the clover performed its nitrogen 
gathering functions. 

With my farming I have never found 
wise to attempt to maintain a stand 
but two seasons; cutting a 


crovs. 


it 


of clover 
crop of hay and letting the crop go to 
seed the fall of the second season. We 


have always got best results by turn- 
ing under the entire second crop, then 
hastening the rotation to get it back 


again to clover. TIT am almost sure that 
tine great alfficulty in failures to obtain 
satisfactory stands of clover 
from greed to make each crop of 
clover stand for many crops in 
rotation. Farmers do not like to be 
told the truth in failure and they get 
the bit rather than retrench. I 
have been in the same trouble and 
reaned a glutton’s reward, If every 
farmer would take it to heart that the 
life and suecess of a legume depends 
upon the presence of sufficient organic 
matter to supply nitrogen in plant food 
nitrogenous bacteria, he 
supply the essen- 
Very many fail- 
ures recorded would thus be prevented. 


food or 
rome 


too 


up on 


end multiply 
would unhesitatingly 
fiale 


nature demand S. 





I wish I could say more in regard 

| to the inoculation of soils for clover, 
but our experience does not lead us 
| farther than the continuous introduc- 


tion of manures in our soils with short 
fully persuaded that 
manure to clover 
1in crop, will do 
od growth of clover 
than aught else and I would ask those 
who are or who may practice the meth- 
od to report their success or failure. 
EXPERIENCE O110 FARMERS, 

I renew killed patches in my 

clover meadows by scattering seed on 


rotations. I am 
of 
cutting the err 


or’ 
c 


after 


Or 


out 


them liberally and top-dressing with 
plenty of fine st manure, I al- 
ways seed with medium aliske and 
timothy. Sometimes the dry weather 
in the fall kills out the knolls, in 
which case I scatter the seed before 
winter. If I find it winterkilled, I do 


this early in the spring with invariably 
gvod results.—-[E. P. Snyder, Huron 


County. 


Where clover fields have been killed 
cut in part, I sow good seed early on 
ihe bare spots, provided the ground 
ehects, so that the seed will cover; 
if not, I sow later, as soon as the 

ground is dry enough to harrow, or stir 
with the weeder and then roll. When 


I have well-rotted manure, I apply it, 
but if not, I use a complete fertilizer, 
avplying 150 to 200 pounds per acre.— 
[G. C. Housekeeper, Wood County. 


If well-rotted manure can be pro- 
cured, I give the spots a light coating 
and then take the grain drill and sow 
about one bushel of oats and imme- 
diately afterward sow medium red 
clover seed at the rate of a bushel 
to five acres, unless the ground is of 
“u spruuty nature, in which case use 
alsike clover seed at the rate of a 
bushel to about eight acres. In this 
way the oats will make some hay 
or pasture the coming summer and help 
keep down the weeds until the young 
clover gets a start.—[M. C. Thomas, 


logan County. 


When young clover has been winter- 


killed or the stand is imperfect from 
eny other cause, there is no more ef- 
fectual remedy than to apply a top- 
dressing of manure from the _ horse 


stable, or litter of any kind, if 
manure is not available, and seed again 
to clover. In my opinion, no brand 
cf commercial fertilizer can take the 
piace of manure for this purpose, for it 
protection that the young clover 
plants are in greatest need of, and this 
the manure supplies to perfection.— 
[John L. Shawver, Logan County. 

If the injury to young clover is lime 
ited to small areas or spots, I note 
carefully the condition of the soil dur- 
ing the spring months and when the 
ground is honeycombed, I renew the 
spots and cover lightly with barnyard 
manure, applied with a manure spread- 
er at the rate of three per acre. 
From this method I would certainly 
expect a complete stand and excellent 
results.—[C. R. Waener, Hancock 
County. 

For the treatment of spots in clover 
fields that are somewhat winterkilled, 
T apply evenly and lightly horse ma-« 
nure with the straw portions removed, 
such as is usually found in the- livery 
stables, after which I go over the spots 
with a disk harrow a few times. Ad- 
just the gangs so that they will cut 
lightly enough to scarify the surface, 


is 


tons 


thereby breaking up the glaze and 
working the manure in for quick 
action.—[Robert L. Dean, Greene 
County. 





Experiments with Inoculation Bacteria, 
J. E. BAKER, OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y¥. 





Last spring I received four small 
packages of inoculating bacteria as fol- 
lows: Clover, alfalfa, vetch and beans. 
I find the bacteria can be used by 
spraying directly on the field. Fill a 
clean spray barrel about two-thirds 
full of pure water, and pour the solu- 


tion in it. Put the spray barrel in 
the wagon. Use two leads of hose and 
drive around the field. I could cover 
three rods in width at each circuit. 
The agitator will keep the _ solution 
thoroughly mixed. 

Harrow immediately after finish- 
ing. I selected for the vetch test 
a high gravelly knoll, about one- 
fourth acre in center of a field. 
It was such poor soil it had been im- 
possible to grow any crop there. After 


thoroughly fitting the piece, I inoculat- 
ed the soil and sowed the vetch May 
9, The test proved very satisfactory, 


the vetch grew as nothing before had | 


piece of land. By 
the ground to a 
ndrils 6 to 8 
it was im- 


ever grown on that 
fall it had covered 
depth of 2% feet with t 
feet long: in such a mass, 
possible to get through it. From Au- 
gust 1, it formed and ripened seed pods 
until winter weather. As an experiment 
will leave it until spring. If it gets 
through the winter safely. 

The experiment with the 
not as satisfactory, due to moist 
ground, late planting and early frost. 


The alfalfa experiment also did not 
prove satisfactory. I have not as yet 
been able to grow a field of alfalfa. 


In 1903 I secured a fine stand of young 


alfalfa plants. About August 1, when 
plants were 4 to 6 inches high, they 
commenced to turn yellow, and by 


spring were all dead. I thought from 
lack of nitregen, so I inoculated this 
same piece the spring of 1904, but did 
not get a good stand of plants, due, 
I think, to over zealous care. I made 
the soil very fine, deep working it 
with disk and harrow. When I sowed 
the alfalfa, I used the harrow for cov- 
ering the seed. I ought to have used 
the weeder. The seed was covered so 
deep that a large share did not ger- 


minate. The clover test was _ better. 
{f inoculated the soil May 7, and seeded 
to clover with oats. About the time 
the oats were up, we could see the 
young clover plants, and by June 15 
the ground was covered with a mass 
of clover 4 inches high. At harvest 


time was in fine condition. This was 
on a piece of land that I could not get 
seeded to clover before. 





“I saw your adv in 31d reliable A Peg 
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New ; 
| Everything for the Fruit 
beans was | Lindsley’s Nurseries, White House, N. J 
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10,000 Plants for (6c 


ens and farms are planted to 
Saizer’s Seeds than any other in 
America. There is reason for 
We own and operate over 5000 acres for 
the production of our warranted seeds. 
hat Fy may try them, we make you 
“Sy e following remarkable offer: 


For 16 Cents Posfpaid 
1000 Fine Solid Cabbage, 
1000 Rare Luseious Radishes, 
2000 Rich Buttery Lettuce, 
1000 Splendid Onions, 
2090 Juicy Tender Turnips, 
2000 Nutty Tender Celery, 
1000 Gloriously Beautiful Flowers. 
Aboveseven packages contain suffi- 
cient seed to grow 10,000 plants, fur- 
nishing bushels of brilliant flowers 
and lots and lots of choice vegeta- 
bles, together with our great cata- 
telling all about Flowers, 
Roses, Small Fruits, etc., all for 
iéc_in stamps and this notice. 
Big 140-page catalog alone, 4c. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


PREER'S me 


Garden Book 


The seed and plant catalogue of the | 
century. Needed by all growers of 
flowers or vegetables. 224 pages profuse- 
ly islustrated. The most complete list 
of seeds, plants, bulbs, etc., ever cata- 
logued. Gives full cultural directions. 
This book mailed free to old customers without 
request. Sent to anyone on receipt of ten cents, 
which amount may be deducted from first order, 
When writing, please mention this magazine. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 














D.*#C. Roses 


arethe best. Always on their ownroote. Plants mailed toany 
point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 50 
years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 
New Guide to Rose Culture 

for 1905—the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 
Mailed free, Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
aad all other desirable flowers. Est, 1 70 greenhouses, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


DIBBLE’S FARM SEEDS 


SEED POTATOES. Northern grown, vigorous 
and productive. All the new and standard kinds 
Any quan, from barrels to carloads, 
SEED OATS. Twentieth Century, best variety 
on earth. 440 bushels on 4 acres last year. Fine 
heavy seed thoroughly recleaned. 
SEED CORN. New si) Day Dent, earliest dent 
corn grown, Mammoth Yellow Flint and Improved 
Leaming. All corn tested germinates 90 to 98 per cent, 
Ifalfa, Clover, Timothy and Grass Seeds. 
We are headquarters for Farm Seeds. Catalog Free. 
EDWARD F, DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


KA FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of d'stri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Me 

























PEDICREED PEACH - TREES- 


Fruits and Berries—Low Prices. 
Grower. Catalog FREE. 





Raspberry, Grape and 
Black berry plants. Heavy 
é _ rooted and true to name, 
High quality and low prices, Satisfaction guaranteed, Price 


list free. 4.R.WESTON & CO., R.F.D. No. 18, Bridgman, Mich 














and other fruit trees at wholesale 
ices. Circular free. 
« & JOHNSTON, Box 8, Btockley, Del. 


PEACH 


NEW VEGETABLES OF UNUSUAL MEKIT! 
Did YOU overlook our Great Offer sth 
page Feb. 4th? Don’t miss it! ;The Tillinghast Co. 











[Strawberries 


The Mark Hanna 
should be included in every or- 
der. A great new variety. 
Strong growing, regular and 

rolific bearer of excellent 
arge berries. We grow 


. . 
AN Varieties 
and we want you to see what Harrison quality 
plants mefns. None better grown, vigorous, well 
rooted, sure bearers. Prove by sending us trial 
order, any size. 1905 catalog of all fruits free. 


Harrison’s Nurseries,Box 19 Berlin, Md. 




















50,000 PINEAPPLE STRAWBERRY Sonst™ne ts 


profitable, Fine catalog. W. N. Scarff, New Carlisie,®. 


6 eties, Also Small Fruits, Trees, dc. Best root 


ed stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 10 
Descriptive price-list free. LEWI$ ROESCH, FREDONIA,N.¥. 
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Growing Early Potatoes and Other Crops. 
Cc. G, BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 

Early potatoes are a profitable crop 
for farmers on the Delaware and Mary- 
land peninsula. The location between 
the southern early potato districts and 
that of New Jersey and Long Island, 
cives Delaware growers a place on the 
markets where they can dispose of the 

‘op at very remunerative prices. The 
crop harvested from June 10 
to July 10, after the rush of southern 
potatoes is over. Our soil being a sandy 





here is 


loam open subsoil, quick and respon- 
sive to treatment, is admirably adapt- 
ed to the early growth of potatoes. 
By intensive culture admitting of 
double cropping, it is one of the safe 
noney makers for Delaware farmers. 
The acreage is being increased every 
year, so that it is becoming a stable 
crop. The most desirable condition 
and location of soil is a sandy loam 
with good drainage, being previously 


manured at least a year ahead, as ma- 
applied at time of planting will 
With sufficient 


nure 


-ause scabby potatoes. 

humus obtained by the growth of a 
previous clover crop, will make the 
il friable and in condition for the 
thorough and rapid cultivation. This 


is necessary to bring about the rapid 
rowth that insures an early crop. 

The land should be plowed as soon 
frost is out, thoroughly pulver- 


as the 


MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


and meat and fine ground fish. This 
will act early. The potash we derive 
from sulphate of potash, in preference 
to fhuriate. We use large seed pota- 


toes and cut them to one and two 
eyes. This will yield a good, large 
piece and insure a _ quick-growing, 


strong stalk making a crop from ten 
‘to 20 days earlier and a decidedly 
heavier yield than would be obtained 
by the planting of small seed. 

A strenuous warfare is waged against 
the potato beetle and we usually over- 
come them before they do any serious 
damage. The spraying with bordeaux 
and paris green is done very cheaply 
and rapidly with a two-wheeled cart 
vith tank and pump. The pipes are ar- 
ranged so as to have two sets of noz- 
zlies over each of four rows at a time. 
Spraying should be repeated three 
times at intervals of five to seven days. 
Blight never does any serious damage 
to the early potato crop, the growth 
being so rapid ani the crop maturing 
so early that blight cannot get in its 
deadly work. 

Good varieties are numerous, but we 
find the Irish Cobbler best suited for 
our purpose. A creamy white, round; 
chunky sightly potato. It is a good 
seller and ready for the table as soon 
as it has any size. On account of its 
extreme earliness and heavy cropping 
habit, it leads them all. Planted March 
20 or later by June 20, the crop can 

















A NEW SQUASH OF ENORMOUS SIZE 


These squashes were exhibited at the American institute fair in New 
York city last fall, The largest one, shown at the right, weighed 89% pounds. 
lt is considered a very excellent variety for pie-making purposes and its 
enormous size produces a large amount of very yellow, highly flavored flesh. 
The great size is shown in comparison with the smell one also in the pic- 
ture, It has been called the Neapolitan squash. For other details, see ar- 


ticle in this issue. 


ized and leveled. I use a potato plant- 


er, distributing fertilizer at the rate 
of 1009 pounds per acre in the row and 
covering the potatoes from 3 to 5 inches 


The rows are 3 feet apart and 
from 16 to 20 inches in the 
2 about eitht bushels to 
Mant an : When the potatoes are 
outed and ready to come through 
ground, we seratch across the rows 
With a weeder or light spike-tooth har- 
This operation should be repeat- 
ed when the potatoes are up. This 

| break up weeds that may be start- 
€d in the rows, The first cultivation 
between the rows should be deep, but 
When the tubers are growing cultiva- 
tion must be shallow and stopped en- 

ly when the crop is maturing. The 
application of 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda acre on the row when the 
are forming, will increase the 
yield, so as to pay more than 200% on 
the cost of the soda. 

We use a high grade home mixed 
phosphate in the row, Which will an- 
‘ilyze 5% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid 
and 8% potash. The nitrogen should 
be obtained from nitrate of soda, blood 


potatoes 
taking 


acre, 


per 
tubers 


nll be harvested and land clear for an- 
cther crop. The yield from this varie- 
ty with good culture, will be from 100 
to 200 bushe!s peor acre. When har- 
vested and sold in June they will bring 
from 70 cents to $1 per bushel, or an 
overage of about $1.35 less the expense, 
$15 for phosphate, $10 for seed and 
about $10 for Iabor, thus leaving $100 
net, and the land clear to be planted 
to a second crop from July 1 to 20. 

This second crop can be cabbage, 
tomatoes, beans, squashes, etc. We 
prefer tomatoes, planted in the usual 
way, With about 509 pounds high grade 
phosphate per acre, in addition to a 
light application of nitrate of soda, as 
a top-dressing. We have grown four 
tons of tomatoes as a second crop in 
this way. When the tomatoes are cul- 
tivated the last time in July, we mix 
one pound Yellow Globe turnip seed 
with six quarts crimson clover seed 
for an acre and sow it in among the 
tomatoes, thus growing the three crops 
and have the land covered with a good 
mat of crimson clover, thus leaving 
it in as high a state of fertility as we 
found it. 


A New and Valuable Squash. 


A large and attractive new squash 
was shown last fall at the American 
institute fair in New York city by G. 
H. Peterson of Passaic county, 
In a recent interview 





son says: “Some six or seven years 
ago I saw growing on the roof of a 
back shed in a Greek cobbler’s yard 
what was to me a new squash. The 
particular specimen that attracted my 
attention weighed between 40 and 50 
pounds. I learned that the cobbler had 
brought one seed from Europe, which 
he had planted from which the speci- 
men was grown. At my request a few 
seeds were given to me, and I planted 
them the following spring. From these 


I secured one squash 3% feet long, 
“hich weighed 76 pounds. I saved and 
pianted the seed from this. The larg- 


est specimen, shown by me last fall 
at the American institute fair, weighed 
£9144 pounds. The seeds were planted 
May 20, 1904 in hills 3%x4 feet apart. 

“I planted them in a sandy loam on 
a small circular piece of ground, on 
which had lain a heap of manure. 
The ground around this was planted 
in sweet corn into which the vines 
extended. No fertilizers were used ex- 
cept barnyard manure. A considerable 
emount of liquid manure has evidently 
leached into the ground. A hand cul- 
tivator was run about the vines as 
long as possible. I kept a couple of 
these squashes this year until early 
February. When properly cooked this 
squash makes most excellent pies of a 
fine, smooth texture and of superior 
flavor. Some of the specimens, as 
shown in the picture, grow with con- 
siderable neck; while others are almost 
uniform at either end. The enormous 
size of this squash is shown when com- 
pared with the similin in the picture. 
I understand that this has been placed 
uvon the market under the name of 
Neapolitan squash. The squash is at- 
tractive in appearance, having a mot- 
tted greenish and vellowish tint. Its 
enormous size and large amount of 


flesh makes it an exceedingly valu- 
able one.” 
—_—— 
A Little Home Garden. 
C. A. UMOSELLE, ATLANTIC COUNTY, N J. 





If I could devote an acre of land to 
my garden for 1905 my purpose would 
be to raise all the flowers, fruits and 
vegetables needed for home consump- 
tion and to have as large a surplus as 
possible to be sold in the market. Tf 
would select the best soil available for 
my garden. The land would be top- 
Cressed with stable manure _ spread 
with a manure spreader, would be 
plowed and harrowed and made ready 
for planting. All rows should be made 
as long as possible and sufficiently wide 
apart to permit of cultivating with 
horse power, so as to save all the hard 
jiabor possible. 

I would plant a tract of say 40 by 
10 feet to flowers, so as to have plenty 
of space; for nothing adds more to the 
beauty and satisfaction of the home. 
Here is a list of flower seeds, both old 
and new: Dahlia Teddy Roosevelt. 
sweet peas, pansy, geranium, Ostrich 

lume chrysanthemum, Golden Ramb- 
ler rose, 

The vegetable garden would be laid 
off in rows about 30 feet long. I would 
set out about ten rows of potatoes, 
Early Rose, ten rows William Maule, 
five rows red, white and blue and Gold 
Medal sweet corn, five rows Early June 
and five rows Late Flat Dutch cab- 


bage, two rows, 10 feet long Golden 
Tankard mangels, one row Early 


Eclipse blood turnip beets, 10 Square 
feet Prizetaker onion, two rows Mills 
Earliest muskmelons, four rows Sweet- 
heart watermelon. 

Of the fruits, I would set out five 
rows Gandy, five rows William Belt 
Strawberries, ten rows Ward  black- 
berries, ten rows Miller red raspber- 
ries, ten rows Green’s white grape, all 
rows 40 feet long. 


N J. } 
relative to the | 
early history of this squash, Mr Peter- | 





VICTOR 


TALKS 
PLAYS 


TRY THE 





No Money 
In Advance 


Special Offer to Readers of 
A*IERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


To any honest farmer or other honest, pemen who will 
@ssure us of his responsibility, we will ship 


ON FREE TRIAL 


Our Victor Royal Tatking Machine 
and your choice of cne dozen Victor 
Records. (Lowest net cash price every- 
where $20.) 

If not satisfactory, return machine by ex- 
Press at our expense and we charge you 
nothing; the trial is free. 

But we know you will be more than pleased 
to keep the VICTOR—and—if, after 48 hours’ 
trial at your home, it is satisfactory send us 
$5; balance of $15 payable in 6 installments of 


$2.50 AMONTH 


No bother with 0. 0. D. 
Remember No guarantee from third 
parties; no lease or chattel mortgages; no 
interest charced on payments. We will trust 
any responsible person to pay as agreed. 


$20 is the lowest net price at which a genu- 
ine Victor Talking Machine and one dozen 
Victor Records can be bought today ° 
where and the Victor is the best there is. 
Do not confuse this with tov machines. This 
instrument has a spring motor, oak cabinet 
and the best reproducer made. It will play 
any disc records. Anybody can play it. 


TALKS! LAUGHS! SINGS! PLAYS! 


You can hear the best bands, choruses, 
operas, soloists, comic songs, comic recita- 
tions, etc., allin yourown home. Write today 
for free catalogue and list of 2000 records. 


The Talking Machine Company, 
107 Madison Street, Dept. 132, Chicago, Ul. 
FREE to those who already own a Victor; 38 

of our new soft tone, non-scratching 


needies. Write for free sample package. Char- 
ges prepaid on Victor and Edison Records. 


















“ four catalogue contains more a> 
ful information than I have f 
in half a dozen others,” writes 
acustomer. C jogue free. 
4. 3. H. GREGORY & 808, 
Marblehead, Base. 




































Can't slip, but stretches eens | to fit uneven 
tt 


‘ound, Fine meshes at om for little chicks, 
igh as you wantit, Lto 7 ft. A poultry fence 

for all fowls that does not sag. 

We soll direct to Farmers end 


at F. 
Milis in Connecticut, Illinois, Califoruia. Write 


for catalugue. 
CASE BROS., 28 Main St, Colehester, Cons. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 


| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








make gardening 80 simple, so easy, that with them one 
Planet Jr. Garden Tools man brings larger and better returns than two, and some- 
times half a dozen, under the old methods. They pay for themselves in a season. For a thoronghly 
up-to-date, reliable handbook of garden tools get our finely-illustrated 1905 Planet Jr. Catalog. It 
contains information which will help make your year’s work successful. Sent free on application. The 
catalog describes the entire Planet Jr. line, including plain and combined seeders, wheel oes, hand and 
walking cultivators, harrows, one and two-horse cultivators, sugar beet cultivators, etc. 


No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe 


is a light-running, perfectly-working tool—a favorite everywhere. Withcultivatorand plow attachments 
it may be converted into implements without equal for weeding, cultivating, furrowing, ridging, ete. 
Works between or astride rows; to or from plants. Anyone can fit attachments in a moment. 


No. 3 Hill and Drill Seeder 


is always chosen when a thoroughly reliable, never-get-ont-of-order seeder is 
required, Plants all garden seeds in continuous rows or in hills 4,6, 8.12 or 
24 inches apart. ~~ instantly. No waste in stopping; no hills 
. Marks rows6éto20inchesapart. Opens fur- 
rops seed, covers and rolis as fast as 


Missed in 6' 
j tows, 
f PX. operator can walk. Don’t fail to get 

> the catslog. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1107-E 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











‘‘ Honest Seeds 
at Honest Prices’’ 


By Honest Seeds we mean the best that grow. 
By Honest Prices we mean no trust prices. We 
belong to no combination or association, we 
make our own prices. Peas, Sweet, Silo and 
Flint Corn, Seed Potatoes and Onion Sets, at 
exceptionally low prices. Drop a postal for 
our catalog, it tells you how to get seeds 
at 3c. a package, and at wholesale prices, 


- Forrest Seed Co., Cortland, N.Y. 














Tioughnioga Valley Seed Gardens 






















SYRAGUSE DISC HARROW 


It pays to make a perfect seed bed. No harrow better 
suited to the purpose than the one here shown, Flexibil- 
ity of gangs, double jointed hinge and vertical and horie 
zontal motion, make perfect working of uneven ground 
and in rough places. Independent operation of gangs, 
setting at different angles, is a valuable hillside feature, § 
All controlled from driver’s seat. Individual scraper for 
each disc, operated by foot treadle. Oil tempered steel 
discs, either round or cut, Write to us. We'll supply 
fullinformation, Catalog free, 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Go., 

















Syracuse, N. ¥. 














DOUBLE THE STRAWBERRY CROP 


No extra expense for new plants or fertilizer. Fullstory incatalog—lifetime experi- 
ence of largest fruit-grower in America. To old friends and new wanting Berries, 
Peaches, Plums, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc., it’s free. J. H. HALE, $0. GLASTONBURY, CONN, 








DON’T BUY ANY OTHER 


Until You Investigate the Merits of a Machine 

That linus Stood the Test of Time. jt 
Plants corn, beans, peas, etc., without cracking a grain or 
missing a hill. Drops seed in drills,or in hills at any dis- 
tance. Distributes any kind of fertilizer in any quantity de- 
sired, with absolute safety from injury to seed. Send for 
handsome new catalogue of Corn Planters, Grain Drills, 
Cultivators, Spring Tooth Harrows and other farm_ tools; 
also Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills and Threshing Machinery. 
We manufacture the largest and most complete line of farm 
machinery and implements on the market. It will be to your 
advantage to write to us before buying anything in this line. 
Farquhar machinery awarded more Gold Medals at St, 
Louis than any other. 


Buy only the genuine 
FARQUHAR Keystone 
Corn Planter 


Tr, 














A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 
CURRANTS, BERRIES 
and GRAPE vines at 


FRUIT TREES 22227" 


for our free catalog ask for Wholesale Surplus list or it will not be sent with cataloge 


H. S. WILEY & SON, Box 20, Cayuga, N. Y. 


DEAD WEEDS—LIVE CROPS 


The YORK IMPROVED WEEDER bas square spring steel 
teeth, with round points, narrow in the body and of great tlexibility—the 
most importantessential of a weeder. Do notslash nor bruise the young 
plants as flatteeth do. Neverclog, give greaterclearance, The teeth 
being square, never break. The frame is made of strong, flex- 
ible, angle steel—handles and shafts are adjustable. Send for free 
circular, The Spangler Corn Planters and Grain Drills are the best. 


THE SPANGLER MFG.CO., 509 Queen St., York, Pa. 
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FREIGHT PAID Apple, Pear, Pl.m, Cherry, Peach, and 
e « Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to name 
and Fumigated. All kinds of trees and_ plants CHEAP. 

Remember we in Quality and Price, 


TREES BEAT all other reliable Nurseries 
Catalogue free. A, Geneva, N. Y.ij 


RELIANCE NURSERY, Box 
See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Treating Orchards for Scale. 


J. W. KILLEN, KENT COUNTY, DEL 





Will the lime, salt, sulphur; sulphate 
of copper and potash wash for scale on 
peach trees, as used by Mr Killen of 
Delaware last year, be equally safe 
and good for apples, cherries, pears, 
etc? I havea fine, young apple orchard 
of 50 trees from five to ten years old. 
They are bearing well, but I have a 
hard fight to raise perfect fruit. I 
would like to use the Killen spray, if 
it is not too strong.—[Elis Crall, De- 
fiance County, O. 

We feel fully convinced that it is one 
of the best preparations for the eradi- 
cation of the scale that we have ever 
used. With it we cleared the trees 
completely without injuring the fruit 
or leaf buds in the least. At the time 
this preparation was applied, the blos- 
soms were nearly open and the pistils 
showed distinctly. In the same block 
was one of the worst infested trees. 
At least half its branches were dead 
with seale. These trees were treated 
thoroughly. 

We were spraying to kill or cure. 
These trees were practically cleared 
of scale. They took on new life, threw 
out new branches from three-fourths 
to an inch in diameter and from 4 to 
5 feet long. We find, from personal 
experience, the peach both in bud and 
foliage, is more easily injured by vari- 
ous applications than most any other 
class of fruit trees. Our friend Crall 
need not hesitate to make the applica- 
tion to his apple, pear, etc. Thorough- 
ness is the essential thing for the erad- 
ication of the scale. Spray to kill, not 
to keep in check. We used ten pounds 
sulphate of copper to the barrel, and 
got the desired results. I think pos- 
sibly, half the quantity will be suffl- 
cient. 


Spraying Experiences in Canada. 
GEORGE E. FISHER, ONTARIO. 








In my judgment there should be no 
distinction made between the different 
kinds of fruits as to the effectiveness 
of lime and sulphur (we use no salt), 
but rather between rough and smooth 
barked trees, the smooth barked be- 
ing much more easily and effectively 
treated than rough barked trees. We 
have here an orchard of several hin- 
dred trees, inciuding apple, pear, peach, 
plum, cherry, etc, now 14 and 15 years 
from the planting. Two years ago the 
San Jose scale was found to be lightly 
distributed through this orchard, when 
it was thoroughly treated with lime and 
sulphur from March 15 to April 15, with 
lime 30 pounds, sulphur 20 pounds, in 
40 imperial gallons wash, which had 
been boiled two hours. The trees were 
so thoroughly covered that not a spot 
anywhere appeared to have _ been 
missed. No live scale has been found 
there since. 

We have a good many instances of 
perfect work from the use of lime and 
sulphur, but only where the trees were 
entirely covered. These were young, 
smooth barked trees and had been care- 
fully prepared by pruning and scrap- 
ing. Older trees must be more care- 
fully prepared. All of the top which 
can be spared should be cut away and 
the bark brought as nearly to the con- 
dition of smoothness of the bark on 
young trees as is possible to get it by 
scraping. This preparation is indis- 
pensable to success, for in rough barked 
trees the openings in the bark are the 
only points on the trunks and large 
limbs where nourishment is available 
and are usually fully occupied by the 
scales. Lime and sulphur will neither 
penetrate nor distribute, but where it 
strikes a tree it stays so all obstruc- 
tions which would prevent the spray 
reaching the scales must be removed. 
The material should be used lavishly 
and applied in such a way as will force 
it well into all of the cracks wherever 
the scales occur. The larger the trees 
the greater the difficulty in treating 
them thoroughly; but it can be done, 
and it pays, for it is that last scale we 






are after. Lime and sulphur wash is 
altogether the best all-round winter 
treatment for the San Jose scale; but 


crude petroleum is an excellent remedy 
to use on the trunks and large limbs of 
rough barked trees such as apples ind 
pears. In this case there is no danger 
and its diffusive qualities enable it to 
find the limits of the cracks and reach 
those scales which have secured pro- 
tection beneath overhanging bark. 

We have had fine results from kero- 
sene emulsion, using one gallon kero. 
sene in six gallons emulsion for apple, 
pear and plum; and one in seven for 
peach, applied with a rather coarse noz.- 
zle that will give sufficient force to pen- 
etrate the foliage and reach the wood, 
early in the afternoon during het, dry 
weather in summer; the hotter and 
drier the better. In this way we have 
saved many a crop of fruit from being 
marked and many a fruit tree from de- 
struction during the summer. We do 
not use lime and sulphur in less quan- 
tity than 30 pounds lime and 20 pounds 
sulphur in 40 gallons wash, except 
for experiment. When less proportions 
were used, or with less than two hours’ 
cooking, the results were not so satis- 
factory. Our people are using this wash 
on nearly everything they grow, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries, black- 
berries and even strawberries during 
the first half of April, and they claim 
always with paying results. 


= = — 
Utilizing Hen Manure on the Farm. 
THORNE, DIRECTOR O 

I have probably 500 pounds hen ma- 
nure, carefully preserved under cover, 
which I wish to use on corn, potatoes 
ld 


Cc. EB. EXPER STA, 





and vegetables. What treatment sho 
this manure have to give best results? 
Soil is a light loam. Should any chem- 


ical preparation or fertilizer be used in 


connection ?—[A, Stauffer, Hamilton 
County, O. 

On most Ohio soils, hen manure will 
prove more effective if used in connec- 
tion with an equal quantity of id 
phosphate or steamed bone meal, as 
most of our soils require more phos- 
phorous, for the complete utilization of 


the nitrogen and potash found in ma- 
nures, than is found in the manure it- 


self. The use of either of the materials 
here mentioned, or still better, the 
raw phosphate rock in the finely ground 
condition under which it is known by 
the name of ‘‘floats,’’ would be found 
very serviceable in the henhouse, beth 
for the reinforcement of the manure in 
phosphorous and for the arresting of 
some of the escaping ammonia, as indi- 
cated by the field experiments of this 
Station. 





Fertilizing the Orchard—c. H. H,, 
New Jersey: For young apple and pear 
trees I should recommend a fertilizer 


rich in phosphoric acid and potash. If 
the land is reasonably good, 1 think 
that the trees will not require a very 
considerable amount of nitrogen, 4 


mixture of about 244 pounds nitrate of 
soda, 4% pounds acid phosphate and 
three pounds muriate of potash applied 
at the rate of 150 to 200 pounds per acre 


would in my judgment be an excellent 
application. I do not know how many 
trees you have per acre, but you can 


calculate for yourself.—[Dr E. B. Voor- 
hees, Director New Jersey Experiment 
Station. 


Keep Frozen House Plants out of 
the sun and in a cold, dark place until 
thawed out. Spraying with very cold 
water helps to save many that would 
otherwise be lost. Avoid sudden 
warmth. Make changes very slowly. 


Destroying Scale on Fruit Trees—E. 
sul- 


G. T., Pennsylvania: The lime. 

phur and salt mixture has proved the 
most satisfactory, general spray that 
has been tried on fruit trees for the 
destruction of the San Jose scale. This 
wash has been more effective upon 


peach and plum than upon apple and 
pear trees. However, where the work 
is thoroughly done, it is satisfactory 02 
ali trees. 
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KEYSTONE 





“ADJUSTABLE 


ote and Cultivator, 


Makes sure crops, increases yield. Kills weeds, 
stirs soil, preserves moisture at plant roots, 74 


feet wide, narrows to 30 ins. Famous Hallock 
flat tooth (under license). Ask for book of many 
photographed field scenes 
of weeder at work, 


KEYSTONE 
Cultivator Attachment 


for any cultivator, Runs 
on the row, where shovels 
can't go. Weeds, cultivates, un- 
covers corn, levels, Makescorn 
cultivation complete. Send for circu- 
lars of Weeders, Cultivators and 
Attachments. Free, 
KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO.. 
1541 N. Beaver Street, York, Pa. 















ORCHARD AND FOREST 


; Advantages of Dwarf Stock for Apples, 





{A bit of the experience and obser- 
vation of Prof S. A. Beach, formerly 
connected with the New York experi- 
ment station, now at the head of the 
horticultural department at Iowa agri- 
cultural college.] 

Conditions have changed so radical- 
ly during the past few years by the 
spread of certain insect pests and dis- 
eases that fruit growers have been 
looking around for trees that keep 
close to the ground. This better fa- 
cilitates the handling of the produce 
and makes orchard management more 
efficient, so far as spraying, fumiga- 
tion, etc, are concerned. Several kinds 
of dwarf apple trees of the same spe- 
cies as the common apple have been 
used as stocks upon which to bud and 
graft the free growing and cultivated 
apples, so as to train the latter in 
dwarf forms. 

In England and France, Paradise 
stock is used quite extensively to train 











Make Plowing Easy 







vi tany pl ow beam, eight or left, one 

tv orse, wood or steel. Rogulate 
gorteethe depth and width of fure 
row. B ilance plowin hard, dry, stony 
soil ¢e third draft on horses, plow- 
man a es not have to hold handles; 
woods, tall grass, turned com<- 
pletely under. Boyscan plow with ease, 


What Our Customers Say: 
Grant Hitchcock, East Bradford, Pa.—*They certain): wonder.? 
B. Lacy, Maylene, Als. —* ‘I Uke them splendily.” 7 
Gloast ell, Pa.—A great! ow. 
_ in’ t eta tt oni ay 
va rorising 





Cardington, 0. 
aeoen Geo. 8. Osborn, Bristol, 
ow they hold the plow in stony land.” Chas. 

_ we Sy U1 Zeer old boy can plow oe well as I. " W.C. Leite 
a., Wis. ork fine in stones and stumps. Best In the world.” 

In of testimonials like these, We want onercetic agente 

to every mene of the country. bao the first man writing us from 

—_ county, ou 6 c roposition. Write for booklet 
‘Progress tn lowing. ” Retail 

Honey back, if you want it. a 


Wonder PiowCo., 305 Factory $ St. St. Clair, Mich, 


Harrows *5.80 Up 


Cut this out and send to p 
with the price as printed. We 
TNS will at once ship you this well 

y knownKalamazoo manufactured 
high grade Spring Tooth Harrow. 








f Bere 








Price16To rth Not Lined, $5.80) Price, Lined - $6.40 | 
5 6.30 ” e -« 7M 
‘ 6.80 “ Ae ae 
1 « gene > 10.35 
Extra Harrow Teeth, each, 20c; Channel Steel Clips, 
4c each, or 22¢ per dozen. 


Lined Ravesee are used on stony land in N.Y., Pa., 
ind allthrough New England. Ours are lined 
full length and tooth bolts are protected by Channel 
Pp Every Harrow has stump guard. Full 
teth oll-tempered spring teeth. Oak frames. A 
ter Harrow cannot be bought at any price. 
Can ship an 18-tooth Harrow to Portland, Maine, or 
timore, Md., for $1.00. Potnts at a less distance 
rm lately less. Send now; have the harrow 
on! rd ready forspring work. At this low price you 
an" t rd to bother with the old one. We have man- 
fa tH ive ed ——— Tooth Harrows for 2 years. it was 
orig y inve nte d by a Kalamazoo man. We are 
heacquarters, Also get a copy of our big catalogue 
No, 86, how! ing everything used on the farm. It's 
* GASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 
405 Lawrence Sar. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


r fr om less apples and more wine 
m less grapes are produced 
ur presses than with any 
; made. The ex- 
hs 4 of juice soon pays 
or > ihe press. A 
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PRESS 


k in your 


wr t purposes. 
Steam Evaporators, 
butter Cookers, and — 


Gasoline Engines 


ully Guaranteed. 


Also 
Apple 


Catalog FREE, 








THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. Co. ‘) 


NO. 3 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 


or Room 12¢C Wo. 39 Cortlandt St., New York, uw. Y. 











Pratts the pioneer stock food 
of America 
Over 30 years old. 
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APPLE ON DOUCIN OR DWARF STOCK. 


the trees in bush pr cordon forms. The 
stock is shallow rooted and needs fer- 
tile soil well supplied with moisture. 
Some varieties of apples form a good 
union upon Paradise stock, while oth- 
ers do not. Our illustration shows a 
Shepard Perfection apple budded on 
dwarf or Doucin stock in 1897 and 
planted in the spring of 1899. The pho- 
tograph was taken December 21, 1901. 
The relative size of the growth can be 
seen from the 2-foot rule hanging in 
the tree. Usually, varieties which make 
a good union and do well upon the 
dwarf stock begin to bear four or five 
years from the bud or graft, which 
ordinarily would be two or three years 
after being planted in an orchard. Un- 
der favorable conditions they may con- 
tinue bearing 20 years or more. Doucin 
stock does not dwarf the varieties 
which are worked upon it as much as 
the Paradise. So far as I can learn, 
all our cultivated apples form a good 
union with Doucin, are productive, vig- 
orous and as long-lived as some va- 
rieties are when grown as standard. 
Ellwanger & Barry in their experi- 
ence do not think the varieties on 
Doucin stock come into bearing any 
sooner than standards. E. P. Gould 
of the same place states that they do 
bear at a younger age. English and 
French horticulturists also confirm this 
latter statement. But should it prove 
that varieties on Doucin stock do not 
come into bearing any earlier than 


standard trees, they may still have an 
advantage over the latter if they prove 
adapted to commercial orchards in 
America, and can be trained as pyra- 
mids or half standard and can be kept 
sufficiently restricted in growth to make 
fumigation and spraying easier. 

In England, apples on Paradise stock 
are becoming quite popular for com- 
mercial orchards. S. T. Wright of Eng- 
land favors a limited number of dwarf 
trees for the following reasons: ‘First, 
quick returns, as standards must do ex- 
ceptionally well to produce anything 
like a paying crop in 12 to 14 years, 
while dwarfs begin to pay the second 
year from planting; second, all work 
can be performed from the _ ground, 
while standards require ladders, etc— 
an important consideration in prun- 
ing, thinning and gathering the fruit, 
to say nothing of treating the trees for 
insects and diseases; third, storms 
cause less injury to the trees and the 
crop, and fourth, all inferior fruit can 
be easily thinned.” 

While these observations are made 
from the standpoint of an English fruit 
grower, I think they are sufficiently 
significant with conditions which some 
American fruit growers have to face to 
merit our careful consideration. In 
England the most prolific varieties on 
dwarf stock are usually planted 10x10 
feet, or 435 trees per acre. In the dwarf 
orchards of Ellwanger & Barry, near 
Rochester, N Y, well established trees 
on Doucin stock planted’ 8x8 feet, have 


tree. We are not in a position to de- 
cide whether these figures give any- 
thing like a fair indication of the yield 
that may be expected from dwarf ap- 
ples. 





Evaporating Sap by Steam—For 300 
trees, this process requires a pan 3%x 
5 feet and 10 feet deep. I use 1l-inch 
pipe for the coil, as it has more heat- 
ing surface, and connect the steampipe 
to the dome, so as to get dry steam. 
The coils should be made as close as 
possible in the bottom of the pan and 
run lengthwise. The drip should be so 
that it can be shut off and the water 
be blown out of the coil. The pan may 
be placed on a couple of timbers or 
on the floor, care being taken to have 
it perfectly level. Have the pan so 
arranged that it can be disconnected 
when you wish to draw the syrup off, 
unless you have a faucet for this pur- 
pose. If one has a boiler, this is a 
very economical and rapid way of 
evaporating sap.—[{H. E. Sartone, Al- 
legany County, N Y. 


Converting Sugar to Syrup—No ma- 
ple sugar can be put into syrup and 
make an article of first-class quality. 
Therefore, the man who makes syrup 
instead of sugar has two chances for 


sale where the one with sugar only has’ 


one. With inferior dark, strong goods, 
I recommend cooking and putting the 
product into sugar, but with a fine 
product always put it into syrup. No 
more skill is required in making syrup 
than sugar, and I am inclined to think 
it is easier to make «vrup than sugar, 
Certainly the man not take the 
additional risk of spoiling the product 
when sugaring off.—[M. D. Adams. 

The Purchase of Farm Implements 
and machinery is of great importance 
to the farmer. They cost money, and 
the best should be secured that cash 
will buy. The Johnston Harvester com- 
pany of Batavia, N Y, was awarded 
the grand prize for its exhibit at the 
world’s fair, and is justly proud of its 
achievement. The jury judged the ma- 
chines forming the Johnson exhibit as 
representing perfection in their class. 
The line includes grain and corn bind- 
ers, mowers, headers, rakes, harrows, 
cultivators, etc. The new 1905 catalog 
is artistically prepared and illustrated, 
and every farmer should possess a 
copy. It will be mailed free to any 
one asking for it. Mention this paper 
and address as above noted. 


does 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 


The Wonderful Kidney, 
and Bladder Remedy. 





Liver 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 


discovered by the emi- 
and bladder = specialist, 
promptly cures kidney, liver, bladder 
and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of weak 
kidneys are pain or dull ache in the 
back, rheumatism, dizziness, headache, 
nervousness, catarrh of the bladder, 
gravel or calculi, bloating, sallow com- 


Swamp- Root, 
nent kidney 


plexion, puffy or dark circles under the 
eyes, suppression of urine, or com- 
pelled to pass water often day and 
night. 


The mild and extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. If 
you need a medicine you should have 
the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, 
liver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 
will find it just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’'s Swamp- 
Root and a pamphlet that tells all 
about it, including many of the thou- 
sands of letters received from sufferers 
cured, both sent free by mail. Write 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and please be sure to mention that you 
read this generous offer in the 


b two b ] f d fruit | American Agriculturist. Don't make any 
orne tw arrels of goo ruit per | 


mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 
Y., on every bottle. 





SPRAYING 


FRUIT TREES 




















C SPR 


4 The only hand pump having @ 
chanical automatic agitator with a 
brush for keeping the suction strainer 
| clean. A!lsothe Garfield Knapsack and 
| Orchard Monarch. Can furnish the New 
© Proccss Lime, which requires aosiack- 
ing or straining. Valuable book free. Be 
sgwindled f. if you use our pumps. @ 
FIELD FORCE PUMP 
10 1 tth St., Elmira, 8. Y¥. 















AUTO-POP, 
-S PRAY. 


Great cteant ne ore ment on 
fect compressed air sprayer. ote 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
used, saves half the mixture. Brass 








compresses air to spray it acre. We manu- 
facture the larcest line America of an 
ere band and power sprayers. Catalog free. 
rite us if you want agency. 
€.C. BROWN a co., » 
269 State St., Rochester, M. ¥. 
















= pew time and home coun- 
You may do as weil. 
rders come fast for the 


‘ 
““Kant-Klog” Sprayer 
with new spring shut-off. Catch a 
go006 quick, Write for free 
Comets plan end full particulars 


RochesterSprayPumpCo,, 1 East Ave.,Rochester,N.Y, 














THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


ee Everything tone, potatoes, etc. Furnish- 
Oe with car nd barrel. Combined 
= > power. “Don’t buy until you get 


THOS. PEPPLER, Box 35, Hightstown, N. J. 
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‘Potash as Necessary as Rain 


The quality and quantity of the 
crops depend on a sufficiency o 


POTASH 


in the soil. Fertilizers which are low 
in Potash will never produce satisfac- 
tory results. 

Every farmer should be familiar with the pro- 
per proportions of ingredients that go to make 
the best fertilizers for every kind of crop. We 
have published a series of books, containing the 
latest researches on this all-important subject, 
which we will send free if youask, Write now. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 











ECONOMY SILO 


The most novel, practicai and perfect 
1 doorway of the 20th Century. Con- 
H tinuous hoops with hoop support, 
Him Perfectly air tight. Built on scien- 
tific and mechanical principles. 





Fertilizer, Drill 


Handies All} . / For 
Commercial 5 hae 
Fertilizers 


\ \ sing or Drilling 
wet or dry, 


in Rows. 
coarse or fine, 


| Spreads to 
Positive feed, no | width of 6 ft. 
choking, no 


\10 inches, 200 
skips. 












Lime Sow 


\to 4000 lbs. 








LOW AND EASY TO LOAD: 


Broad tires, no rutting. Quick chan 
‘ i ges from drill- 
ing to broadcasting, aiso for thick and thin spread- 
ing. Furnished with shafts or tongue, Write for 
descriptive circulars and testimonials, 


Special Lerge Size, Sows 8 Feet 3 Inches Wide. 


Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co., 


Box 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Fully warranted. Write for illustra 
+@ ted catalogue and information. 

















ei§ ECONOMY SILO and TANK CO., 
| Frederick, Md. 














ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
















Look at 
Sprocket 
Drive 


the Big 
and Chain 
below. 
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is the one to buy. These are among the reasons why: 


Apron returns automatically. Spreads largest load in 
most evenly and has lightest draft. Made in4 sizes to 
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The Success Manur 


Spreader making. It covers every requirement and every condition for the spreading of all kinds of ma- 
nure, lime, plaster, ashes, salt, fertilizer, etc., broadcast or in drills. 


much more of value in our free book, “Farm Fertility."" 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., Box 32, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





5 Ours is the only Manure 
53, Spreader made pos- 
(e. sessing this advantage, 


~_ o> 
= : 






























Spreader 


It is the result of 26 years of continuous Manure 





Spreads thick or thin as wanted. 
3 to 5 minutes. Strongest, easiest to load, spreads 
suit requirements of all sections. All about it and 
Write for it. 
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WITH DISC-HOE SEEDING DEVICE 


A BUCKEYE drill that embodies more excellent features than any other drill 


we knowof. Thedoublerun grain feed is 


skip, choke or bunch. The fertilizer distributor, made of glass, is a distinctive 
It will not break, nor rust or corrode from the acids 
Guaranteed to sow all kinds of commercial fertilizers 
and fine manures, and does not grind the fertilizer into paste. The principles of the 
disc and hoe drills are combined in the ‘‘ Dise-H 
and exactly depositing the seed and fertilizer in the perfect furrow made by the disc. 

This drill has a dozen other features of sterling merit, and is one of the leaders 
it will pay_you to examine it at your dealer's, or 
write us for a complete catalogue of Grain Drills and Cultivators. 


feature of the Buckeye drills. 
in commercial fertilizers. 


of the famous Buckeye line. 


P. P. MAST & CO., 20Canal 





BUCKEYE 


Combined Grain and 
Fertilizer Disc Drill 


‘“‘as accurate asthe sun”’ and wiil not 


oe”’ seeding device; the hoe evenly 


Street, Springfield, Ohio. 














It controls the life of a Spreader. 
rough and uneven ground and sustain the strain of all working ma- 
chinery. Perfect constructionis necessary. The Standard frame has 
heavy sills into which the cross sills are held by large tenons, and 
joint bolts. Centretruss rods run fromend to end, and helpsupport 
strong centre sills. 


STANDARD MANURE SPREADER 


is the only 


one in front extending entire width. These tie the frame, but their 
most important duty is to give a wide bearing for all gears, prevent- 
ing the cramping and breakage that trouble other spreaders a 
broad face apron rollers securely pinned and screwed to sill, and two apron chainsinsurea free running a- 
part of machine {s designed for unusual strength and simplicity. 


Pron or bottom. Every 


Strongest braced box; strongest beater connections. 
Spreader to operate. One lever starts entire machine. K 
load. then forms a Hood over beater. Insures even spreading. Spreads light and also the heaviest—5 to 35 
*loads pes acre. Rake prevents spreading in bunches. Apron returns automatically. “ 


THE STANDARD HARROW C 


jakers of Marrows, Cultivators, Potato Harvesters, etc. 


EXAMINE THE FRAME 








It must carry a heavy load on 


The 


spreader having three shafts under frame at rear and 


Large 


Strongest wheels. 
Non-breakable change of feed mechanism. Simplest 
Endgate lifts easily because moves back from 


Write for catalog.> 


O., Dept. A- UTICA, N. Y- 





HANDLING MANURE ON THE FARM 


Possibilities of the Manure Spreader. 





E. F. WETSTEIN, JEFFERSON COUNTY, KY. 
The advantages of the manure 
spreader are summed up as follows: 


Quick application; power to thoroughly 


pulverize and mix the manure; even 
distribution; ease of regulating quan- 
tity applied; ability to distribute any 
kind of fertilizer; great reduction of 
cost of application. Mine handles a 


hundred loads per year for me. I spread 
over from ten to 30 acres annual- 
ly, the cost per acre varying as to 
the quantity applied. <A thin coat of 
stable manure could be applied at a 
cost of from $2 to $3.50 per acre, de- 
pending on weight and condition of the 
nanure to be handled. 

Be careful not to let your loads lap, 


when being distributed; on the other 
hand, do not skip or miss. Do not 


overload the machine, but follow direc- 
tions carefully. In order to get the 
best and most service out of a spread- 
er, keep it well oiled and never let the 
cogs, which are under great strain, get 
dry, as they wear rapidly. Never let 
it stand out in the rain to become wet, 
and when not in use put under shelter, 
to keep sun from warping and cracking 
the wood work. 


Manure Spreading Made Easy. 


COUNTY, 





E. L. TRACY, ORLEANS VT. 


In my experience I find that two 
good men with a manure spreader can 
put out more than twice what they 
can by hand. Ive had two men haui 
out 30 loads in a day, but of course the 
amount handled will depend much on 
the distance hauled and the kind of 
manure. I set my machine for 15 loads 
to the acre and have never changed it. 

We manure mostly on grass directly 
after cutting the first crop of hay. 
About half of our manure is made by 
sheep, and of course tramped hard 
and has some straw in it. To spread 
such by hand and do a good job is al- 


is 


most an impossibility, whereas’. the 
spreader will make it so fine you can 
hardly see where it was put, in three 


or four days’ time. Two loads put on 
with the spreader are worth three put 
on by hand, so if your manure is worth 
$1 a load, you make a dollar every time 
you put out loads, or $15 a day 
when you haul 30 loads, 


two 


Then the ease of doing the work is 
not to be overlooked. After loading 
the spreader, one can can sit on the 
spreader seat, letting the machine do 
the work, while the other remains in 


the shed, and both are enabled to rest 
for five or ten minutes, and they can 
reload the spreader each time much 
more quickly and more easily for this 
little breathing spell. For me the 
spreading by hand is very much harder 
and more tiresome than loading the 
wagon. 

I use a spreader which holds 50 bush- 
els, and on grass land, usually quite 
dry at haying time, a _ 2000-pound 
team will make easy work of 
spreading, provided the ground is 
level. The machine requires care, 
like all others. If it is kept well 
oiled and housed, it should last 25 years 
or a lifetime. My team often spreads 
the load in three minutes by the watch. 





Time Saved in hauling, ease of 
spreading, doing better work, covering 
one-third more acres with the same 
amount of manure at one-half of the 
expense, are some advantages of this 
machine. I spread about 150 laads each 
year, covering 15 to 18 acres, with five 
to 12 loads per acre, according to the 
wants of the land. Get a spreader that 
enables you to change the amount ap- 
plied while you are driving along. This 


is one of the important points. My 
spreader has an endless apron, with 
front wheels well under the box, and 


wide enough so the hind wheels will 
track after the front ones.—[R. R. Al- 
len, Roscoe, Winnebago County, IIl. 





Manuring with a Spreader. 
SUSAN, WISCONSIN. 

Im my system of rotation I begin 
hauling the manure from the compact 
pile directly after harvest, onto the 
arable land of my cow pasture. I use 
a spreader holding 70 bushels and set 
to spread ten loads to the acre, or 
more where I think the soil lacks fer- 
tility. The beater of the spreader tears 
the fertilizer into small particles read- 


J. F. 


ily rendered soluble by the first rain, 
and the grass appropriates the nutri 
ment at once, insuring, almost inva- 
riably, fine fall pasture, and when 
plowed in the spring, a congenial seed- 
bed for the corn. There are no large 


chunks to slowly disintegrate and en- 
rich the soil in must be the 
case with hand spreading. 

The average time used unloading 
is three minutes. Compare this with 
hand work. The draft is rather heavy, 
owing to the small in front, 
and the application of the power neces- 


spots as 


in 


wheels 


solid 





sary in some cases, to tear apart 

cakes of manure where, for instance, 
sheep have been wintered in a 

and their little feet have packed h 
mass so that a fork will scarcely pen- 
etrate it. Usually two good horses 
will operate the spreader, but when 
the soil is rather wet, or you a 
spreading uphill, I would advise three 


abreast. 


In using any spreader, T think T can 


safely advise the operator not to put 
il in gear without first stopping the 
team, as the shock is liable to break 
or strain the operating cog wheels. 
Also, when spreading the very last of 
the load, let the operator throw the 
lever so as to give the apron or «bot- 
tem of the spreader its highest speed 


toward the beater. This will save time 
and distribute the manure more evenly, 
and can be safely while the team 
is in motion. 


done 


—— 

Does the Work—A manure spreader 
does the work better, faster, « r 
and cheaper than can be done _ by 
hand. We have spread about 200 loads 
of manure per year on an average r 
ten or 15 acres. It costs about 12 cents 
per load to do the work with he 
spreader, while it would cost out 
three times as much to do it by 1d, 
The most important points to be ob- 
served are to keep the machine clean 
and well oiled, and well housed when 
not in use. I have not paid out more 
than $3 for repairs on my _ spreader 
since I have had it, which is about 18 
years.—[W. L. Roberts, Hillsboro 
County, N H. 





Best Work in Least Time—With 4 


spreader, manure is pulverized 1 put 
in the best condition to be reduced to 
plant food, in the least possible time, 


and distributed so that all plants share 
alike. I handle about 250 loads a year 
and hardly ever use more than ten 
loads per acre, and on fairly good land 
only five or six. The cost of spreading 
is but little more than one-half that of 
the old way. I haul manure from sta- 
bles as near as possible to where I ish 
to use it, piling it until I am ready to 
spread. The time saved by doing this 


when teams would otherwise be idle 
more than makes up for the loss of 
to 


on account of exposure 
weather. There is quite a lot of gear- 
ing to a manure spreader, and to get 
the best results it must be kept in g00d 
repair and well oiled. In loading, be 
careful to place hard lumps and straw 
in the bottom, and fine heavy manure 
on top, keeping the top level. By. ob- 
serving matters of this kind, you will 
find a manure spreader a machine you 
cannot do without.—[D. M. Barrett, Ot- 
sego County, N Y. 


manure 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Value of Tobacco Stems as a Fertilizer. 
DR Cc. D. HOWARD, W VA EXPER STATION. 





What is the value of tobacco stems 
fresh from the factory for fertilizing 
purposes? How can they be best used 
in an erchard and garden?—[J. Otis 
Stout, Harrison County, W Va. 

When readily obtainable at a moder- 
ate price, as is the case in this section, 
tobacco stems form a. very desirable 
fertilizing medium. Their most impor- 
tant constituent is potash, from 6 to 
10% being present, largely in a soluble 
form. They also contain from 1 to 3% 
nitrogen and from % to 1% of phos- 
phorie acid. From one-third to one- 
half of the nitrogen is said to be in 
the form of nitrate, and therefore im- 
mediately available to the plant. AS 
compared with the stems, the stalks 

e somewhat richer in nitrogen but 
contain less potash. An analysis by 
his station of stems received from 
Louisville manufacturers showed 0.83% 
phosphoric acid, 1.84% nitrogen, and 
10.1 potash, At present prices the 


SECURING SOIL FERTILITY 


plant food in this sample would be 
worth slightly over $15 per ton. 
Another sample, of probably nearer 
average quality, showed a manurial 
value of $9 per ton; by adulteration 
with sweepings, sand, etc, especially 
in the case of the finely ground stems, 
the value is frequently reduced to much 
lower than this figure. About 1000 
pounds, more or less, depending upon 
ine nature of the soil and the quality 
of the stems, may be used per acre; 
for trees use 25 to 100 pounds, depend- 
ing upon the size, being careful not to 
apply the material too closely to the 
trunks in the case of young trees. 





Increasing Crops by Using Fertilizers 


CHARLES BLACK, MERCER COUNTY, N J. 





I have been a large user of fertilizers 
on my farm for over 30 years. They 
are applied extensively on both my 
farm and market garden crops and 
generally in connection with more or 
less stable manure. I grow very little 
grain, my principal crops being along 


the fruit and vegetable lines. The bulk 
of the fertilizers are applied to sweet 
and white potatoes and general mar- 
ket garden crops, such as peas, cab- 
bage, tomatces, onions, etc. I have 
used many of the brands, but have 
settled down to those that are low in 
ummonia and phosphoric acid, gener- 
ally dissolved from rock. With my sys- 
tem of intensive and continuous culture 
where I could not rotate with clover, 
1 use stable manure quite thoroughly 
to supply humus, ammonia and nitro- 
gen to my soils. On my sweet pota- 
toes, I use a brand of 2% ammonia, 
&% phosphoric acid and 7% potash. 

For corn and other crops I have used 
the 3-6-6 brand, which has been highly 
successful. I also have one of these 
brands for onions and put on several 
light dressings of nitrate of soda during 
the growing season. I cannot give a 
comparative analysis of the fertilizers 1 
use With any degree of precision. I 
buy in carload lots at wholesale cash 
prices, a 2-8-7 grade, costing me about 
$21 per ton; while the 3-6-6 is a little 


[11] 327 
more costly, about $22. For white po- 
tutoes I put it in with a planter when 
the seed is put in the ground, using 
about 800 pounds per acre. For sweet 
potatoes, I put in the fertilizer with a 
planter that makes the ridge and drops 
the plants at the same time. I also use 
the same kind and quantity for onions 
raised from seed. It is put on in the 
Same way. For other crops it is ap- 
flied in drills or in the hills, as the 
case may be. I do not use much 
lertilizer broadcast 

Many of our farmers, I believe, could 
use fertilizers to better advantage if 
they gave more attention to their selec- 
tion for special crops and general ap- 
plication. Many farmers use speciai 
fertilizers for large crops, and few of 
them are buying raw materials and 
mixing their own according to instruc- 
tions from our agricultural experi- 
menters. Home mixing is practiced 
largely by many ftarmers who belong 
to the grange, througn which organ- 
ization they buy all their material at 
wholesale rates. 

— 
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Bradley’s is Best 


For all Green,Succulent Growth which Matures Rapidly 


Nowadays farmers require quick-acting fertilizers because they are raising quick-growing 

The plant food not only must be in forms best suited to the crop, but it must be im- 
mediately available and ready to act at once, so as to keep the crop growing day and night. 
Bradley’s Fertilizers HAVE FURNISHED THIS KIND OF PLANT FOOD FOR 
ALMOST HALF A CENTURY. The photograph shows a typical lot of Bradley asparagus 


crops. 


Why Experiment, when Bradley’s Fertilizers Produce Results Like This? 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS (The American Agricultural Chemical Co.) 
92 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








The bu yer of farm implements wants the best his money can buy. He wants imple- 


ments that require the least trouble to operate; 
draft; greatest incapacity, that do the work the best. Inthe 
Mower he gets just what he wants—nothing hedon't want. ¥ 
brains and long experience can produce or money can buy, 
We have only space here to hint at some 
free Mower book let gives them all—shows the parts in detail 
the Johnston No, 10 isthe cheapest mower to buy. 
prevent lost motion; why its draft is so 
divided; shows its Steel Roller Bear 


you reasons why. 


evenly 
ings 


least expense in repairs; easiest in 
Johnston No. 10 
It is the best that 
and we can give 
of them, but our 
and tells you why 


It tells why its three pawls 


which make it lightest in draft; shows its brass 
bushings which prevent heating; tells why it cuts 
clean, runs quietly—why it is the mower you 


want. 
mower points you ought to know 
& postal to get information that 
many dollars and much disap- 
Will also send our 1905 catalog 
theJohnston farm implements 
the highest award at St. Louis. 


The Johnston Harvester Co. 
Box 6-12 








will cut short 
grass, tall 
grass and 
weeds. If your 
dealers have 
not them, here 
is the price. 
Send draft or 
money order, 


No. 1—12 in. $5.00 
No. 2—15 in. $6.00 
No. 3—18 In. $7.00 
No, 4—21 in, $8.00 
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“Gorn is King.’ Its wonderful possibilities practical- 
4y developed in the newest and latest Silage work; 


“MODERN SILAGE METHODS.” 


An entirely new and practical work on Silos, their con- 
struction and the process of filling, to which is added 
complete and reliableinformation regarding Silage and 





its composition; feeding and a treatise on ons, 
being a Feeders’ and Dairymens’ Guide. 
1--Advantages of the Silo, !¥—How to Make Silage. 
ti—Building the Silo, ¥—Feeding Silage. 
ill—Silage Crops. Vi —A Feeder’s Guide, 
212 pages of peat, preston Information for 
practical mon. ontains just the things 
you have wanted to know and could not find elee- 
where. Copyrighted 193. Postpaid for 10 
cents, stamps or coin. 


THE SILVER MFG.CO., 


alem, Ohio. 
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22 "(0 Hours 


Spencer’s full circle Box Hay Presses. 
Guaranteed capacity of the Alligator Box 
Press 22 tons in 10 hours, Hercules Box 
Press 4 tons an hour, or no sale. In writing 
mame this paper. Catalog free. 


J. A. SPENCER, 
Dwight, Ill. 












QUAKER CITY 


Two Hopper Mill 


One for ear corn, the other for small grain. Grinds 
ear corn and small grain at the same time or sep- 
arately to any fineness. Mixes 
while grinding, also makes corn 
meal for table use. We furnish 


Special Plates 
for different kinds of grinding. 
Built in eight sizes, one to twen- 


ty horse power. Shipped on trial. 
Freight prepaid. Catalog free. 





The A.W. Straub Go.‘ci45'cocasc7 ico in 








This booklet will post you on the vital 
and costs but 
may save you 
pointment. 
which shows 
that captured 





1A am qa” 
Floating Frame 
Mowers 


are the only mowers made with 
the floating frame construction. 
This means that on uneven 
ground the bar is free to follow 
all depressions, cutting the crop 
with equal ease from hollows, 
humps or hillocks. Made in 
three sizes—to carry cutter bars 
of seven different lengths. Made 
for one horse or two. 


Walter A. Wood 


HARVESTING 
MACHINERY 


is made by skilled mechanics, 
carefully selected materials only 
being used. Send for our hand- 
some illustrated catalogue of 
Mowers, Binders, Reapers, Rakes 
and Hay Tedders, which gives 
illustrations and fullinformation. 
We will direct you to the nearest 
agency where you can inspect 

Repairs furnished for Walter A. 


Wood Machinery of any date—no 
matter how antiquated. 


We are the oldest independent makers 
of harvesting machinery in the world. 


WALTER A. WOOD 
MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 














WIRE-SI.40 Per 100 Lbs. 


ooth galvanized wire, put up 100 
Tbs. to a bale, lengths running up to 
250ft. No, 14 guage, per 100 Ibs. 61.40. 
Write for prices on other gauges. 
Fence staples, per 100 Ibs., 82.00. Wire 
nails, mixedin a keg, per 100 Ibs. , 61.60. 
Barbed wire, per 100 Ibs., $2.35. Poultry 
netting, steel fence, etc., atlow prices. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 
on merchandise of all kinds from 
Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ gales. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO,, West 85th & Iron Sts.,Chieago 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 












Moderate Farm Reserves of Grain. 


Last Season’s Grain Harvests Have Been Reduced Sharply During the Winter— 
Heavy Consumption of Corn and March 1 Reserves Not Burdensome— 
Wheat on Farms Smallest at This Date in Several Years —Oats Supply, on 
the Other Hand, Remains Liberal in All Producing States. 


As the result of its annual investiga- 
tion American Agriculturist presents 
the following estimates of the grain 
remaining in farmers’ hands on March 
1, 1905: 


% ofcrop  SBushels 
a e 972,000,000 
Wheat ....... 40 128,000,000 
rere 36.3 353,000,000 

For purpose of comparison, similar 


estimates for recent years are present- 

ec as follows: 

ESTIMATED FARM STOCKS FOR FOUR YEARS. 
{In round millions.] 


77 —Corn———~ ~-—Wheat—, 3 ——Oats— 
% bushels % bushels % bushels 
1905 ...37.8 972 23.0 128 36.3 353 
1904 ...36.5 846 22.3 157 31.3 268 
1903 ...41.6 1,063 25.7 196 35.8 269 
1902 ...30.2 429 24.2 182 28.8 202 
1901 ...37.7 825 23.8 133 36.0 299 


CORN RESERVES ONLY MODERATE, 


Last fall American Agriculturist esti- 
mated the corn crop at 2,574,000,000 
bushels, a figure slightly higher than 
the official estimate, and with one ex- 


ception, the largest crop on record. 
In spite of the large volume of the 
crop and the very small volume of 


exports during the past 12 months, the 
present investigation shows that the 
requirements for domestic consump- 
tion have been upon so large a scale 
as to reduce the farm reserve to a 
moderate figure. The crop was esti- 
mated as 227.000,000 bushels larger than 
that of 1903, but the present reserve on 
farms only totals 126,000,000 bushels 
larger than a year ago. 

The quality of the crop of 1904 was 
high, so greatly superior to that of 
1903 that a much smaller volume in 
measured bushels was required to per- 
form a certain work. On this account 
the actual consumption during the 12 
months, when presented in measured 
bushels, is slightly smaller than during 
the preceding 12 months, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, the feeding was upon a 
larger scale, and had the last crop been 
of as low feeding value as the previous 
year, the apparent distribution would 
have been much heavier. : 

The following statement shows in @ 
general way the record of corn con- 
sumption during the past two years: 


CORN CONSUMPTION IN 12 MONTHS, 
1904-5 1903-4 
Stocks .......... 846,000,000 1,063,000,000 
Crop .ececevecesed,014,000,000 2,346,000,000 





3,409,000,000 


Supply ........3,420,000,000 
846,000,000 


Reserve .eccoeess 972,000,000 





Distribution ..2,448,000,000 2,563,000,000 

WHEAT SUPPLIES CUT DOWN SHARPLY. 

The present reserve of wheat is, with 
one exception, the smallest ever record- 
ed, and again with one exception the 
percentage of the reserve is also the 
lowest. The actual reserve in 1897 was 
estimated at 124,000,000 bushels, and the 
percentage of the crop on hand on 
March 1, 1904, was 22.3%. 

The small reserve on March 1, 1905, 
is, of course, a consequence of the 
short crop of 1904, but its paucity is 
further augmented by the exceedingly 
low quality of last year’s crop. Under 
present conditions of supply and de- 
mand the present reserve cannot be 
considered as other than exceedingly 
small. Figuring upon the basis of our 
ordinary consumption, and the require- 
ments for seed, the estimates suggest 
there will be little wheat available for 
export during the next four months, 
er for stocks in all positions when the 
next crop becomes available. 

WHERE THE WHEAT CROP HAS GONE. 


Better record can be made of the 
supply and distribstion of wheat than 


in the case of any other cereal. The 
consumption of wheat has been figured 
fur many years as approximating 4 2-3 
bushels per capita. Using that data 
for this feature of distribution, taking 
the exports from official records, mak- 
ing a seed allowance in accordance 
with the usual practice, it is possible 
to present a statement of distribution 
in comparison with supply. Assem- 
bling these various factors of distribu- 
tion, we get the following results for 
the 12 months ending March 1, 1905: 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT 1904-5. 
{In round millions.] 





Supply Bus 
Farm stocks Mar 1, 1904......ccccccccdd 
Commercial stocks, Mar 1, 1904...... 61 
COR Oe GEE sonscevertonsesascuies + + D54 

ONE. 46.01050056000 4 sens neseenwoes ovcctta 

Distribution 
Cons’ption Mar 1, '04, to Feb 28, '05..384 
Exports Mar 1, ’04, to Feb 28, '05.... 52 
Seeds, winter and spring............ 74 
Commercial stocks, Mar 1, ’05........ 67 
Farm stocks, Mar 1, '05......... 128 

PE . cactacewddtsitsedeeissesscanewes 705 
It will be at once noted that th: 
figure of supply exceeds the apparent 
distribution by 67,000,000 bushels, Ii 
will neyer be possible to secure an 


exact balance between supply and dis- 
tribution, because there is certain in- 


definite amount of uncounted wheat, 
which has left the farm, and which 
has not yet made its appearance in 
commercial stocks; and because, fur- 


ther, there is a variation in the supply 
of flour held by millers, jobbers and in 
the domestic pantry. Just what allow- 
ance should be made for these indefi- 
nite and varying amounts cannot be 
figured up. It is very certain that 
the allowance is not sufficient to ac- 
count for the discrepancy which ap- 
pears this year between the supply 
and distribution. 

This discrepancy brings out in a 
striking manner another and most im- 
portant feature of the 1904 wheat crop. 
All estimates of crop production, in- 
cluding those made by American Agri- 
culturist, the department of agriculture, 
and other authorities, are made in 
measured bushels, the data being based 
upon the amount of wheat that comes 
from the thresher. The average weight 
of the commercial bushel varies from 
year to year, and for the crop of 1904 
was probably the lowest on record. In 
the northwest especially, largely in 
Kansas, and to a less extent elsewhere 
throughout the winter wheat belt, the 
quality of the crop was so low that 
much more than the normal Amount of 
measured grain has been required t 
produce a given amount of flour. This 
discount of the quality of the cro! 
accounts for the discrepancy between 
the figures of supply and distribution 
as presented above. 

OATS IN LIBERAL SUPPLY. 
The farm reserve of oats, while not 


unprecedentedly large is still very 
heavy. It was slightly larger in 1905 
and materially heavier in 1896. Whil 


this reserve is large, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it is a burdensom« 
surplus, because the returns indicate 
that it is better distributed than usual, 
with a good stock almost everywhere 
and no abnormally heavy accumulation 
in any district. With the reserve of 
corn only moderately large, and with 
the price of that cereal now relatively 
high, the demand for this oats surplus 
should be sufficient to move it out at 4 
fairly satisfactory price. 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 














Stocks of Field Beans are Moderate. 


The field bean situation at present 
is unusually interesting. This is due 
to the many complex phases that sur- 
round the market. During February. 
after a long period of inertia, prices at 
‘teading centers, particularly. in the 
east, showed considerable strength, pea 
beans at one time advancing 20 to 30 
cents per bushel at Boston and New 
York, with substantial advance also at 
Chicago. The improvement in the east 
was said to be due to reports of de- 


pleted stocks in the interior. However, 
the market evidently overshot itself, 
for a reaction has since set in, and 
part of the advance has been wiped 
out. 


Special advices to American Agricul- 
turist from a few of the leading bean 
ctions of Michigan and New York 
‘ndicate that farmers there are holding 
only moderate supplies, ranging from 
1) to 20% of the crop. In some dis- 
tricts of the Empire state stocks are 
reported to be lighter than at this 
time last year. 

HOW THE mICHIGAN CROP TURNED OUT. 

Michigan dealers estimate that re- 
serves in farmers’ hands in that state 
run between 15 and 20%, and in deal- 
ers’ hands another 15% of the crop. The 
ued firmness of the California 
bean crop no doubt results in a 
effect on eastern field 


se 


conti 
lima 

sympathetic 
beat 


The 


trade in foreign beans presents 
unusual features. Owing to a 
crop in Europe in 1904, importa- 
of beans into the United States 
ruled moderate the past few 
nths. For the seven months ending 


tions 


February 1, a total of 328,000 bushels 
ere brought into this country, a de- 
crease of nearly 50% from the same 
period in 1903-4, and about 60% from 
1402-8. On the other hand, prices in 


the United States have evidently been 
maintained at too firm a basis to per- 
mit of an enlargement in exports, 
which the short European crop would 
i as probable. Our exports of 
or the seven months ending 
February 1, aggregated 199,500 bushels, 
just a few thousand bushels more than 
the same period the preceding year. It 
is alleced that Canada has been supply- 
ing Europe rather freely with beans 
the past few months. 
EUROPEAN BEANS RETURNED. 


ite 


heans f 


Dealers in New York city say that 
ine to our moderate imports in the 
recent past, and also to the fact that 

ral thousand sacks (220 pounds 

) of beans have been returned to 
ve, stocks of white beans at the 
are not as large as they 
i year ago. General advices indi- 
that fully % of the 1904 bean 


owl! 





opolis 


cate 


rop has passed from first hands and 
tered largely into consumption. Un- 
s unforeseen conditions arise, the 


outlook for the remainder of the season 

no particularly discouraging 
feature. Choice pea beans are quotable 
t $1.95 to $2 per bushel at New York. 

This may be compared with $1.90 to 

a year ago. 

FOREIGN MOVEMENT OF BEANS. 

[In bushels for year ended June 30.] 


presents 


Ss 


$2.15 


Y Exports Av value Imports Av value 
04-5 ..*190,500 $2.21 *328,100 $1.35 
03-4 248,800 2.19 978,200 1.25 

1902-3 232,800 2.28 1,088,000 1.20 

1901-2 324,500 1.96 882,000 1.30 

1900-1 468,700 1.84 1,100,000 1.18 

1899-0 .. 617,400 1.59 967,000 1.08 
898-9 .. 883,200 1.43 184,500 89 

1897-8 .. $54,300 1.28 163,600 91 

1896-7 .. 900,200 1.23 483,000 1.01 

1895-6 .. 474,000 1.33 613,800 1.07 
*Seven months ended February 1. 

= : 

The American Agriculturist Year 
Book for 1905 has just been received. 
{ wish to thank you and say that I 
have kept all your Year Books since 
1899. They are all hardy reference 
books, and I find them very useful 


many times a year. Any one of them 


is worth more than you ask for the “old 


rh 5 — fl ate B. Winter, Essex Coun- 


ty, 
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Harvester Talks to Farmers—No. 2. 


The Steel and Iron Used in the Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee 
and Plano Harvesting Machines. 


]N buying a harvesting ma- 
chine—or anything else 
for that matter—the prob- 
lem which confronts you 
is to secure the best ma- 
chine for the money you 
pay—best not only in con- 
venience, but in durability, in strength, 
in long service and substantiality. 

The problem confronting the manu- 
facturer who wants a permanent trade 
is how to produce an article of the high- 
est quality and yet sell it at a reasonable 
price. He must keep his price down or 
his trade suffers; he must keep the 
quality up or his reputation suffers. 

This is especially true in dealing with 
the American farmer, for he is the most 
discriminating buyer in the world. He 
will not pay an extravagant price for 
anything; he will not take a shoddy ar- 
ticle a second time, at any price. 

Separately, the 








thus independent of such conditions, and 
cannot be forced to pay these exorbitant 
prices, but will have these supplies at 
the cost of producing them. This cost 
will not vary except to the slight extent 
that the cost of labor varies from year 
to year. 

The coal mines owned and operated 
by the International Harvester Company 
consist of 21,532 acres in Harlan County, 
Kentucky, producing 15,000 tons of cok- 
ing coal to the acre—a good 50 years’ 
supply. 

The iron mines operated by the Com- 
pany are in the Hibbing district of the 
Mesabi range in Itasca and St. Louis 
Counties, Minnesota, and in the Central 
Falls district of the Menominee range in 
Sauk and Iron Counties, Wisconsin. 
They produce high grade ore of both 
the Bessemer and non-Bessemer grade— 
a supply of 35,000,000 tons. 


you want a thing well done, you must do 
it yourself.” The factory superintendent 
at the Champion, the Deering, the Mc- 
Cormick, the Milwaukee or the Plano 
plant, knows for a certainty that every 
pound of steel and iron that goes into 
the machines he manufactures is right, 
absolutely right, of the highest grade and 
free from flaw or defect. He knows also 
that it is laid down in the factory under 
his care at as low a price as it is pos- 
sible to produce good steel and iron, for 
the cost of its production has not been 
affected by the speculative fluctuations 
of the market and every labor-saving, 
money-saving, quality-improving device 
known to the art of steel-making has 
been employed in its production. 

This is only one example of the manu- 
facturing policy of the International 
Harvester Company. The constant aim 
is to intprove the quality of its product 
in every possible 





manufacturers of 
the Champion, 
Deering, McCor- 
mick, Milwaukee 
and Plano ma- § V4 
chines could not KY 
afford to own the ‘hil 
facilities for sup- 

plying the mate- 
rials in raw 
state for their 
product, for such 
facilities can only 
be operated eco- 
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nomically on a 
large scale. The 
combined product 
of these plants, 
however, is suf- 
ficiently large to 
justify the owner- 
ship by the com- 








hick 


way. Not only its 


{ : : steel, but its lum- 
2S: ber and other ma- 
NN; terials are produc- 

- ed at firat hand. 
Wecontend that 


this policy means 
much tothe farmer 
who uses harvest- 
ing machinery, for 
it makes possible, 
and it is the only 
way in which it is 
possible—the pro- 
duction of a ma- 
chine of the high- 
est quajity at the 
lowest cost. 

And that is what 
you are looking 
for. You cannot 
afford to overlook 








pany of the 

sources of supply of raw material, and 
it was largely for the purpose of such 
ownership that the International Har- 
vester Company was organized, 

Take the matter of steel and iron as 
an illustration. The modern harvesting 
machine contains a good proportion of 
steel and iron, and in the past few years 
the price of these commodities has va- 
ried greatly. In times of commercial 
depression stocks of merchandise made 
of steel and iron in the hands of mer- 
chants throughout the country are al- 
lowed to run down to the lowest ebb 
possible, then when times improve these 
stocks must be replenished quickly. This 
sudden and enormous demand overtaxes 
the facilities, and because of premiums 
paid for quick delivery the prices of 
iron and steel go abnormally high. At 
times steel soared so high in price that 
numerous small establishments were 
forced out of business, and even man- 
ufacturers who had the spot cash to pay 
for the goods were often unable to ob- 
tain steel and iron at the times they 
most needed them. Owning its ownsup- 
plies of iron and steel in the raw state 
the International Harvester Company is 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany’s steel and merchant bar mills are 
in South Chicago, Ill. They cover an 
area Of 50 acres, employ 1,500 men and 
have a capacity of 900 tons daily. The 
accompanying illustration gives a partial 
view of this big steel plant. It consists 
of two complete blast furnaces, a con- 
verting mill, a blooming mili and a mer- 
chant bar mill, 

When the ore is received from the 
mine it is first smelted, then converted 
into steel, cast inté steel ingots, reduced 
to steel billets and roiled into various 
sizes of rods, flats and ovals required in 
making harvesting machinery. 

This immense plant is admittedly one 
of the best equipped steel plants in the 
United States. It has every facility for 
producing steel and iron of the highest 
grade. It is manned by skilled and ex- 
pert workmen and every step in the pro- 
duction of the metal parts of the Inter- 
national machines is under the constant 
and careful supervision of those who are 
most interested in maintaining the high 
quality of the company’s product. 

This plant and its success is a strik- 
ing illustration of the old proverb, “If 


this question of 
quality, durability, strength, long-life. 

You can get this only in the Interna- 
tional line, for the International Har- 
vester Company is the only company 
having complete facilities for manufac- 
turing under modern conditions, 

The fact that 90 per cent of the har- 
vesting machines sold in this country are 
of the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s manufacture—the fact that this 
percentage is increasing every year, is 
pretty good evidence that the wide- 
awake, keen, discriminating American 
farmer is satisfied with its product. 

His endorsement is worth something 
to you. 

At any rate, we ask every reader of 
this little talk to do this: 

Call on the dealer in your locality for 
catalogues and full information relative 
to the Champion, the Deering, the Mc- 
Cormick, the Milwaukee or the Plano 
in your own locality. Each dealer un- 
derstands thoroughly the one line he 
sells, and carries a complete stock of 
repair parts. He'll be pleased to show 
you his particular line. 





The International Harvesting Machines, 


Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee and Plano 


are used by 90 per cent of the grain and grass growing farmers of America. i 
full value for every cent spent for their machines. Their endorsement is worth something to you. 


They 


are satisfied because they have received 
They have received 


greater value than they could get elsewhere because of the superior facilities for manufacturing and the common sense 
policy of the International Harvester Company. 


Remember, The International Lines are Represented by Different Dealers. See them for catalogues. 


Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Mowers, 
Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, 


Weber Wagons, Binder Twine. 






























































LIVE STOCK 


A Sure 
Money Maker 
On the Farm 








When you buy a Cream Separator 
you cheat yourself if you don’t get 
that makes and 
money for 


the machine saves 


the most 


Cream, 
repairs and oil—all represent money, 


Se United States Cream Separator 


holds the world’s record for clean skimming—saves cream every day 


you, 








that other separators lose. 

Substantial and simple—extremely durable. No joints to work 
loose, no ratchet pin to break off, no exposed gears to be injured—no 
repairs. 

Perfect adjustment of working parts—no oil wasted. 

You can’t make your cows pay you as they should withouta U. S. 
Cream Separator. Write for free illustrated catalogue to-day. 


The Vermont Farm Machine Company §5'ows FAuts 


Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis.. Sio City, I 
Kansas City, Mo., Salt Lake City, Utah, San Francisco, Cal i Portland, oe. Boffale 
- Y., Portland, Me., Montreal and Sherbrooke, Que., Hamilton, Ont, 
Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 



































SAVE 20 CENTS PER SHEEP ° sx2", 9220", 
you shear with 
work bo done for nothing. Don’t butcher your sheep, Shear 
with machine and get one pound of vu vol cxrtra per head. It will 
Creameries, condenseries, and wholesale milk buyers in general require 
producers to cool and aerate the mi:k. Champion Milk Cooler removes 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 4 Squires St., Cortland, N. Y. 
BUY A CHAMPION MILK COOLER AND AERATOR 
chargo big prices for trying to do. Cure 
Fistula or Poll Evil in 16 to 80 days. 


b] 
Stewart’s Improved [904 FRics 
Sheep Shearing Machine 75 
2 
more than cover the cost of shearing. Send today for valuable 
book, ‘‘Hints on Shearing.” It is free and will save rou money 
animal heat and stable odors, prevents quick souring and saves ice. If you 
sell direct to consumers, they want milk that keeps, and butter free from 
Fistula 
ia nM Pol 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


The day of the old fa8hioned hand shears is past. No owner of 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO.,, 285 Ontario Street, Chicago. 
taint, so you need a Champion Cooler to hold their trade. Write today 
Ev il 
isa wondes-gearentoed to cure any case— 


0 sheep or more can afford to shear by hand, even though the 
Buyers Demand Cooled Milk 
for valuable free booklet ‘‘Milk and Its Care” and catalog of dairy apparatus. 

Do yourself what horse doctors 
money back if it fails. No cutting—noecar. 
















when you have ready to hand a remedy which will 
cure the {lls you fear, 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


cures Spavins, Ringbones, Curbs, Splints and all 
forms of lameness. frs the very bestform of horse 
Insurance. 






aves the horse sound and smooth. Free 

Book tells all about it—a good book for any 

horse owner tohave. Write for it. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, + Chicago, Il. 









Arkansaw, Wis., February 17, 1904, 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. : 
Gentlemen:—Will you please mail me acopy of 
your “Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases?” f 
have used Kendall’s Spavin Cure anc have found 
none other equal. I shall never be without it one 
day. It has saved a valuable colt for me. 
Very truly yours, JOHNS.DeMARCE, 
Price $1; six for $6. Asa liniment for family use 
it has noequal, Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN CURE, also "A Treatise on the Horse,"* the 
book free, or address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO,, ENOSBURC FALLS, VT. 

















HEAVES | 














Fe rae ne | SUFFER | i 
the BEERY B mtd : 
Four BITS IN ONE sr vA s | 
¥ Cures Kickers, Runaways, Puilers, TO-DA' a $3 PACKAGE Vee ts 
at Shy te. Send for Bit on T : 
AeA Daye’ ‘Trial and circular showing | ACSCLUTELY will cure any case 
Ns d the four distinct ways of using it PU or your money will be 
AlLadycanholdhim, Prof, J.R.Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohio, | ONLY POSITIVE 37 PAC. GE will 
PERMANENT cure ordinary cases. 






Sent post paid on 
} receipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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COMPANY 
MINERAL HEAVE REWFSonan as 














Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. 
Pratts P. V. Condition Powder. 

















~~ See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


AND DAIRY 


Timely Hints About Sheep. 


R. R. STUART, CLARION COUNTY, PA, 


Care should be the watchword at all 
seasons, but more especially when the 
lambs are being dropped. The ewes 
need plenty of fresh air and exercise 
and a good warm inclosure in which 
they should be compelled to stay nights 
and on rainy days. A few good hurdles 
should be constructed to separate the 
ewes from the rest of the flock till 
the lambs are three or four days old. 
These need not be more than 5x6 feet 


Feed is of prime importance to the 
breeding ewe. This should consist pri- 
marily of good clover hay and oats, 
supplemented by a few roots. If the 
above ration cannot be had, wheat, 
bran, oats, good bright corn fodder 


and mixed hay may be substituted. 
Early lambs need special care. Much 
attention should be given to feeding. 
The ewe’s supply of milk soon ceases 
to satisfy the cravings of their grow- 
ing appetites and they early learn to 
eat both hay and grain. Lambs should 
have a run of their own, to which the 
sheep have no access. Here the lambs 


may profitably be fed a little clover 
hay and ground oats, or, what would 
be better still, oatmeal. As the grass 


great care should be 
exercised in not making too rapid a 
change from the dry to the succulent 
food, as at that time sheep are very 
susceptible to scours. The male lambs 
should be castrated before they are 
three weeks old, if the conditions of 
the weather are favorable, as less dan- 
ger attends the operation at this age 
than at any other time. This is most 
easily done by snipping off the lower 
end of the scrotum, when the testi- 
cles protrude and can be taken away 
with little or no trouble. 

All lambs should be docked, the ear- 
lier the better. This operation is very 
simple and can be performed by almost 
any one. A convenient device 
block of hard wood, about 1 foot 
Lay the lamb’s tail on the block and 
draw the skin on the tail toward the 
rump. Part the wool about 2 inches 
from the rump and with a sharp chisel 
and mallet the operation is quickly 
performed. The skin which was drawn 
up will now close down over the wound 
and a rapid and smooth healing result. 

— 


Crate for Handling Hogs. 


LEO C, REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN 


begins to grow 


is a 


high. 


The farmer who keeps but two or 
three brood sows and depends upon his 


neighbor for the service of a boar, fre- 
quently find it quite an undertaking 
to drive sows to the boar when the 


animal is kept some distance away. For 
years I practiced the method of keep- 
ing but a few sows and depending upon 
the neighbors keeping a boar for pub- 
lic service, but instead of trying to 
drive the animals I made a crate which 
could be easily loaded onto a wagon 
and in this way practically done away 
with a considerable of hard work oth- 


erwise caused by trying to drive the 
animals. 

The diagram of crate here shown 
gives a fair idea of what structur2 
of this nature is like and also the re- 
quirement for its construction. The 


crate is 5 feet 6 inches long by 2 feet 
wide by 3 feet 6 inches high. In be- 
ginning the construction of the crate 


necessary to find some hard 
wood strips about 4 inches wide for 
the corner pieces. It is very essential 
that these corner pieces be of durable 
timber, for the strength of the crate 
is dependent upon their lasting qual- 
ities. 

The remaining 
should be made out of pine or 
wood material, so that the crate 
when constructed be as iight as pos- 
sible. The strips on the sides are 4 
inches wide and spaced 2 inches apart. 
As will be observed in the diagram, 
two strips near the top were allowed 


it is first 


crate 
bass- 
will 


part of the 


to project sufficiently to give a chance 





for handles for handling the crate. 
The end pieces are made out of 18-inch 
pine boards, one at each end. These 
beards are so arranged that they will 
easily slide up and down in slots. It 
is necessary or at least will prove con- 
venient to have both ends so that they 
can be opened. 
To load a hog 
build a small pen 


first 
wide 


into the crate, 
about 10 feet 



































CRATE, 


HOG 


A DESIRABLE 


and 20 feet long, then set the crate 
just on the outside up to one corner. 
In this way the animal can be cornered 
up and forced to go into the crate. If 
it is necessary to load the animal onto 
a wagon, lay down two 2x4’s, put two 
rollers, one at the front of the crate 
and the other at the back end and then 
gradually push the crate up the incline 
onto the wagon, The lower the wagon 
the less work it is to do the loading. 


All Stock Take to the Cowpea. 


HIRA Y, KY. 


M RUNYON, BOYD COUN 
I have been raising a few cowpeas 
for three years; they are considered a 
new crop in our section. The past sea- 
I sowed six bushels in the same 
field in which I had sown two bushels 
the summer before; this in a strip 
through the middle of the field. 1 
could tell to the very furrow where 
the peas had been the summer before. 
It was a poor piece of clay soil, with 
running brier roots all mingled through 
and very tough to break up. But 
where the had been before it 
was loose and easily turned and with 
no briers to amount to anything. 

Past year I had a good crop of pea 
hay. I planted some of three different 
kinds, Clay, Black and Whippoorwill, 
and decided that the last named va- 
riety would hereafter be my standby. 
Tt has a great many pods; the others 


fon 


peas 


mostly vines. Every animal on th 
place, chickens and all, like it and 
thrive wonderfully on it. Horses and 
cows will leave corn to eat it. After 
the first two or three feedings to the 
cows, it will increase the milk flow 


considerably 

In sowing the peas the 
turned deep, and harrowed and fixed in 
rood shape, as indeed it should be for 
any other crop. We cut for hay when 
the pods begin to turn yellow, put up 
in shocks as soon as wilted well. Let 
stand in the field till eured out and 
then pack tightly in the barn loft. If 


} 


land must be 


Icft to get too ripe before cutting, the 
seed will shatter a good deal. Hogs 
can be turned in the field after the 
hay is in. They will gather every 


shattered pea with profit to themselves 
and owner too. 
SS 
Advice to Feed Mill Buyers—Feed 
grinders differ in capacity, in character 
ef work, in durability, ease of move- 


ment, ete. Prospective buyers should 
see that the machines they purchase 
possess all of these essentials. A mill 
lacking either of the above qualities 


fil 


ire 





in whatever 
Quaker City feea 

° . ’ 
b & Co of Philadel- 


is a very poor barga 
it may cost. The 
mill, sold by Strat 





rhia, has been on the market for almost 
40 years. Each season sees greater 
numbers of the machines going into 


dura- 


They combine high speed, 
grinding, 


use, 
bility, 
running and 
tures which distinguish them from ¢ 
er makes. Catalog and full particula : 
can be had free by writing Straub * 
Co, at either Philadelphia or Chicaso. 
and mentioning this paper. See the!r 
adv in these columns for street ad- 
dress. 


coarse and fine ea 
innumerable special - 
oth- 











Echoes from the Pure Milk Meeting. 





At the recent conference in New York, 
Ww. G. Hurst of Great Bend, Pa, secre- 
tary of the five states co-operative 
‘reameries associations, said: “It takes 
ibout 1,338,000 quarts of milk daily to 
the great city of New York. It 
about 232,000 cows to produce 
milk, saying nothing of the butter 
ind cheese that the city consumes. It 
10,000 to 12,000 farmers to 
milk cows, and very few, if any, 
of them have anything to say about the 
price they receive for their milk. The 
middleman sets the price and he pays 
the farmer when he gets good and 
eady—sometimes not at all. I will 
sive you some of the prices the middle- 
have paid the farmers for this 

In the first place the milk ex- 
hange sets the price, which they claim 

et to the farmer, but it is not. The 
nt price (March 1) is $1.61 per can, 

rht 26 to 32 cents, ferriage 3 cents, 
handling 20 cents, total 57 cents 
out of $1.61, leaving $1.04 per 
or a trifle more than 2% cents per 

iart to the farmer. The average price 
the farmer has received for his milk 
g the past seven years in the 32- 
zone is $1.95, a little less than 2 
cents per quart the year around, This 
milk has cost the farmer to produce it 
: 3 cents per quart, accord- 
> price of feed, which at pres- 


supply 
takes 


this 


ikes from 


these 


men 


nilk. 


tior 


to come 


durin 


cent 


to 
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from 2's 
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HANDLING MILK 


We know the cost. We produce the 
milk and were it not for the farmer 
there would be no milk. 

I am a farmer and I am proud of it. 
We feed the world, we clothe the world, 
and were it not for the farmers these 
great railroads that center in your 
great city could not exist. Yet the 
farmer has not one word to say as to 
what he should have for his milk. If 
he makes a kick to the middleman, he 
is called a hayseeder, etc. Now, gen- 
tlemen, what we want is this skimming 
and adulteration of milk stopped and 
give you pure milk as it comes from 
the cows. With your co-operation we 
hope to succeed in doing so. We are 
fighting the milkman that adulterates 
his milk and we ask you to insist that 
your dealer give you good, wholesome, 
pure milk for the family and children. 
Let us stand by the honest old cow, 
and verily we shall have an abundance 
of genuine butter for our bread and 
pure milk for our babes. 


Cheddar Cheese Making, 


PROF A. J. GLOVER, ILLINOIS. 


The cheddar system proper is that 
in which the curd is matted and the 
cheese firm and meaty, not soft and 
porous like cheese made by the granu- 





lar process. In order to make good 
cheese it is necessary to have pure, 
sweet milk to begin with. The Farring- 


ton or Mann acid test can be used to 














GREAT POLAND-CHINA BOAR, MEDDLER 


This animal is 
il show boars 
St Le world's fair, where he won 
under-one-year class and other honors. 

lividual attracted 
Lind-Chinas originated in the state of 
cally every state of the union. 


recarded by 
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ent is $20 to $25 per ton, making the 
cost about 3 cents per quart. 

The middleman is not satisfied with 
his profits and the farmers’ work 


thrown in, but he must go to work and 
adulterate this milk so as to take it out 
the consumer as well. Out of every 
creameries shipping milk to this 
I dare say that 75% of these are 
adulterating or skimming their milk. 
The law says that “thou shalt not take 
from nor add to.” I know of a cream- 
y this winter where a man was or- 
ered to skim the milk. He refused to 
The man that bought the milk 
iS going to discharge him, but the 
irmers took it up and refused to bring 
ilk if he was discharged. I know an- 
other case where three farmers were 
Shut out. Their milk was not taken be- 
cause it was too poor. That milk test- 
ed 3.6 and 3.8%, but the milkmen would 
lot take it, unless it. tested 4% or bet- 
er. What for? So he could skim a lit- 
tle cream from every can and keep 
within the New York law, which says 
¥ I can cite a good many such cases. 
We think the farmer should have some- 
thir ng to say about the prices he re- 
ceives for these 1,388,000 quarts of milk 
you receive daily in your great city. 
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brought out in recent years, 


much attention from eastern visitors at the fair. 


many breeders as one of the most phenom- 


He was first exhibited at the 
first in the 
this fine 
Po- 
Ohio and to-day are raised in practi- 


the grand championship, 
Although bred in Kansas, 


determine the amount of lactic acid 
in the milk when it is delivered. Milk 
that has more than .2 of 1% lactic acid 
should not be received for cheese mak- 
ing. The Wisconsin curd test is used 
to determine any bad fermentation that 
cannot be smelled or tasted, Using the 
acid and curd tests aids the cheese 
maker in locating impure milk and 
helps him to make a uniform grade of 
cheese. 

Unless milk is occasionally stirred 
while it is being received and ripened, 
the cream wil! rise and by mixing it 
with the milk again some of the cream 
will become churned, thereby losing 
considerable €at in the whey. When 
the milk is all in the vat steam should 
be turned on and the milk heated to 
86 degrees and the rennet or acid test 
made. The Monrad and Marschall tests 
are most commonly used. Milk should 
be ripened to a point where in two 
hours from the time the rennet is added 
the curd will be ready to separate from 
the whey. 

The first day that cheese, is made, 
the maker should make a rennet test 
and note the condition of his milk. If 
milk is found to be _ over-ripe, the 
cheese maker must hurry to keep ahead 
of fermentation. If milk is too sweet, 
he will have to wait until the proper 


amount of acid develops. When good, 
sweet milk is delivered a starter should 
be used to hasten the ripening. Usual- 
ly not over 2% is needed. 

When the milk is properly ripened 
the rennet extract should be added, 
about 4 ounces to 1000 pounds of milk, 
This is diluted in a pail of water and 
is poured evenly into the vat from 
one end to the other. The water should 
be at about 86 degrees. The rennet 
should be thoroughly mixed with the 
milk by stirring gently for five minutes 
after it is added. 

CUTTING THE CURD, 

The curd is ready to cut when it will 
break clean before the finger. Curd 
should be firm enough to cut in 15 to 
3) minutes after the rennet is added. It 
is then cut lengthwise of the vat by 
a horizontal knife, and both length- 
wise and crosswise with a perpendicu- 
lar knife. This will form the curd into 
cubes one-half inch sguare, which is 
fine enough for slow-curing cheese. The 
curd must be stirred constantly or it 
will soon settle and knit together. It 
is well to stir five minutes before the 
steam is turned on. Then apply steam 
slowly at first, taking about 45 minutes 
to raise the temperature from 86 to 98 
degrees. If milk is heated rapidly it 
requires vigorous stirring to keep par- 
ticles from knitting together and causes 
considerable loss in the whey. When 
the milk is over-ripe, the curd must be 
heated faster and to a higher tempera- 
ture, 

COOKING THE CURD, 

It is difficult to tell when the curd is 
cooked enough. There should be one- 
eighth inch of acid in the curd when 
the whey is drawn. When a handful is 
pressed together it should not remain 
in a solid mass but fall apart readily. 
An overcooked curd will be tough and 
corky, while an undercooked one will be 
soft and mushy and will not make solid 
cheese. The acid in the curd can be 
measured by the Mann’s acid test. The 
whey should show only .2 of 1% acid. 
The hot iron test is made by heating an 
iron reasonably hot, not to burn the 
curd, and then touch a piece of the 
curd to it and pulling it away slowly. 
If the curd contains enough acid, small, 
fine threads will string out about one- 
eighth of an inch. 

When the correct amount of acid is 
developed the whey is drawn and the 
curd placed on racks in the end of the 


vat and covered with coarse linen 
cloth. It should be stirred for a few 
moments to remove loose whey and 


then left to mat evenly about six inches 
deep. In about 15 minutes it may be 
cut into large blocks, which should be 
turned frequently to prevent the whey 
from collecting in any part of it. 

When the curd is cooled to 85 degrees 
it can be put in the press. Pressure 
should be applied slowly at first, but 
in 15 minutes full pressure can be ap- 
plied. The cheese will be ready to 
press in one hour. After dressing the 
cheese it should be pressed until next 
morning, when it may be taken out and 
put in a cooling ,room. 
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A Most Generous Offer—When the 
Middletown machine company of Mid- 
dletown, O, came out with their prop- 
osition in which they said they would 
ship a gasoline engine on 30 days’ free 
trial to any reader of this publication, 
it attracted a good deal of attention, 
and they at once got into touch with a 
good many of our readers who believed 
that a gasoline engine would pay for 
itself on their farm. The Woodpecker 
people now say they have decided to 
pay the freight and send the engine 
on free trial to any of our readers who 
answer the advertisement in the col- 
umns of this paper. You can get a 
Woodpecker engine now to try out on 
your farm without paying 1 cent un- 
til you know what the engine will do. 
If you want a gasoline engine there is 
absolutely no reasOn why you should 
not get one this spring. Write the 
Woodpecker people pbout the terms of 
payment. We are sure they will have 
a proposition that will interest you. 

















The cut shows them—catalog I- 100 tells 
all about them. Notico tho low supply 
can, bottom foed, wholly enclosed gears, 
absence of oil cups or holes. No other 
separator has these advantages. 


The Sharples Co. P. M. Sharples 
Wost Chester, Pa. 








ABSORBINE 


REMOVES 
BURSAL ENLA str 
HICKENED TISSL 
FILTRATED PARTS , and an 
UFF OR SWELLING, CURE 
AMENESS, ALLAYS P. —~ 
without laying the horse up. Des 
blister, stain or remove the hair. 2.00 : 
bottle, delivered. Pamphlet 1-B free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind,$1.00 
Bottle. Cures Sy novitis, heb | Sinew, 
Strains, Gouty or Rheumatic eposits, 
> Pain. Book free. Manufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass, 











The Superior 
Cream actor ! 


Get all the Cream. A complete 
separation made in 60 to 90 minutes— 
quick and sure results—less trouble and 
expense—does not mix water with milk. 
Absolutely guaranteed or your money 
back. Write today for full ‘particulars 
Superior Fence Machine Co, 
go7Grand River Ave. etroit, Mich. 





DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


Heave, Cough, D 

‘ semper and Indiges- 
¥ tion Cure will ma 
rmanen cul 

E™ Cilments named. Beco 


GUARANTEED 
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Bickmore’s 
Gall Cure 


is the quickest, 
surestand best 
cure known for 


H Col. 
fac ana haddle 
Galla, Serateh: 





ke Ts Teats on cows. Sold by all deal 
and guaranteed by us. Sample mailed for locents. 
Get it now and have it ready when you need it, 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Bex 507, Old Town,Me. 
etal 
Colic is dangerous! Get 
Pratts Veterinary Colic Cure, 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30yearsold. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 












The Chicks 


strong and healthy there is nothing like 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a, Chicl:s 
very frequently become exhausted from 
a rapid growth of feathers, which is char- 
acterized by debility, general ill conci- 
tion and leg wealcness, 's he digestive ton- 
ics of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a work 
wonders in these cascs. It strengthens 
every organ, makes pullets lay earlier. 
We guarantee that if Pan-a-ce-ais fed 
once a day, bersinning when the chicks 
are less than a week old and continued 
until they are well feathered, there will 
be no loss from gapes or other diseases, , 


DR. HESS 
POULTRY 
PAN-A-CE-A 


is formulated by Dr. Hess (M.D.,D.V.5.) 
but a penny aday for 30 to 60 fowls, 
1} Ibs. 250, mall or 
express 40¢ 
& Ids. 60e 
12 Iba. 01.25 
25 Ib. pall 62.59. 
SoldonaWritten Guarantee 
Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48 page Poultry 
Book, free, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


When setting the hen sprinkle both hen 
and nest with Instant Louse Hiller. 


Except in Canada 
and extremo 
West and South, 



























tellahowtomakemoney 
—How to raise young chicks 
for early springmarkets when 
prices are high. Howto make 
a profit on ducks, How to 
feed for heavy fowls. 
to makehens lay. Why not 
get an adequate return from 
poultry? Why not try modern 
methods this year? 

Why not learn about incuba- 
tors and broode rs from a firm 


How 


for the book roy Itis bon 
GEO. ERTEL CO., 
Quincy, Ill. 


CYPHERS 


are tee 1 AZSR oe and 
healthier chicks than any other or 
your money back. Used and ene 
dorsed by 42 Government Experi- 
ment Stations. Completecatalogand 
poultry Guide, 212 pages (8x11) free 
if you send the address oftwo neivh- 
eng who keep good poultry and name 
nis paper. Address nearest office. 
CYPHERS INCUGATOR Co., Cuffalo, M. Y. 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San } rancigco, 














y te and so certain ff 
to please that wesendit 
30 DAYS FREE. 


Pay for it if you like it. Incuba- 

tor, cnt & and poultry supply ff 

@atalog FR Poultry paper 1 yr. 0c. ff 

ROYAL OUBATOR ECO 
Drawer 52 Des M 




















760 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


That’s the way we sell the Success 
Incubator. We give you an oppor- 

A and th of taking off two hatches 
ye | trying machine. 

it back if not satisfactory. 

Send } A free, illustrated catalog. 
AMERICAN BROODER CO, 

Box42, Racine, Wis. 


















SS I os For 
200 -gg 

INCUBATOR 
fn construction and 


Perfect 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 
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Poultry Dealers Organize. 





At a recent meeting the poultry deal- 
ers of New York formed the dressed 
poultry and game association of New 
York. A constitution was adopted and 
a set of by-laws including the forma- 
tion of a credit system discussed and 
referred to a committee for formu- 
jation. The committee previously ap- 
nointed to oppose the dressed poultry 
bills before the assembly at Albany, 
read the petition it had prepared. This 
was signed by 13 firms that deal in 
Cressed poultry. The petition to the 
comnittee of agriculture is as follows: 

We, the undersigned dealers in 


dressed poultry hereby desire to ex- 
nress our objections to the assembly 
bills Nos 467 and 730, the former intro- 


duced by Mr Thonet, the latter by Mr 
Fish and both bills referred to your 
honorable committee. The aforesaid 
tills provide* for the dressing of all 
revltry by the removal of the entrails, 
--d such an act the undersigned peti- 
tioners claim would be impracticable, 
unsanitary and contrary to the laws of 
nature, as we have unquestionable evi- 
cence that poultry will keep in a much 
sweeter state of preservation when un- 
Crawn. It would be impracticable to 
ship ice-packed drawn poultry eight 
months in the year and such law, if ap- 
proved by your honorable committee, 
would ruin an industry, which in the 
city of New York alone amounts to 
over $20,000,000 annually. 
sail ies 

Requirements of Brooder Chicks. 
COUNTY, N J. 





GRANT DAVIS, HUNTERDON 


When it comes to making a machine 
to take the place of the mother hen in 
raising chickens, several considerations 
must be kept in mind, if “we would 
make a success of the undertaking. It 
must have good ventilation and the 
temperature must be easily controlled 
so as to avoid extremes. The heat 
must be evenly distributed throughout 
the hover, so that the chicks will not 
crowd and smother. It is a common 
mistake to get too many chicks in a 
hrooder, following the instructions of 
the makers who in order to make their 
machines show off ‘well, overrate their 
capacity. If too many chicks are 
crowdod in a brooder, all of them suf- 
fer. None have the best chance at the 
food and drink. Exercise within the 
brooder is too much restricted, and the 
animal heat, being greater, the temper- 
ature of the brooder is liable to run 
too high. 

Brooders are very often képt too 
hot, causing the death of a great 
many brooder chicks. When the ma- 
chine is pretty well crowded, 90 degrees 


or a little over is enough for a week 
cr so, and efter that the temperature 
may be lowered about 5 degrees per 
week, until it corresponds practically 
with the natural temperature. Heat 
is weakening when it is beyond nor- 


mal, and at the delicate age and with 
artificial surroundings causes failure 
in the business. A good plan is to have 


the thermometers suspended in the 
hover, so that the bulb is about 2 
inches from the floor; then one can 
tell, at a glance, whether the lamp 
fiame should be turned up a bit, or 
lower, or the ventilators be opened or 
cicsed. 


I cover the floor of the brooder thinly 
with fine sand, which is gathered and 
stored before winter sets in, so that it 
is perfectly dry. When the young 
chicks are placed in the brooder, they 
are given their first feed, which is 
hard boiled egg pulverized and scat- 
tered in the sand, With their first meal 
they start with the grit. At first the 
chicks need help to get within the 
cloths of the hover, but they soon learn 
to know where they find warmth, and 
also where they find feed. At first, I 
feed every three hours; in two or three 
days bread crumbs or oatmeal are add- 
ed in small quantity. Exereise favors 
Cigestion and when the chicks know 
to run up and down the incline, 


STARTING THE 








YOUNG BIRDS 


they may be fed more freely. A baked } 
loaf of shorts and cornmeal makes good 
feed for young chicks and cracked 
corn and broken wheat may be given. 
I keep charcoal, fine bone and oyster 
shells and clean, pure water where 
they can help themselves. The brood- 
ers should be thoroughly cleaned out 
twice a week or oftener, and new sand 
rut in. No dampness or filth is al- 
lowed. 

If the weather is warm and grass is 
beginning to grow, the chicks are got- 
ten on the ground as soon as they can 


run around lively. If snow is on the 
ground and nothing is growing, 
chopped cabbage or other vegetabies 


are given them for green food and to 
make variety. 


My Method of Raising Chicks. 


«. J, LOCKE, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, N Y. 








Chicks are kept in the incubator for 
24 hours after all are hatched. Then 
50 are put in each of our ten brooders 
kept out of doors. As we have no 
proper brooder house, we get our first 
hateh out April 20. The temperature 
during the first week is 90 degrees un- 
der the hover and is lowered five de- 
grees each week. Chicks are not fed 
for 48 to 56 hours after hatching. They 
are kept in the brooder a month, then 
put in coops, 30 to each coop. Sand 
is used on the floor of the brooder the 
first week, after which chaff or cut 
clover, to which is added as much, no 
more, chick feed than the chicks will 
eat five times a day for the first two 
weeks. 

The second two weeks chicks are fed 
three times a day. After transfer to 
coops, a hopper feed box is used. This 
is filled with ground oats, three parts, 
and bran one part each, mixed by 


corn 
measure. The chick food is discon- 
tinued. Chicks have free range of or- 


chard and garden. Grit, oyster shells, 
beef scraps, charcoal and water are con- 
stantly before them. At two to three 
months chicks are gradually fed the 
same ration as the laying stock, cracked 
corn, wheat and a mash of table scraps. 
We hatched 756 chicks, raised to ma- 
turity 725. Eighteen pullets began lay- 
ing at three and one-half months. 





Poultry Buildings must be simple, 
convenient, dry and free from drafts, 
especially for incubator and brooder 
work. The building that I use is 12x20 
feet, weather boarded up and down 
with common hard lumber, cracks slate~ 
ted, and ceiled crosswise inside with 


%-inch hemiock lumber. The floor is 
8 inches deep in sand. This is easier to 
handle than earth, affords perfect 


drainage, takes up any jar and won't 
stick to shoes or clothing, even when 


wet. Last season I hatched as high as 
92% of the fertile eggs, 184 out of 200.— 
[D. E. Shields, Darke County, O. 





Notable Egg Laying Contest—In 
the recent egg laying contest in Aus- 
tralia, 70 pens each containing six 
hens were entered in competition. The 
five leading pens at the close were 
White Wyandottes, which laid 1308 
eggs; Black Orpingtons, 1274; Blue An- 
dalusians, 1233; White Leghorns, 1225; 
Brown Leghorns, 1253. Probably the 
cost and profits are of even more in- 
terest than these records. The total 
cost of feed was $590.64; market value 
of the eggs $1808.90; balance, $1218.32. 
This balance divided by the 442 hens 
makes an average return per hen of 
$2.75. 


An Ideal HRoof—To be economical 
and satisfactory a roof for farm build- 
ings should be highly fire-resisting, 
durable and requiring little repairing. 
These qualities are embodied in Rex 
Flintkote roofing, manufactured by J. 
A. & W. Bird & Co, 34-38 India street, 
Boston, Mass. The new mammoth rail- 
road station at Atlanta, Ga, is covered 
with this roofing. If you will write the 
firm, they will send you free samples 
of roofing material and booklet. Men- 
tion this paper for quick service. 




















the old leaky roof. Geta 
new one that will endure. 








Put = 







on your building and you will never care how haré 
it rains or how hot the sun shines. AMATITE is 
the same all the year round—in any climate—the 
best Beady Roofing made, 

aovtes can put it down. 

ple on req 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING co. 

New w York Philadelphia 
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hatches moreand stronger chicks than any other 
sneuaae Least oil and least attention 
of any. Best of all, it’s an 


INCUBATOR 


SOLD ON TIME 


Not a cent of cost to start poultry raising. We 

arrange payments to suit you, the machine 

will pay for itself. Ask for our great offer. 

Kalamazoo Brooders will raise your chicks. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 


REED MFG. CO., 
530 Main Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. J 










































The Racine 


snoubator 


Built by the man 
who devoted 23 
years to its 
present perfect 
development. 


Can be operated by any- 
one, anywhere. Auto 
matic regutator, copper tank, white pine case, 
double walled, nursery. Built to last 20 years, 
Don’t buy until you read our remarkable 
Incubator Book, written by the man who 
made the Racine. When you learn what he 
knows, you will want his machine, we think. 
The book is free. Write for it. Warehouses, 

























Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul. Address 
Racine Hatcher Co. Box 86 Racine, Wis. 


















‘(URNNqnEE te es 
60, 000 0 Sure Hatch Incubators 














PRAIRIE. STATE 


INCUGATORGANDBROODERS 
ecknowledged by experts to be the 
most profitable machines made. 
Winners of 38 First Prizes. Write 
for free catalog with proof and val- 
uable information for beginners. 
Prairie State Incubator Co.’ 
Box 399, Homer City, Pa. 

















Working satisfactorily night end day. 
0 “rac in the poultry 


- Hatch every fertile egg. 
lj because of  exelusive patented feat 
ures. 000, &year 10 
b Price Ben ta 4 
Solent prepaid east of $10 
the Rocky Mountains 
60 days’ trial. Catalog free. Address® 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
Bex 351) Clay ante Neb. Box 13511 Indianapolis, Inde 


SREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
Standard bred poultry for 1905, printedin —_ 
os » ebromo, suitable for Sanine, illustrates 8) 
di bu Give prices for 
k and eggs, tells al about poultry, their dit 
eset lice, ete. This book easly 10 cents. 
H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PAs PA 
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An Incubator in a House Cellar. 


J. N. JACOBSON, TOLLAND COUNTY, CT. 





I have hatched from 70 to 88% of the 
fertile eggs placed in my 400-egg in- 
cubator, the only machine I have ever 
used. The cellar in which the machine 
is located is under our dwelling house 
and contains the hot air furnace. It 
is naturally very dry, especially when 
the furnace is running. This does not 
seem to trouble me. 

In running the machine I have tried 
to follow very closely to the directions 
sent by the makers. I think the only 
sure way to govern the moisture is to 
watch the air cell to see that it is the 
right size at different periods during 
the hatch. This can be easily done by 
having a diagram to go by. To begin 
vith, I do my best to have strong, fer- 
tile eggs, since I believe many failures 
with incubators are due to eggs which 
contain poor, weak germs. I keep 25 
hens in a pen and about six weeks be- 
fore I commence to save eggs for hatch- 
ng, as well as during the hatching 

ason, I keep two males alternately 

th the hens, changing them around 
ery two or three days, and caring 
ll for the bird kept by himself. This 
method has given me good results so 
and my opinion is that it is one of 

e most important moves I have yet 


[wo or three days before I intend to 
rt a hatch, I clean the machine thor- 
oughly, the lamps in particular. In fill- 

r and trimming these I carefully ex- 
amine the gauge to see that nothing 
stops it up. 

Next I start the machine and run it 
; near 101 or 102 degrees as I can for 
two days or so. If it runs all right I 
fill it and watch it very closely for a 
day or two, running it just as near 
103 degrees as I can. I test the eggs 
three times during the hatch, as near 
as possible on the fifth, tenth and 15th 
days, and remove all unfertile ones. 
Every other day or so I test a few eggs 
so as to keep watch of the air cell. 
Last year our furnace was not run, so 
I started the machine with the ventila- 
tors wide open, and did not close them 
at all until nearly the end of the hatch, 
I do not add moisture unless the chicks 
stick to the shell quite badly. When 
the furnace is running and the cellar is 


very dry, I keep a pail of water under 
the machine and sometimes spill a lit- 
tle on the cement floor. This I have 


thought has helped matters somewhat, 

I do not feed the chicks for at least 
36 hours after they first commence to 
hatch. Their first feed consists of hard- 
boiled eggs. With the second or third 
meal I mix some bread crumbs. Thor- 
ouchly baked corn meal has also given 
good results. Charcoal and grit are al- 
Ways within reach. Last year I netted 
a profit of $291 from my flock of 185 
fowls. 

Lice Destroyer—Poultry and _ lice 
fannot be grown profitably on the same 
larm, A few lice will play havoc in a 
poultry yard. It has been said that 
iice do more damage to fowls in the 
aggregate than disease. Farmers who 
are bothered with the pest should at 
once look up Instant Louse _ Killer, 
manufactured by Dr Hess & Clark, 
Ashland, O. This remedy secures re- 
Sults thoroughly and quickly. Scab- 
ies in fowls is another troublesome dis- 
ease that can be cured by Instant 
Louse Killer, used in combination with 
Balsam of Peru. If your dealer does 
not handle the Hess & Clark remedy, 
write the firm for free illustrative cat- 
log, mentioning that you saw the adv 
in this paper, 








Packages for Syrup—Tin cans are 
very poor packages for syrup, as they 
bend, dent and are not durable. Neith- 
er is it profitable to put syrup or sugar 
in old wooden sap buckets. The pro- 
ducer should have a neat, clean pack- 
age. Plain wooden pails weighing, 
When filled, 35 pounds, are ideal pack- 
ages for maple sugar. 





THE POULTRY YARD 


Farm Test’ of Trap Nests. 


MICHAEL K. BOYER, ATLANTIC CO, N J. 





Farmers do not take kindly to trap 
nests for fear that they will consume 
too much time in handling. The 
actual time necessary to attend to 25 
such nests, conveniently arranged, 
would not be over five minutes of each 
hour, from 10 o’clock in the morning 
to 3 o’clock in the afternoon. On our 
farm 32 trap nests are in operation. 
These are looked after, first, in the 
morning, when the stock are being fed 
and watered. Then regularly between 
the hours mentioned, also when the 
fowls are fed in the evening, and final- 
ly, when the houses are closed at 
night. Our houses are three separate 
buildings, situated 100 feet apart, and 
it requires ten minutes each hour for 
us to attend to our nests, several 
minutes being consumed in going to 
and from the different buildings. 

The hens have numbered brass bands 
around their legs. When we find a 
nest closed, we carefully open it, and 
if the hen is still sitting, we close it 
up again until we make the next round. 
If the hen has laid she will be stand- 
ing up ready to come out. We look at 
her number, and make note of it on 
the egg. Each evening we go over the 
eggs, and, on a record sheet, give the 
hens proper credit. ; 

Of what use do we find this work, 
and is there any profit in it for the 
farmer? Let our experience answer. 
The first year we made a test of traps, 
we had 172hens on the place. We discov- 
ered that during January 65 hens laid; 
February, 115; March, 165; April, 156; 
May, 147; June, 126; July, 132; August, 
108; September, 74; October, 18; Novem- 
ber, 26; December, 59. Our trap nests 
showed that we quartered seven hens 
that did not lay at all. Of the entire 
lot we had only one hen that reached 
150 eggs during the year; only 23 that 
laid between 100 and 150 eggs; and 
only 61 that laid between 60 and 100 
eggs. Of our entire lot, omitting the 
seven that did not lay, 80 head failed 
to reach the 60 mark. One hen, the 
finest marked in the lot, a regular 
show bird, laid only 13 eggs! 

The second season we made up two 
pens of birds that laid 100 or more 
eges, 
hatching our future breeding stock. 
The result was that the following 
year we had an average of 120 eggs 
per hen. The same method has been 
employed ever since, breeding only 
from our choicest layers. To-day our 
pens are running between 120 to as high 
as 180 eggs. Some hens even reach 200, 

Other advantages we gain by the 
trap nest are: 1. We are able at once 
to detect egg-eaters, and get rid of 
them. 2. We can tell which hens give 
us the most fertile eggs. For instance, 
every egg we set laid by hen No 30 
produced a strong chick. Surely such 
a hen is worth keeping. How would 
we ever have been able to find her 
were it not for the aid of the trap 
nest. We likewise discovered that we 
had hens whose eggs were never fer- 
tile. This gave us a chance to weed 
out such stock. 3. We can find the 
hens that lay poorly shaped eggs, and 
we know which hens give us the most 
uniform lot. 4 As we must handle 
each hen when we take her off the 
nest, we can at once see that she is 
all right, and attend to her if she is 
not. 
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It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 











25c. can Pratts Powdered Lice 


Killer saved $5.00 in fowls. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30-yearsold. 
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~~ fn price, Fully guaranteed. 
Send for free catalogue. 


BANTA MFG, CO., LIGONIER, INDIANA, FreoCalsiog 
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(Coiled Spring Fence 


STRONCEST AXD BEST FENCE MADE. 


It is made so good that all requirements of the farm are fully] J) 
met. So closely woven the sma!l pig cannot “wiggle” t 
So strong the Bull cannot “faze” it. 
elements cannot rust or corrode it. 
last to yield to theravages of Father Time. Sold on such lib- 
eral terms thata 


THIRTY DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Is given each customer that he may be sure he is satisfied 
and his money is returned to him if he is not. 

Buy Direct. It saves the profitof the middleman, Our 
Guarantee is all that any manufacturer can rive, and infinitely 
! more than the dealer can grant. 

get your money back if youare not pleased, besides it 
| § means a great saving because we sell to you at 
Ly WHOLESALE PRICES AND PREPAY THE FREIGHT. 

‘A Weuse nothing but High Carbon Spring Stee! Wire 

| and make it ourselves that we may besureitis good. We coi A] 
itthatit may provide for Contraction and Expansion. 
We Heavily Calvanize it with Commercially Pure 
Spelter, to avoid rust and corrosion in all climates. 

Our long experience has made us masters of fence construct- 
tion and we are able to tell why we make the strongestand 
best fence on the market. 
fully describes and illustratesevery style of our High Car- 
bon Coiled Spring Farm Fence, which we will giadly 
mail to you upon request. Writeforit. Address, 


COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 


1 Box 10 


or 
So heavily galvanized the 
So durable that it is the 


When you deal with us you 


We have a 40-page Catalog which 
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The Model Vehicles are built on the One Quality Plan, by a factory 
making only one quality of buggies and that—the best. 

One grade of materials, one class of Workmanship, and Price—that 
is the ONE QUALITY PLAN in a Nutshell. 


You will find it an immense advantage to buy The Model Vehicles 
made on this plan and sold on One Month’s Free Trial direct to the 


user. 


There is the quality consideration, the price advantage and 


The Model Catalogue gives full details of the One Quality Plan 


| the further safeguard of a two year guarantee. 


; and shows how it will fit your vehicle requirements. 
| THE MODEL CARRIAGE and HARNESS CO., 


Just a postal. 


163 W. Sixth St.. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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r 000 VEHICLES A AT FAC FACTORY COST 


ANTICIPATING AN EXCEPTIONAL TRADE IN VEHICLES THIS YEAR IN 

THE SOUTH ON ACCOUNT OF THE VERY LARGE CROPS AND THE HIGH 

PRICE OF COTTON, WE HAVE CONTRACTED FOR AN ENORMOUS 
STOCK OF MATERIALS. THE SLUMP IN THE PRICE OF COTTON HAS 
Ga, CURTAILED TRADE IN THE SOUTH TO SUCH AN EXTENT THAT WE 
ia MUST MAKE ARRANGEMENTS TO DISPOSE OF THIS STOCK, AND 
WE ARE OFFERING NEARLY 7,000 VEHICLES OF THE 


VERY LATEST DESIGNS, direct to the CONSUMER 
AT A SAVING OF NEARLY 40% 


SS RITE US TO- ~y IF YOU ARE NEEDING A: VEHICLE 


F ANY DESCRIPTION. 


Dep't42, Pioneer Cariage & Harness Co.,Cin’ti,0, 





4 Will Teach You the 


Business 
WITHOUT CHARCE 


and guarantee you 
success if you use 





Incubators and Brooders 
* Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


CHAS.A.CYPHERS 








THIS IS THE LIMIT. 
$A. 50 For a 50-Egg Hot Water, 
Self-reguiating Incubator. 

Guaranteed to hatch every ae ecg. 


dl for Ase brooder. Only 7.59 
om plete o . 
trial, Sofa fo CP eth etlos 30 ss 
Ro t's Buckeye moubater Co. 
profits to pay. Box 13, SPRINGFIELD, OuIO. 
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THE “GEM” MONEY MAKER 


hatches chickens at a lively rate—live 
chickens too—that live and grow 
into money. Our catalogue tells of 
“Gem” features no other Incubator 
bas. Write for copy—it is free. 
GEM INOUBATOR ©o. 
Bex 45 Dayton, Obie 
> St EEN 











i000. RESULTS, 


RELIABLE ING incus ATOR’ & ‘CanoooeRs 


mistakes oat fe low” 7 inaratione the 
liable will do R2 ory 
BOOK. mailed for oe, tells ovall® aad, Y 
d know. We have 115 yards f thorough! 


CENTURY | 
poultry, BELIABLE INCB, &BRDR, CO,,Box B-1 Quincy, LiL. 
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Learn Practical Bee-keeping by Mall 


Planned especially for men and women seeking 
a livelihood that is not only fascinating but profit- 
able; it also offers persons who desire to obtain a 
more perfect knowledge of the science of practical 
bee culture the best opportunity ever presented by 
means of correspondence. Prospectus and bee- 
book free if you mention paper. Address 

The Root Correspondence School of Bee Culture, 
Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Entered at postoffice as second-class mail matter 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 

$2, or 8 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly, 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to se 
licit subscriptions, Terms sent on application 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence _ invited. 
Yor Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. ' 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 


American Agriculturist we positiveiy guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 


any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler: but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantace of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one mouth from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must_ prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 
REMITTANCES should be made hy postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
remlar mail, Postage stamps will he accented for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamns_ preferred. 
Monev orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Indd Company. 
> SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Tafavette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, MARCH 18, 1905 


To various inquirers: We do not of- 
fer prizes, this season, to boys and girls 
for raising vegetables, but our ideal 
garden contest gives the young folks 
a chance to win some prize by sending 
in at once the best plans or layouts 
for a garden. Entries close March 21. 

a ‘niall sicaaigsiaihasia 

In this busy season of spraying or- 
chards, it is well to remember that 
all dry poisons tend to wash off in 
heavy rains, and from smooth foli- 
see more readily than from such as is 
rough. Therefore, glucose or thick mo- 
lasses is sometimes added to arsenical 
to give them greater adhesive 
qualities. Two quarts glucose to a 
barrel of mixture is usual and is be- 
lieved to add materially to the time it 
remains effective. Arsenate of lead 
does not need it. 
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Potatoes have been selling at low 
prices for weeks, and the balance of 
the old crop is moving off without 
much improvement in values. This 
situation is largely due to the extraor- 
dinary crop produced last year. But it 
is also due to underconsumption. While 
people have been eating as many pota- 
toes as usual this season, and while 
a considerable portion of the crop has 
been used for the manufacture of 
starch, the laws of the United States 
vertaining to the manufacture and sale 
of spirits are such as to practically 
prohibit the use of potatoes as a source 
of alcohol. In Germany, on the other 
hand, internal revenue laws are spe- 
cially designed to foster the manufac- 
ture of alcohol from potatoes, and 
every effort has been made by that 
government to facilitate this end. The 
laws encourage even comparatively 
small farms to use their surplus pota- 
toes for distilling alcohol, local inspec- 
tors are provided to oversee the work 
without expense to the producer, the 


laws also encourage the use of alcohol 


EDITORIAL 


in the arts. The German government 
has also done much to encourage the 
consumption of potato alcohol for fuel; 
indeed, the alcohol burning engine is 
one of the most perfect forms of power. 
We have frequently advocated the 
adoption by the United States of a 
similar policy, but thus far without 
avail. The potato market for the past 
few months adds emphasis to our advo- 
cacy of this measure. It should be 
understood also that the German meth- 
od of encouraging the production and 
use of tax free alcohol from potatoes, 
sugar beets, etc, for the arts, does not 
foster intemperance, but rather the 
contrary. The United States has much 
to learn from Germany on this alcohol 
proposition, as well as in some other 
Cealings with the agrarian interest. 


=> 


The activities of spring are at hand, 
and farm work is progressing with a 
rush, now that March is under way. 
While temperatures have been low 
throughout much of the north, with an 
abundance of frost in the ground, 
farmers as a rule are exceedingly hope- 
ful, and are planning for vigorous crop 
campaigns. With a very few excep- 
tions there is the forceful stimulus of 
reasonably good to high prices for sta- 
ple and special crops. The notable ex- 
ception is potatoes, which almost go 
a-begging in the heavy producing sec- 





tions of the northwest, particularly 
Michigan and Wisconsin and are also 
low in New York state. Most of the 
cereals are high, comparing early 
March prices with the average of the 
last dozen years. With last sum- 
mer’s stocks of creamery butter now 


largely withdrawn from warehouses, 
and the current make relatively light, 
that commodity has within a month 
seld the highest in years. High prices 
for held much later than usual 
this season, owing to the cold weather, 
and certain kinds of poultry have sold 
high throughout the winter. Other ex- 
amples might be named, tending to the 
encouragement of liberal production of 


ergs 


farm crops during the season We are 
now entering. 
oo 


Good help can be had either on the 
farm or in the home by anyone who is 
willing to make a little effort to get it. 
The simplest and best way of doing 
this is to write a description of just 
the kind of help you want, the wages 
offered, etc. Send this to American Agri- 
culturist to be inserted in our Help Bu- 
reau. The cost will be only 5 cents per 
word per week. Any man or woman, 
boy or girl, who wants a good job, 
should also make that fact known in 
the same way. Our Help Bureau is 
carefully read by many thousands of 
employers and would-be employees, and 
it is almost the universal experience 
that better help and better positions 
are obtained in this way than in any 
other. The fact is that only the more 
intelligent and capable people who want 
work patronize this bureau—the ne’er- 
do-wells, the shiftless, the feeble, the 
kind you do not want, have not the 
spunk nor the sense to advertise for 
a job or to answer your advertisement 
of help wanted. Everyone who uses‘our 
Help Bureau is pleased with it. 


_ 
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The legal inquiry made into the ways 
of the beef trust may not result in 
any turnover in methods, yet serves 
the purpose of putting some backbone 
into capital, and also into some of the 
state legislatures. Here and there evi- 
dences are at hand of the formation of 
new independent packing companies; 
one of the latest at Chicago, where a 
million dollars is in sight for develop- 
ment and operation. Down in Kansas 
the legislatures ever and always have 
the courage to express their convictions 
without mincing matters. The senate 
recently attacked the beef trust, nor 
did this body of lawmakers hesitate 
to brand the report of the department 
of commerce and labor as a white- 
washing proposition, requesting the 
president of the United States to 


“reject the report, and appoint a man 
with sufficient nerve and experience to 
qualify him for the task of investigat- 
ing the gang of commercial highway- 
men, known as the beef trust.” A 
large number of witnesses have been 
summoned for the United States grand 
jury investigation of the beef trust, 
which is to begin at Chicago next week, 
March 20. While the opinion is heid 
in some influential quarters that the 
officiais are rather lukewarm in this 
matter of the investigation, certainly 
public sentiment was never stronger in 
tavor of getting at the exact facts. 
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It is good to see the way in which 
the milk producers of the five states 
that supply Greater New York are 
again waking up to their own inter- 
ests. They naturally feel much encour- 
aged that the city consumers have at 
last aroused themselves in an effort to 
do something to improve the distribu- 
tion of milk after it reaches the city. 
Ever since American Agriculturist re- 
organized the milk producers some 
years ago, at the time when they were 
getting only about 1% cents a quart 
for their milk, the trade has gradually 
improved, but only at the price of 
persistent effort by the producers. The 
legislation they now seek is another 
step in the right direction. But if the 
farmers have learned any one thing 
through all these years of agitation for 
better prices for milk, it is that they 
must depend upon themselves. No one 
else will help them. We hope that city 
consumers have also learned this all- 
important lesson, and that they will 
perfect an efficient corporation to re- 
ceive and distribute milk throughout 
New York’s east side to the end that 
consumers may have plenty of pure 
milk at reasonable prices. As we have 
before remarked, farmers stand ready 
to guarantee an adequate supply of 
sanitary milk at fair prices. Let the 
city people take proper care of the city 
end of the milk traffic, and the present 
extravagant cost of distribution should 
be largely reduced. Then let the prod- 
uce of this economy be equitably di- 
vided between producer and consumer, 
end both parties will be better satis- 
fied. 

ee ee ee a 

What of the “yellow peril” in its 
relation to cotton growing and its 
competing with our southern planters. 
The prospect of China being thrown 
cpen to the world’s commerce after 
the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
war, is drawing more attention to cot- 
ton production in the celestial empire. 
Consular reports say that possibilities 
for cotton growing in China are enor- 
mous. It can be produced in nearly 
half of the territory comprised by that 
country, fully equal to, if not greater, 
than the total area of our southern 
states. So far the cotton producing 
industry of China has been of a local 
character; that is, it is grown, gath- 


ered, ginned, spun, dyed, woven and 
worn by the people. Thus the crop 
output from year to year gets into 


no trade reports, and does not figure 


in public statistics. Generally speak- 
ing, Chinese cotton is of low grade, 
and it is claimed will likely be un- 
Suitable for first-class goods, even 
under the most intelligent meth- 
ods of manufacture. The plants 
are stunted in appearance, seem to 


lack vigor and the bolls are small with 
uneven and short fibers. In China cot- 
ton is not a regular crop. As long as 
the natives can secure cotton goods 
abroad for comparatively cheap prices, 
they will devote their land to raising 
food, but high-priced cotton results in 


the industry being stimulated in China. 
-— eo 


The proof of the pudding is in eating 
it. The proof of our guarantee, printed 
on this page, is in the actual transac- 
tions with our advertisers. Subscribers 
are assured that each and every adver- 
tiser in this paper is carefully selected. 
We stand with our subscribers in all 
their dealings with them. Read our 
agreement. 














The Point of View. 


State Agricultural Laws Abused. 
LOREN R. SCOTT, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y. 

I wish to thank American Agricultur- 
ist, as a producer, for the interest it 
has always taken in the milk question. 
The recent movement to secure a purer 
and better supply of milk for Greater 
New York has the earnest support of 
every dairyman in the state. We car 
and do produce pure milk. What are 
we to dc, however, ‘with the men who 
are supposed to enforce the laws but 
evade their duty? The time is ripe for 
farmers to take a hand in local and 
state affairs, in so far as they affect 
their interests. 

Observing what appeared to me some 
inexplicable things growing-out of the 
working of what is known as the agri- 
cultural laws as applied to the inspec- 
tion of milk and bob veal, I decided to 
turn inspector on my own account. I 
discovered that all the stations in my 
immediate vicinity with one exception 
were shipping milk and cream with no 
skim milk for the farmer, and none 
shipped as such from the station. Now 
how anyone could produce cream and 


have no skim milk is a conundrum. 
Surely our agricultural laws show 
nothing that will admit of such con- 
ditions. 

The assistant commissioner at Utica 
informed me that milk shipped from 
the Bridgewater station ‘was ‘‘stand- 


I told him that the result of his 
proceedings in the county court was 
a disgrace to the department as he 
failed in each case to convict. Thus 
you deceive the public in trying to 
make them think you are doing some- 
thing, when really you are doing worse 
than nothing. Assistant Commissioner 


ard.”’ 


of Agriculture Flanders wrote me in 
reply to query about adulteration in 
milk that “the law does not admit of 
adulteration of milk. The difficulty o 
the situation, however, is that the adul- 
terators in performing their work, do 


it behind closed doors, and as a rule do 
nq adulterate milk so that it falls be- 
low the state standard. Thus it is dif- 
ficult to prove the adulteration.” 

For my part, I should say that if the 
inspector would get up when the farm- 
er does to his work, and put in his full 
time at the station, he would see what 
is going on “behind closed doors.” The 


real trouble seems to be in having a 
standard for milk. The officials at Al- 
bany seem to make this an excuse for 
doing nothing. The law should require 


that milk be produced under clean and 


sanitary conditions, and be delivered to 
the consumer in the most improved 
Way without contamination. Inspec- 
tion should begin at the barn and end 


at the consumer’s home. It should be 
a misdemeanor for anyone working in 
a shipping station to divert milk from 
its natural channel. 

BOB VEAL VIOLATIONS. 


Before the enactment of the bob veal 
law, the dairyman could get from $4 to 
$6 each for a bob calf. Under the cur- 
rent regulations he obtains from $1 to 
$2. It certainly strikes one as peculiar 
that the law will admit of shipping 
calves alive at any age, and limit their 
age when dressed, that law being sup- 
posed to protect the health of our New 
York friends. In a practical manner, 
how does this work? 

The report of the commissioner 
1904 shows there were received in 
city during that period 341,000 calves, 
of which only 641 were seized, showing 
that probably the “bob’’ reaches our 
New York friends as before. The man 
in the calf business has arranged with 
the inspector that when his name 
is found on a shipping tag, nothing is 
done. The farmer if he wishes to ship 
can have the use of the shipper’s name 
for a small fee. Thus the inspector 15 
carrying on a sort of brokerage busi- 
ness. We think we have made it plain 
that these laws discriminate against 
the farmer. 
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New Plan for Electing Grange Officers, 
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For years American Agricuiturist has 
en advocating Patrons to put into ef- 
t if possible a plan for electing offi- 
rs at the meeting of the state grange 
t would save time for the transace- 


ion of important business and to offer 
n opportunity for the discussion of 
ely topics. Brother E. J. Young of 
mira, N Y, has been agitating this 
stion for several years and called 
trons’ attention to the immense 
sunt of time that could be saved by 

g what is called the blanket ballot, 
which the names of all the officers 
written at one time by all the dele- 
nd deposited by delegations in 


ds of the special tellers, who re- 
and count the ballots while the 
ness of the main session proceeds. 


t the last meeting of the state grange 


Ogdensburg this plan was thorough- 
and was entirely satisfactory. 
tion of two officers alone it 
ved a half day’s session. 
Speaking of this in a recent letter to 
nerican Agriculturist, Brother Young 
“Fortunately the necessity for 
« two offices, Flora and member of 
xecutive committee, provided an 
tunity for testing the plan that 
iway all doubts respecting its 
y and desirability, and hereafter 
; in the New York state grange 


the elec 


1 not be characterized by such an 
igant waste of valuable time. 
Blanket ballots, supplied by the 
are filled out by the members 

cast the opening of sessions 
ime being given for reflection and 
on before another vote is 

In practice the roll of counties 

i rapidly, the delegates arise, 
tellers go for the ballots on the 


i ifive to seven minutes 300 


h voted for 14 officers and set- 
to other work, while the tell- 
»ver 4000 votes to canvass. 


to be voted for after the 
ot will of course be lessened by 
tion. While this method can 
subordinate and Pomona 
’ > same advantages will not 
because of the different condi- 





Grange Insurance Popular. 





] meeting of the 
ye relief association of Steu- 
the report of G. H. Carr, 
rwed that the association 
vy holders, with a total in- 


annual 


ist 


> of $3,615,100, while the 
hand about $2500. In 
tion paid claims for fire 
« to $16,000. A board 


ymposed of one from each 
grange in the county, was 
» county Patrons’ fire re- 

on reports that the number 

; in foree at the close of last 


1110 and the aggregate 

isks was $2,516,200. The total 

$4459.86 and the expen- 

93, leaving a balance on 

95.93. Comparing the reports 

» last two years, it was shown 

the ymmpany gained in business 

1 last year. The following were 

i directors for 1905: C. T. Pratt 

1 F. M. McGuire of Batavia, E. M. 

itson of Pavilion. J. S. Baldwin and 

gar North of Alexandria, A. A. 

irmelee of Le Roy, Isaac Dillingham 

Byron, A. L. Hamilton of Pembroke. 

W. Driggs of Elba and E. T. Stev- 

ft Bergen. A committee was ap- 

1 to investigate the matter of 

ling the territory of the associa- 

o as to include Erie, Wyoming 
Orlea ounties. 

rhe report of Jared Hewes, secretary 

Chautauqua Patrons’ fire relief 

ition, showed that 999 policies 

Written in 1904, while 12,053 have 

en written since 1877, the year of 


nization, and of these 8227 policies 
canceled. The number in 
at the present time is 3826. The 
10unt of insurance written in 1904 
$1,868,050, and the amount of in- 
cancelled and expired during 
same period was $1,314,109. The 
1ount of insurance in force December 
1904, was $7,112,725. The receipts 
lring the past year were $16,220.82. 
ie present indebtedness of the asso- 


iation is $1436.76 





,ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


EVERY DAY. 


There are more than a million Studebaker 
vehicles in daily use the world over. More 
Stadebakers are sold every year than any other 
Make, And yet within the memory of many men 
who read this, the Stu 
man, Country smithy! Doesn’tthat suggest to 
that the Studebaker must be about right? Well, 
just_as good as expert workmen can make from th: 

Riess materials, most rigidly inspected, 

ne 


er shop was alittle, one- 


itis 


tudebakers are the largest buyers of vehicle 


materialsintheworld. They get first pick andthey’re 


mighty particular about what they take. 


They have 


behind them and bred into the bone of them, the 
tradition that it’s a sin to let a piece of work go out of 


the factory that is not as nearly perfect as human skill 


can make it. That’s why they keep more inspectors 


at work than some factories keep hands, 
If you're thinking of buying a farm wagon, a-spring 
wagon, a surrey, a buggy, a family carriage, a vehicle 
of any kind for business or pleasure, or a set of har- 
ness, talk it over with the Studebaker agent. 


You 
don’t make such a purchase very often; do it right 
while you're aboutit. Ask him for the Studebaker 
Almanac for 1 If he can’t supply you send your 


Mame and address with a 2c. stamp to ie p= a free 
copy will be sent you. 


Address Dept. No, 1 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Agencies * most everywhere, 


@ dealer may make more by selling you s ther, but 
wr ang Fos come ote cr, you make the most 























utes nee 


io Seat Roofing and Siding 


Painted red on both sides 


$2.00 Per 100 Square Feet. 


Most durable and economical covering for Roofing, Siding or Ny or Peres, Sheda, Hous 68 
Ohurches, “yo yt Houses, Oribs, etc. Cheaper and will last lo 


six and eight feet 


We Pay the Fi reight 


than apy other materi 


Sheets 


to all points East of Cutenato, except Indian Territory, Oklahoma and Texas. Write for prices for shipment 


to such points. 


necessal 
WRI 


This roofing a 
“y" es vad — standing seam. 


our 0} 
E TOR “FREE CATALOGU 


00 per square is our 


rder for a shipment. We have othe 


E No. C. 25 


Furniture, Household Bas etc. We Buy at Sheriff.’ and Receivers’ Bales. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 


0. 10 grade, flat, semi-hardened. 
62.25 for brick siding and beaded ss or siding. No experience 


10 for corrugated, 


on Building Material, Wire, Pipe, Plumbing Material, 






















SIZES 
3 to 13% feet 


Agents 
J Wanted. 


ji i 


1 deliver f. 0. b. mt York, Chicago, Columbes, Leatsville, Kanses Clty, Misseapolis, 


SENT ON 


The _ best 
Riding 


=: 


steel and wrought iron 
= —indestructible, 


“Anideal Harrow” by 
Henry Stewart sent freee 


San Prancisco, Portland, etc, 


Pulverizing Harrow 


pS Clod Crusher and Leveler. 


TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
sen 
arrow on earth 
Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 


st 
he 


Made entirely of cast 





Catalog and booklet. 





DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. Sth St., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


216 10th Sty 


Loulsvits KY. 
ENTION THIS PAPE 


Cor. Water a W. Gey Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
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~ ©" WOODPECKER 








Send in Your Name. 


If you have any possible use for a good 
power on your farm you ought to be 
willing to let us tell our story to you, 
Here is the substance of it. We will 
ship you the 34% Horse Power 


so Engine 
On 30 Days Free Trial. 


We believe that for the practical, every 
day service of the common man, the 
man who wants an engine that will do 
the work in a sure, steady way and 
won't need any fitting or fine mechani- 
cal skill in handling there is no en- 
gine in the world like a 3'2 horse power 
Woodpecker." And we don't ask you 
to believe ail of these things because 
we Say So, Let us ship you an engine. 
Don't worry about a foundation, You can start 
the Woodpecker" anywhere and anytime. For 
thirty days we leave itin your charge; you can 
run mill with it, cut feed, p ump water, run cream 
separator or an irrigation P lant. Letitdo any 
work you want done and then at the end of 30 
days you make the decision yourself on your 
own farm, uninfluenced by the talk of an 
salesman or anything other than the merit 
of the engine. Remember we want your name. 
We want to md ou our catalog and tell you 
what the “Woodpecker” will do. Just your 
name on a postal card saying you want this ja- 
formation will bring itto you. Write now. 
**WOODPECKER" 

Smith Street Office, Middletown, Ohie 
Ali eises up to 18 horse power shipped complete, ready te 
run on any dirt or board flo yr ewithous the 
bother of building a foundation. 


DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 






Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Sew Mill *, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, ¢ Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co. Box 625, Atlanta, Ga, 





DON’T BUY FACTORY HARNESS 
because they are stitched 
by machinery. I will sell 
you hand-made har- 
ness for the same price. 
Send for Special C.O.D. 
offer. Illustrated cata 
logue free. Address 
W. L. Kested, Mf¢., Box 308,Northville,N.¥. 
SED 


G 











You will remember the quality of a 


PARSONS “LOW DOWN” MILK WAGON 


long after the price has been forgotten. Ask 
for our catalogue. 


LOW DOWN" WAGON WORKS, 


Earlville, N. Y. 


PARSONS 
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SUPERIOR -FENCES 


teries and Parks. Most economical fence to bey. 


end for free 


catalogue. 
FENCE ite 


CO,, 827 Genate Avense, 


Wrought Iron and Wire.) 
Lawns, me- 


ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & 
Indiamapelie, Indiasa, 


The Great Agents 





inds of Light and Heavy Stitching 
Does all kinds 


beavy riveting 
Wn Save tus Pace ov Ireme 
Mant Trams 4 Yeas. 4 Porfect 


Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter combined 


. agent made 
more machines to him. a 
Foundry Co., Fredericktown, @ 





upply House. 








SILOS 


Pine, Hemlock and Cypoese 4. Lend also Catoges fees blowers, 
carriers, horse po' 
HARDER mrc. worn es ‘Sox te. be siockttt, N. Ve 








IWANS’ Post # Hole p AWAUGER 


and 
ean do three times 


Prospecting, eve 

work yy Ley Auger then with any on 
Bites 3 to 10 inch, 
$2.50 each; 121 
$6.00; 14 inch 98.08 
Inquire of your bard 
ware or implement 
} a or write oe 

particulars and 
etreulars of our too s you need on the farm. Be mpi special price te 
iaweivee. Iwan Brothers,  Dypt. 0, Streator, 






















OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


CONTEST! BIG PRIZES FREE! 
NOS! CASH! 


22D 


GASOLINE ENGINES, INCUBATORS, 
CREAM SEPARATORS, BUGGIES, ETC. 


FREE keris 





1IF YOU CAN COUNT AND PLAN-YOU GAN WIN! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING will give to those who can count the dots in 
Ohio correctly or nearest correctly, the following list of prizes: 
Can you do it? 


Two Elegant Pianos, one toa iady and one to a gentieman. 

2nd. An Elegant Cabinet grand six octave Organ, 

3rd. $150 cash, 4th, $100 cash, Sth. $50 cash. 

6th. Weber Gasoline Engine, 

7th. DeLaval Cream Separator. 

8th. Elegant Elkhart Top Buggy. 

Sth and (Oth. Eachafirst-class 100 or 150 
Egg Incubator. 

{ ith. Empire 6-hole Steel Range. 

12th, F, W. Mann Bone Cutter. 

Next 20, $5.00 each. Next 25, $2.00 cach, F 


CONDITIONS: Counts must be accompanred by subscription. 50c 
pays for one year and one count. $1.00 pays tor two years and 
three counts. You get $50 extraif you havo three counts. It will 
Pay youto havethree. See conditious betow. 





ee eee 2%%00 






e 
| Don’t Delay! s2e.ve.s ter scat Win! Win! Win! § 





If this chart gete destroyed 
another printed upon heevy 
paper will be sent you upon 
receipt of 2c stamp for postage 






Do nov fail to get counts in atonce, Our complete list of prizes contains six pianos; 

4 five Ertel, five Old Trusty and fiveSure Hatch Incubators; tive Galloway harrow carts; 

¢q five Empire Stee! six hole ranges; Hoover-Prout Potato Digger; Smith Manure Spreader, 

Star Mfg Co. Feed Mill; Parlin Orendorff Corn Planters: Osgood Scales; a 8175 DeLoach 

Sawmill outfit; Deere & Co. Cultivator; an Electric Handy Wagon; Camovbell Fanning 

Mill; Tower Cultivator: Kaestner Feed Grinder, Milne Stump Puller: Stearnes’ Bone 

, Cutter: Carriages; Hapgood Plow, five CU. A.8. Farm Forges Wilkon Bone Cutter; Eek- 
bart Driving Harness, etc. 

Send in counts and subscription as above and get our complete premium offer. Never 

dia you nave such an opportunity before. Don’t delay, you want some of these premiums. 


—This contest is not to be confused with the | ft é 
TEST OF SKIL guessing or estimating contests which are not | Now 48 your chance 


permitted by the Post Office Department. Our 
contest is a test of skill in counting and getting up best plans and the 
best man wins. It depends upon you. There is no guess or chance about 
it. Do not hesitate about entering but get your counts In at once. 








piano for so small an amount end wholly unexpected. 


CONDITIONS-% cents pays for one full year's subscription to SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING, and entitles you to one free count; 
$1.06 pays fortwo years and entities you to three counts and makes you 
eligible for the special $50.00 prizes given to winners of Ist prizes if they 
havethree counts. See below. 
$50 PRIZES-We believe everybody should have three counts so they 
can have one each side of what they think is correct to 
be more sure to hit it. To encourage this we will give $50.00 extra to 
winners of Ist prizes if they have three counts Rememberif you have one 
count you get Ist prize only, but if you have three counts you get $50 extra. 
AWARDS will be made as follows—The person giving correct or near 
est correct count will get first prize. Next nearest correct, 
second prize,etc, In case of a tie for any prize it will be awarded to the 
erson giving best plan for counting the dots, State whether you enter 
adies’ or gents’ contest, as one piano goes to lady sending best count or 
plan, the other to genileman sending best count or plan. 
TIME PRIZE-We feel early counters should be rewarded and will 
give $50 to person sending best count or pian by Apr. 30- 
If you send best countor plan before Apr. 30, you get $50 extra. 
JUDGES—te awarding of prizes will be wholly in the hands of disinter- 
ested judges. We bave chosen bankers, ministers, public offic- 
tals, etc., to act as judges in our contests. Mx-Governors, Mayors, Treasur- 
ers, etc., have acted as judges. We are bound our contests must be 
absolutely fair. 


OUR FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY “iinduoty avie toaoas 


we Say, we are glad to refer to Des Moines Savings Bank and Central State 
Bank. Our offer will be carried out to the letter. 

In the event more than one person should submit the same plan 
and this was considered the best plan by the judges, each person so tieing 
will be asked to tellin 50 words how best to improve Successful Farming. 
The one making best suggestions gets first prize, next best next, ete 
Understand this is only in case of tie in plan, which Js not at all likely. 


Publisher SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 334 Pium St., Des Moines, lowa. 
Lenclose$................+. for subscription to SUCCESSFUL FARM- 


ING, and I wish to enter the ...............6-; (write ladies’ or gents’) 
Contest. If $1.00 is paid send three counts; if more than $1.00 send one 
additional count for each 50c over $1.00; if only 50c is paid send ONLY 
ONE count. The extra $50.00 go only to those having THREE or more 
counts entered. 


My Count is: (1) (2) 
(3)... 






























Remarks: My plan of counting is 














PRIZE WINNERS IN PAST CONTESTS 


A Piano for $1 00. Surely people may enter your contests knowing that they 
e 


will receive fair treatment. How giad | was to wina 

The paper alone is worth sll I 

MRS. L. W. NOTT, Marion, Ie. A PIANO 
A Pi for illinois. 42,*; a 

: ano for illinois. 2,5; a 

; % Piano fora Dollart That is what I got 

and anybody that thinke your prizes are 


















A PIANO _ Paid 


; won, MIRA BE. FURSMAY, Panols, Ill 
A Piano for Pennsylvania. | 4 


Easiest way I ever saw to get a piano 
and you people are surely fair, Friends 
laughed at me and said friends received 
the prizes. Now they are sorry they did }} 
notenter. Will never he without your 


MRS. L. W. NOTT, paper. D. L. FREEBORN, Knoxville, Pe. 
Marion, lows. 


__A PIANO 





Refer people 

He Won a Piano, Per peorle 

want to know whether yousre honest. I & 
| got a plano for « prize and never heard 
| of you untill ahswered your ad. Your 
i paper is worth twice the subscription 
H price. W. C. ELLIOTT, Audubon, Ie. 


I got my $100 and 
4 $100.00 Prize. it was the easiest 
| Lever earned. The dots are hard to ff 
| count but! know the prizes go to those 


who win trem fairly. 
AMY R. BARNES, Van Horne, Ia. 


F| Won $350 Cash. F2,"ccm,4| 
ot _m I won grand prize of $350.00 Cash 4 

- last contest. I was much surprise ay * 

W. ©, ELLIOTT, I want to voueh as to Successful Farm. AMY R. BARNES, 
Audubon, Ie. ing’s fairness to any and everybody. Ven Horne, Ie. 


— HN A. GOODWIN, a= 
$50.00 CASH 59 350.00 CASH 


ree 













Akron, Ohio. 


$50.00 for Canada. \*7 5? 


Canoda I won $50. Never knew there was |7# 
such a paper until I answered ad, Now! |% 
will never be without it again. 
MISS B. FOURNIER, Matane, Quebec, 
$50 00 NEWTON RARICK, 
™ Ligonier, Indians, 


Others Who Won: ?#'%°—=vs 
| Fredonia, Kan. $25.00—Clera Albers, 
1209, Wal., Cincinnati, O. $100.00—C. S, 

yman, Vinton, Ia, $50.00—S. Irving 
Stoyer, 225 E. Balt., Baltimore, Md, 
$100.00—E, M, Hall, Montrose, Mo, $25.00 











SUGENIE FOURNIER, NEWTON RABRICK, 
Matane, Quebec. Ligonier, Ind. 


Nobody connected with our paper wiH be allowed to compete. Contest 





closes June 30, but get your counts in at once, See about time prize above. Any- 
body having three counts entered may entcr additional counts at 25 cents each, 
Pepeerrrerreeerereererrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr steerer Be careful to give your plan of counting, as the best plan used will decide all ties, 


Address all letters to SUCCESSFUL FARMING 334 Plum St., Des Moines, lowa. 











Et pace 
Ss S== 





























SSSSSSSSS— 
GOOD GALVANIZING | 

is essentiai to a good wire fence. Page-Wire heavily | 

galvanized makes Page Fence last 20 years and longer 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 942. Adrian, Mich. 





BROWN Urreicnr + 





HeaviestFenceMade. All No.9Steel Wire E77 
15 to 35 CENTS PER ROD DELIVERED 
We also sell direct to farmers at wholesale prices, [ 
Coiled Spring, Barb and Soft Galvanized Wire. 2% 
Write for | Anwws Book showing r1o styles. if 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Cleveland. Ohio <A 











Monarch © 


Perfect working Traction, also Statio 
and Portable. Cider Presses, special presses an 
supplies, Boilers, Engines, Saw Mills, etc. Send 
for catalogue. 
Monarch Machinery CO., 39 Cortiand St., New Yor® 


asoline Engines 


Sold on Their Merits. 











One Machine. 


COLD” MEDAL 


at Werld’s Fair, St. 
A wonderful- 
improvement in culti- 
vators, combining every 
possible movement of 







quired. Easily changed 

to different styles. 

Thousandsin use. M’f’r’s of all kind of ‘Agr’ Im- 
plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. 

The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mfrs., York, Pa. 















a 20th 
| HENGH’S ,2%, 
Stee! Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator pit Oguble 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attach Complete in 




















The Battle of Mukden. 


The capture last week of Mukden, 
the capital of Manchuria by the Japs 
was hardly less humiliating to the Rus- 
sians than the surrender of Port Ar- 
thur. More than three weeks ago the 
bloody struggle began at the Shakhe 
river. From that point Oyama’s men 
steadily pushed their way forward, 
forcing the Russians to the Hun river. 
Here more desperate fighting ensued, 
interrupted only by a blinding hurri- 
cane of dust. During this onslaught 
the Japanese were able to wedge 
through the enemy’s lines, and press- 
ing northward formed a cordon about 
Mukden, making captives of an im- 
mense force of Russians. Even before 
this the retreat of the Russians had 
begun. under the personal command of 
Gen Kuropatkin, and Mukden was left 
to the Japs. The date of the capture 
was Friday, March 10. 

The retreat and final escape of Rus- 
sia’s main army in the east was most 
spectacular and gave back to Gen 
Kuropatkin some of the prestige lost by 
his defeat. With both flanks under the 
incessant fire of the Japanese, and 
every chance of having his army cut 


| up by the interception of the enemy, he 


hurried his men through the one loop- 
hole left, the hills north of Mukden, 
and reached the Tie pass in safety. 


The casualties of the battle were 
enormous. The Russians had 90,000 men 
either kilied or wounded, besides hav 


ing 40,000 taken prisoners. The Japan- 
ese lost over 40,000 men. Most of Rus- 
sia’s guns were saved. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


In a message to the New York legis- 
lature Gov Higgins recently recom- 
mended several constitutional amend- 
ments to the forest laws. One of them 
is to allow of the sale of lands othe 
than wild forest lands, which are now 
included in the preserve, and the pur- 
chase of more forest lands with the 
proceeds thereof. Another suggestion 
is that the laws be amended also t» 
prevent trespassing on state forest 
lands, to punish malicious trespassers, 
and to authorize the seizure by th 
state of all timber cut or removed b) 
trespassers from state lands. 





The strike on the New York subwa: 
and “L” lines last week, which f: 
days crippled traffic, was in the en: 
a failure. Not having the sanction o 
the national labor leaders in going out, 
and meeting with a stubborn refusi 
to arbitrate on the part of the Inter- 
borough company, against which the: 
Struck, the men soon weakened ani 
sought their old positions. But a small 
per cent of the 5000 men who went out 
were reinstated, however, as the strik: 
breakers, imported to fill their places 
quickly learned their new duties an: 
were retained. The demands of th: 
strikers were for the abolishment 
the physical examination required fo 
motormen, and for all other employee: 


Shorter hours and a 10% increase in 
wages. 
There seems to be general satisfac- 


tion over the reappointmentof Ethan A. 
Hitchcock as secretary of the interior 
department. His tireless efforts to sif 
to the bottom the monstrous land steal- 
ing scandals in Oregon made it almost 
a necessity that he be retained in the 
cabinet, to carry out the work so well 
begun. Sec Hitchcock has just made 4 
statement showing that 68 indictments 
and six convictions have so far been 
made in Oregon. Conspiracy to de- 
fraud the government was charged in 
52 of the indictments, and in the others 
perjury, subordination of perjury, and 
the obstructing of the administration 
of justice. 





The jury in the case of Mrs Cassie 
L. Chadwick reported her guilty 0! 
seven counts out of 16 indictments, *' 
Cleveland last Saturday. Mrs Chad- 
wick’s attorney has appealed the case. 





Harvard university has just come !" 
for $1,000,000 by the will of W. F. Mi - 
ton, late of Pittsfield. Mass, and New 
York, and a graduate in the class ©! 
1857. If a new library is needed the 
money is to be used for that purpose: 
otherwise for scientific researches. The 
bequest is not available until the death 
of Mr Milton’s widow. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


Se oer 








“~~ 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCE. 


HEREFORD STEER CALVES—600 for sale in 
carload lots for delivery up to May 1; extra quality, 
and size; ‘texas bred 











unitorm in breeding, color 
aud VOuio wintered, unbranded, fat and thrifty; 
exceptional baby beef material HUMPHREY 
JUNE 3, WwW ashington cH, O. 

"RI G ISTE R ED Polaad-Chiuas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, net akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Gucin- 


HAMILTON, 





y calves; write for circulars. P. F. 
Cochranville, Pa. 

OUR Improved Large English Berkshires and 
Pertection strain of Early Rose potatoes mean more 
me on the farm; send for circulars before you 
forg PENNA BERKSHIRE Cv, Fannettsburg, 
Pa. 


ORDERS BOOKED for Chester White pigs; fine 

















steck a specialty, Also Barred Plymouth Rock eggs 
for hatching. Few equals, none superior. SIDNEY 
SPRAGUE, Falconer, NY. 

POLAND-CHINA, Hampshire (or Thin Rind) 
hogs; everything registered or eligible; service boars, 
sows bred and pigs. D. B. GARRIOTT, Carroll- 
ton, Ky. J 

BER KSHIR ES— The best lot we ever had; im- 
port ind domestie strains; service boars; pair, 
not ted. Write teday, CLARK BROS, Free- 
I 0. 

BER -KSHIRE serviceable boars; Poland-China 

_ farmers prices; 26 Barred Rock eggs 
































$1. 5:9 WI Holland turkey eggs $2. LOTHERS, 
L ick, Pa 

PERC HE RON ‘and French Coach stallions; im- 

rey stock; quick returns; large profit on 
mount invested, E, 8S. AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 

j \Y YRSHIRES A few first-class dairy cows, also 
v st} prices right; visitors welcome. F, H. 
( OKINGHAM, Cherry Creek, se 
: STER E D ) 0 1 € SWINE (all ages) ). Bred-t to- 
(all leading varieties). WALTER G, 
SNIDER, St Andrew, N ¥Y. 
RE‘ TERED Guernsey bull calves, 5 to 8 
t re son Nutilus Gold Basis. J. H, 
Ht NTER V: He Falls, N Y. 
“PRIZE Holstein cattle, Jersey Red and Chester 
Whit for sale cheap, W. M. BENNINGER, 
Benningers, Pa. 

REGISTE R E “=D O I C PIGS, spring farrow, fine 
stock t Cc. G. BOWER, Ludlowville, N Y. 

IMPROVED large English Yorkshires from im- 
ported stock, A, A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, bt Y. 
" LARGE English Berkshire boar pigs, 1 service 
boar, EDWIN GARDNER, Route 2. Salem, oO. 

AYRSHIRE heifer calf; registered stock; ‘month 
old, BU : rf: RFIELD CO, South Montrose, Pa. 

AYRSHIRES—STOWELL, Blackcreek, NY. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 

OLDEST commission house in New York: estab- 
l 1 1838 Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dr 1 calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, ,_ New _York. 

DI ED and live ‘pouttes, hone. ‘qabven, hay, 
str LW ples and produce GIBBS & BRO, Phil- 
ad 1, Pa: established 1844, 

EGGS, poultry, apples, potatoes, onions, cabbage 
raid t rie T. J. HOOVER, 112 Producé 
Ave, PI ladelphia, Pa, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





Ww ARRINER chain hanging stanchions save cost 
WY 


one winter: cows give more milk, keep clean 

ind omfortable, Booklet free. WALLACE B. 
¢ CRI MR, West St, Forestville, Ct. 

FOR SALE—A No 1 De Laval separator, used 

one cheap, Call or address W. H. LA- 


GRANGE, 29 Perry St, Schenectady, N Y. 

WY ANTE engine and fodder cutter. 
Vv. STEVENSON, Burlington, N J 

FOR S ALE 
RAKER 


WANTED-—Gasoline ¢ 





P. M. Sharples separator, No6. C. A. 
Dalton, N Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED—A quick selling househcld 
ne os sity, ‘‘The Ingram” safety extinguisher burner; 
indispensable for oil lamps and lanterns. The only 
ents extinguisher made, cannot get out of order, 
Riv Perfect sight without smoke or cdor, kcers 
Wick in perfect condition for relighting. Send 15 
cents for No 1, 20 cents for No 2 sample burners, 
Liberal discounts to agents, B, L, POTTER, Mol- 
yoke, Mass, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK—Fine stock a 


specialty; eggs for hatching. Yards headed by 
wucleus’’ and his equal: winner at the great 
Rochester show in 1902. Few equals and none 
superior, 15 eggs $2, 30 eggs $3.50; safe arrival 


guaranteed, SIVNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 
BROODER “INDIVIDUALITY’— 
ter than ever. Our 1905 model ‘‘pure 
are perfection of simplicity and utility. They lead 
them all. Sent anywhere on ten days’ trial A 
postal will bring you our illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalog, UNIQUE MFG CO, Clinten, N J. 


‘“*Unique’’ bet- 
air’’ brooders 





FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write for 
prices. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa, 





SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, 
years to lay the largest number of big white ezgs 
and as many of them as any striin that can be 
found; eggs $1 per 15, $L75 30, $ 10. WM M. 
WOODS, R F D 3, Pulaski, N Y¥. 

90 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page book, 
l0c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


! WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY— 
used exclusively on all large 


, bred for 9 


“MAI ANOK IN 
Greatest egg producers, 





> 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


WARD BLACKBERRY—Most reliable. A_ long 
stock of strawberry and other small fruit planis; 
peach and other fruit trees, 20,000 Cal privet 
for hedging, very low. Get price list before placing 
orders, CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J 














SEED SWEET POTATOES—Jersey red and yel- 
low No 1 quality, $1.25 per bu, $3 per bbl, full 3 bus, 
Second crop Va seed potatoes put in my cellar 
last Nov, first class, $3 per bbl, Crown Jewel and 





Kose, CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N 

HALL’S IMPROVED second-crop potatoes, the 
best seed everywhere; 45 varieties of strawbeny 
plants good as grown; asparagus rots, seed corn 


etc; descr.ptive catalog free. J. W. HALL, Marion 


Stat: Ou, Mad. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Gandy, famous for 
size and quality, best shipper and seller, 50c per 
hundred, $3.50 per thousand, freight prepaid. ROS- 
COE DE BAUN, Caldwell, N J. 

TREES—Best values in our 37 years of business; 
one dollar’s worth up; spring payment; 680-page 
catalog. G. C. STONE'S WHOLESALE NUR- 
SiRit8, Vansville, N 


FOR SALE- ~Crimson n clover seed 5.50 “bushel, 
second growth seed potatoes $3 bbl, onion sets §3 
bushel, cowpeas at $1.75 bushel. JOSEPH E. HOL- 
LAND, M.liford, » Del. 


WHITE BONANZA seed oats—70 bushels per 






























































egg farms; stock and eggs at farmers’ prices. | acre years in succession with ordinary farm culti- 
ROBT B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md. vation; no wild mustard. I D, COOK & SON, 
oo Ug NET ner merge th Byron, N Y 

ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns exchastvely— oe ay 
Hatching eggs $1 per 15, per 100, Special fine YE t, 2t 4 t a] 
breeding cockerels, hens, lowest prices. WILLIAM p YEAR California privet, Hw SSB... 
SCHLUER, Jamesport, 'N roots, ete. SAMUEL C. DE COU, Moorestown, 

STANDARD BRED POULTRY— White Les- Burlington Co, N 
horns, White Wyandottes, Rhode Islan Ss MAINE SEED POTATOES—Prices given on any 
choice matings; eggs at farmers’ prices. FAIRVIEW | quantity delivered in New York; catalog. CARTER 
FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa, z COREY, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co, Me. Over 

RARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively; 10 |  Yarieties. 
culls; business birds only; eggs 75 cents per 15. | “STRAWBERRY PLANTS of the best varieties; 
LAKE VIEW POULTRY YARDS, Box 500, Volua- strong, well grown, healthy and true, at the lowest 
town, Ct. prices. Get list from WM PERRY, Cool Spring, 

—— 2. 

INCUBATOR CHICKENS—Plymouth Rocks only. Del. a - a -_ 
Wyandottes, Leghorns, Game, Rocks | and duck eggs LONG ISLAND CABBAGE SE ED— Spring, sum- 
for hatching. PLEASANT VIEW FARM, Seward, | mer, fall or winter. Sample free; 4 10 cents. Cat- 
} ° alog. FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, N -Y. 

SINGLE COMB White Leghorn eggs for hatch- SEED POTATOES—State of Maine variety; order 
ing; strain unsurp assed ; 15 for $1, 100 for $5. SUN- | now. before prices advance; 70 cents per bu. 
NYSIDE POULTRY FARM, Andover, N J. THOMAS s. MICHENER, Michener, Pa. 
 23-EGG STRAIN, Single Comb White Leghorns IMPROVED Pride of the North corn; White 
exclusively; eggs for hatching, 15 25, ¢ | Scotch seed oats; best we have grown. EDWARD 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y¥. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N Y. 

8 C WHITE LEGHORN IM-ege strain: eggs for | ASPARAGUS and rhubarb roots; large, healthy 
hatching $1.25 for 15, $5 for 10. MRS R. H. steck, leading varieties; prices reasonable. H. D. 
SMITH, Route 1, Frankfort, N Y. CULIN, Mt Holly, N J. 

S'NGLE COMB White Leghorn eggs for hatch- STRAWBERRY PL ANTS— Strong rooted, reliable 
ing, 13 for $1, 30 $2. 50 $3, 100 $5 Write F, U. | old and new varieties; price list. WILLIAM 
PARDEE, New Berlin, NY. PALMER, Grooms, N Y. 
ee ee STRAWBERRY PLANTS $2 per 1000; Gandys 

BARRED ROCKS, Bradley and Thompson and Rrandywines. D. M. C. PERRINE, Tennent, 
strains; circulars free; eggs $1 15, $5 100. SPRING- | ysonmouth Co NJ 
DALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa, tatu ae nee 
—— nenGENingee SEED CORN that will grow, all capped yellow 








BARRED ROCKS (Ringlets) direct from Thomp- 
son: few birds for sale; eggs $1 Lb, $5 10. B. H. 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 








BUSINESS White Leghorns, unsurpassed in 
beauty. Send for circular. HILANDALE FARM, 
R F D 2 _Brooklyn, 0. 





Nonpareil strain; 
$5 per 10. J, W. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS— Barred, 
White, Root's strain; 15 eggs $1, 
KILLEN, Felton, Del. 

STANDARD Single 
erels $2.50, trio $6; 
3allston Spe, by Y. 





Comb White Leghorn cock- 
eggs, 15 $1. WM CAVERT, 


NO MORE getting on bioes to > attend the brooder 


lamp—the 199% model ‘*Unique’’ brooders are ar- 
ranged differently. 

” WHITE WYANDOTTES only (Duston’s)—Eggs 
7Se per 15, GRAND VIEW FARM, Stan- 


$4 per 100, 
fordville, N Y. 





Rock, Mammoth Pekin 


EGGS—Rarred Plymouth 
BYRN, Cam- 


@uck, $1 15, $2.50 50, $4 100. S. Y. 
bridge, Md. 

LIGHT BRAHMAS our specialty: eges from prize 
stock $1 per 15. MRS O, W. CHURCH, Volun- 
town, Ct. 





WHITE LEGHORNS. B Rocks, eggs $1 per 15, 
$5 per 100. NEAL BROS, Vanceburg, Ky. 








BUFF: ean specialty.—Eggs $1.50 per 15, 
CHAS H. SKIRVEN, Chestertown, Md. 








LIGHT RRAHMAS aduteie: eges $1 per 13, 
OWEN UNDERWOOD, Fleming, Pa. 
“THOROUGHBRED Rose Comb White Leghorns; 
% eggs $1. E, JONES, Hartland, Vt. 


. HOMER PIG EONS—70 pairs at $1; good stock. 





F, D. . Box 159, Knoxville, Pa. 
ae RED _ Plymouth ~ Rock ¢ eggs, zs, $1.50 per 13. 
JOuN HOOVER, Grove City, O. 

RUFF ORPINGTONS—$2 per 15. CREAMERY 


YARDS, Eldred, Pa. 


~ RUCKEYE REDS exclusively. 
FARM, Warren, 0 

RARRED and White Rock cockerels, $1.50, REID 
BURT, Melrose, 


~ WANTED— Yearling Bi Bronze gobbler. 
Goshen, N Y¥Y. 





RED FEATHER 








BOX 26, 





MONRO BROS—Egg sittings $1 and upward, 








MONRO BROS—Geese, ducks, Rocks, Wyandottes. 
MONRO BROS FARMS—Turkeys, Cranbury, N J. 








flint; early, great yielder; bushel $3. CHAS BUSH, 

Ha tings, N | Y. 

GOLDEN FL EECE OATS Maule’s new white 
record breaker. Circular, A. L. MILES, _ Lacey- 
ville, Pa. 

POTATOES row especially for seed, 15 varie- 
ties, price right, list freee CREST FARM, Dal- 
ton, Pa. 

~ MAMMOTH late sweet corn from selected ears, 


$2. D per bushel. WwW M STERLING, c utchogue, N Y. 


OATS—Sensation 17 bus per acre 
catalog free. THEO BURT & SONS 


STRAWBERRY 
ties $2 per M. J. 


low price; 
Melrose, O. 

and cabbage plants, best varie- 

C. SCHMIDT CO, Bristol, Pa, 


5 





Ww E LCOME 0 ATS 
FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Sunlight _ 


" potatoes 
Cassadaga, N Y. 





IRISH COBBLER seed potatoes, $3 per barrel. 


JOHN HERR SHENK, Lancaster, Pa, 


~ POTATOES—Irish _ 
MERRITT MALTBY, 


Cobbler 7 Russet. 


Weedsport, 


Empire 
i : 





~ VIRGINIA white ensilage seed corn, new sacks, 





E. R _MAYS, Afton, Va. 
DAHLIAS— $1 bu, mixed; gladiolus, $1 100, J. L. 
MOORE, Northboro, Mass. 
HOP plants, E. FRANCE, 36 W Trenton 8&t, 


Cleveland, O. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 





POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 2 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
G4-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADV jOCATE, Syracuse, N. ¥, 

CHESTER INCUBATORS can be operated by 
anyone anywhere; self-regulating, copper tank, Cal- 
ifornia redwood case, doubled walled, nursery; guar- 
anteed 20 years; catalog free. _- INCU- 
BATOR COMPANY, Morristown, N 














INCUBATORS BEATEN-—1 Better n methods, larg- 
er hatches, stronger chicks, less expense. more 
profits: interesting book free. F. GRUNDY. Mor- 
risonville, Il. 





~ KALAMAZOO | ine oubatow and brooders. best, sold 
on time; we pay the freight, Write for further par- 
ticulars. REED MFG CO, 530 E Main St, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

RROODERS. ey — the best; that’s the Peer- 
less. Cataleg free. Write to-day. ‘8. SPONABLE, 
Brooder Man, St Johnsville, N Y. 








ULTRY catalog free. FULTON 


HAM POUL 
TRY YARDS, Fultonham, 0. _ 





(71) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


READY-MADE WIRE FENCE—Best grade, on 
large galvanized wires, 49-inch 2c, 45-inch 25c, 
inch We per rod, in 10 and 20-rod rolls an 
lengths to order). Galvanized barb wire, 2 strands, 
barbs 3 inches apart, 3c per rod, in 80-10d rolls. 
Let us book your orders now, to be paid in 
spring. We guarantee quality and price. Samples 
and descriptive circulars free. CASE BROS, Col- 
chester, Ct. 

~ WILL SEND PREPAID your card on rubber 
stamp for corner of envelope, 35c; illustrated for 
R F D, 55c; self-inking pad, any color, 10c; send 
for free catalog of rubber stamps, dies, presses, 
ete. C. 58. DEWEY & CO, Maple Beach, N Y. 


milk business for sale; profits $3000 to 
' MILKMAN, Woodmere, Nas- 


337 








RETAII. 
$5900 yearly 
N 


sau Co, 
. 





~UNLEACHED _ hardwood 
guaranteed to drill, 
Ont. 


ENTERPRISING | FARMERS need printed sta- 
Cones. Samples free. PRINTERS, Nicholville, 


PURE MAPLE SUGAR and syrup for sale; made 
on our own farm, WILL RICE, Chaffee, N Y. 


M APLE SYRUP, guaranteed pure and new, $1,25 
per gallon. J. A, KEMP, Nelson, Pa. 


ashes, fine screened, 
CHAS STEVENS, Napanee, 























DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER 81 STOCK 


FOR SALE— ~Thoroughbrea F Fox Terrier puppies 5 
weeks old, $10 each; also Coach puppies - months 
old. 8S. ELLIS, Belleville, Jefferson Co, N Y. 

BEAGLE “PUPS $5, Brown Leghorn hens and 
cochenete. LANDOR POULTRY YARDS, Croxton, 

a. 





~ HIGHLY ‘BRED | COL LIES from cham 
FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. —— stock. 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
ANERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 
~ COUNTRY PROPERTY ¢ ONLY—#0 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, every- 
where; intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wis tung to sell, call or write, PHILLIPS 


& WELLS, 893 ‘Tribune Building, New York, 
(Over 2 20 years in Tribune Building.) 














“STROUT’S SPECIAL LIST,”’ illustrated, of 200 
farm bargains in New England, New York, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and the south, mailed free by 
E, A. STROU T, Farm Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, 
New York City, or Tremont Temple, Boston, 
GRIST MILL, dwelling and storehouse within 
half mile of y.llage, 1000 inhabitants; a fine oppor- 





tunity to combine milling and feed business. Price 
low, terms easy. ALBERT KNAPP, Wappingers 
Falls, N Y. 

FARMS SOLD—AIll kinds, anywhere, quenyuheres 
successful methed; years’ experience. Owners write 
for our plan; buyers for our catalog. WEST 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y. 





~ CALIFORNIA fruit ranch, for | sale or exchange; 
10-acre_ ranch. full bearing, Would suit consump- 
tive, Beautifully situated, HANTHORN, Wood- 
bury, N J 





MAPS, reports, descriptive lists, prices, illustrated 
book about Delaware farms, cheap lands, best mar- 
ee - ‘ees BOARD OF AGuiCULTURE, Do- 
ver, Del. 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars ang 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 





FARMS For rich guesinn. fruit 
climate. Write J. D. 8S. HANSON, 








fine 
Mich. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


growing; 
Hart, 








WANTED—Able-bodied men; railway train. ser- 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric cag 
motormen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre- 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for a 
plication blank and booklet. JOHNSON’S PRA 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 


BU SINESS| M ANAGER Ww ANTED in every town 
to manage branch office and superintend force sales- 
men, Big money. No canvassing. Can be mane- 
aged with other work or business, Particulars on 
application. Give references. KNIGHT & BOST- 
WICK, Nurserymen, Bewask, N Y¥. 











SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 
21-2 Cents Per Word 


FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU—State of New 
York Department of Labor, 107 East 3ist St, New 
York. This bureau is conducted by the state of 
New York, and is free to employer and employee. 
Every effort is made to secure competent help. We 
investigate all references as to character and ability. 
Mail orders should state just the kind of help 
desired, wages. etc, and give a few days’ notice in 
advance. JOHN J. RBEALIN, Supt. 


AMERICAN MAN, M. single. would like a situ- 
ation April 1 as manager of poultry plant; thor- 
oughly exnerienced, handy with tools, do not use 
liquor or tobacco: best of references, Address WIL- 
BUR 8&8. TARBOX, Ayer, Mass. 














FARMER, ~ married, ¢ wants position on farm by 
the year; competent, steady and trustworthy; _Tefere 
ences, Address CULTURE, Cherry Valley, N ¥. 








What’s the Matter 
With Your Buggy? 


Wor out? How badly? 

How’s the running gear and body? 

Good? Allright! Wecan fix the rest, 

We are buggy doctors. 

our buggy needs a new top and re- 
finish of paint. That will put style, wear and 
é into it again. 

How does this offer strike you? 

We will make you a new high-grade top 
to ee in our Own factory, guaranteed 
to fit. 

We will ship it to you by express all 
charges prepaid. | 

With the top we Will send you absolutely 
free, express also prepaid, high-grade carri- 
age finishing paint—either in one or two col- 
ors as you choose—to re-finish your entire 


buggy. 

With the paint goes a first-class paint 
brush and f{uil painter’s instructions, togeth- 
er with material for removing the old paint 
—also free. 

When the top and painting outfit arrives 
—which won't be long in coming as express 
travels fast—put the top on and re-finish 
your buggy. 

How do you know you will be satisfied 
with the top when you get it? 

That’s the beauty of our plan of selling 


al, 

We take the top 
back at par—- 
give you every 
cent of your rT 
money back and : 
prepay express 
charges both ways 
after you have had it 
30 days if you want us to. 

We leave it all to you* 

—no back talk from us if 
you return it. 

The paint and brush— 
you would have the paint 
on your buggy and would have used tne 
brush—wouldn’t you? So we would not ex- 
pect you to send that back, and it would 
be our free gift to you together with SO days 
free use of the top, just for the trouble of 
trying our fair proposition. 

““How do we come out on such a liberal 
offer?” you ask. 

Well, the fact is we make such good 
buggy tops that no one wants to send them 
back. ‘The top, together with the re-finishing 
outfit, makes an old buggy new at a very 
small cxpcnse. 

If you want to buy a new buggy, re-finish 
the old one for a sccond buggy to use in bad 
weather and on muddy roads. If you want 
to sell or trade your old buggy it will bring 
at least twice as much with a new top and 
re-finish 

We manufacture every part that goes to 
make up vehicle-tops, cushions, seats, dash- 
es, everything. 

We can furnish you any part you want 
for a buggy. 

We want you to have a sample of the 
matcrial we use in our tops, and have some 
nice pocketbooks—bill size. 

If you will send us your name and ad- 
dress, together with the name of one of your 
neighbors who might wanta buggy top, we 
will print your name and address on one of 
these books and send it to you absolutely 
free, together with samples of linings, color 
card of paints, and our booklet “Old Buggies 
Made New,” which tells all about our most 
liberal method of manufacturing buggy sup- 
plies and sclling direct from factory to you. 

Don’t delay writing for this pocketbook 
until they are allgone. Doit now! 

In your letter tell us howlong you have 
used your buggy. Write for Cleveland Top 
Co, Catalogue No. 34, 


The United Factories Company 
Dept. 34 Cleveland, Ohio 














A5ton Scale for $15.00. 


$15.00 cash, and $5.00 per month, before you know it will 

y forthe best Five Ton Farmand Stock Scale ever made, 

as boam box, ———————— brass compotnd 
boam without weights, rein- 
forced double ; trussedrolled 
steel lovers, cop- and plated rvst- 
less pivots and : earings, pla 
form 15x 8 ft.and @ written guaran- 
tee from 


£ —_ ce 
“JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT”. Extra induce- 
ments for full cash, Buy now and let yourscale pay for 
itself, Write on a postal “Send facts about timeand cach 
offer on wagon scales.”’ _ Mail itto Bex 24 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 





At Factory 
Prices. 


vehicle or harness anti! ¥ 
Write today for Free Money Saving Catalogue, 


U. S. BUCCY & CART CO. 
B 602 Cincinnati, O. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 


Tariff Reduction Will Go Over, 


The Curtis bill reducing the tariff 
on Philippine tobacco entering the U S 
to 25% of present Dingley rates was 
approved before adjournment by the 
house committee on and means, 
Thus the ‘war dept drew first blood in 
the great fight. The committee report 
came too late to enable friends of the 
bill to push it through congress and 
make ita law. Significance attaches the 
committee’s approval, however, from 
the fact that it indicates the probable 
future attitude of house leaders on the 
question. Pres H. S. Frye of the N E 
tobacco growers’ assn, who is still val- 
iantly championing the cause of our 
tobacco producers, has this to say of 
the situation: 

“No Curtis bill, or similar meas- 
ure, will ever be passed by congress 
with my approval, until all leaf 
imports into the Philippines pay the 
same duties as here, to wit, $1.85 on 
wrapper leaf, and 35 cents on filler leaf, 
and not until Manila cigars are taxed 
$3 p 1000, same as here, and as all for- 
eign and Porto Rican cigars are, The 
$3 p 1000 tax can be sent right back 
there to insular govt. I don’t care what 
they do with it, only don‘t discriminate 
against our own dom»>stic industries, 
The beet sugar interesis will not com- 
promise on the issue: result, the war 
dept will recede, but will go to the other 
extreme, and at next session of con- 
gress insist on free imports of sugar 
and tobacco. 

“Now, as the primary object of the 
Curtis bill is to restore to the Philip- 
pines the revenue of $340,000 lost by 
abating the export duty on hemp, and 
as there is a loss of $3 p 1000 by ex- 
emption of internal tax on the 150,000,- 
000 Philippine cigars manufactured 
there, why not more than make up the 
loss by imposing the same tax on Phil- 
ippine cigars. The revenue from that 
source on present production alone 
would amount to $450,000, or $110,000 
more than the loss by abatement of the 
hemp export tax. Isn’t this more equit- 
able than to take it out of our domes- 
tic leaf and cigar interests, already 
carrying a burden of some $20,000,000 in 
round numbers in direct tax on domes- 
tic cigars alone, involving a most un- 
just discrimination? 

“Free imports of Philippine products 
appear inevitable, so the right thing 
for tobacco interests to do is, first, get 
our house in order by bringing about 
the same import and revenue taxes in 
the Philippines as here. Then let the 
govt get busy and help us bring about 
reciprocity between Japan and _ the 
Philippines. That will give the latter 
a bigger, better, more profitable mar- 
ket in Japan for tobacco than they ever 
could have here, even with free im- 
ports. Also, give Japan a splendid mar- 
ket for her manufactured products, 
and so direct the trade both ways into 
its natural channel, the orient. As a 
matter of fact, under an enlightened 
policy, there should be no import du- 
ties between the Philippines and Japan, 
other than mere nominal revenue due 


ways 


ties. This is the only logical solution of 
the vexatious, dangerous question. 

“IT feel that tuis Phiiippine question 
will come out all right in the end but it 
will mean eternal vigilance on the part 
of U §S tobacco growers between now 
and the next session of congress. Prob- 
ably a new bill will be put in the com- 
ing session. Whatever measure is 
finally passed, if it leaves us with any 
sion as it disturbs the domestic tobacco 
industry.” 


Forcing Young Tobacco Plants. 


HARTFORD COUNTY, 





W. F. ANDROSS, CT. 


I believe it makes but little difference 
in the final results how your plants 
are obtained so long as they are ob- 
tained. I know that artificially forced 
plants are a few days earlier, an im- 
portant consideration in some cases, 
but they are more liable to contract 
disease, more costly and obtained at 
an expenditure of much more labor. 
‘Also that plants grown in an open bed, 
planted at the same time, with dry 
seed, will, by August, be in about the 
same stage of advancement as most 
of the tender plants grown under 
forced conditions. 

They are, moreover, less liable to de- 
velop calico and rust, though as a rule 
not so desirable for machine setting, 
where longer and more spindling plants 
are a necessity. This ‘open bed”’ sys- 
tem, the old-fashioned way, as we 
might call it, though almost obsolete 
for a few years, is fast coming back 
into popularity among some of the old- 
est and most successful growers. 

The only positive reason for having 
extra early plants in this latitude is 
when an extra large field is to be set 
and the grower wishes to extend the 
time of setting. Plants set from June 
15 to 20 invariably do the best and give 
the best results. Nature has its sea- 
son for producing tobacco, as much so 
in Connecticut as elsewhere, and her 
plans must not be interfered with very 
much, The main thing to be desired 
is; to obtain good, green, stocky plants 
with sturdy roots. 

As to the advisability of preparing 
the seedbed in the fall, or in the early 
spring, observation leads me to con- 
clude that it makes but little differ- 
ence, either way, though perhaps it is 
best that coarse or nitrogenous ma- 
nures and fertilizers, such as dry fish 
or castor pomace, be applied in the 
fall, as late as possible, before winter 
sets in. The “hot” fertilizers should 
be used more sparingly if applied in 
the spring. The only advantage 
sprouted seed has over dry seed is a 
few days gained sometimes in the ear- 
liness of the plants, and usually plants 
better adapted for machine setting. 

Most constant and unremitting care 
must be given the bed after sowing, 
especially if under glass or cloth. Fre- 
quent waterings and airing are neces- 
sary, as during warm days there is 
danger of suffocation, and farmers won- 
der what makes their plants rot. The 
plants grow very rapidly when nearly 


The old rule used 
leaves are as large 
go to fitting yow 


large enough to set, 
to be, when the 
as a mouses ear, 
land. 


—— 
_— 


High Grade Fertilizers Cheapest. 





An empty wagon, with a 100-pound 
bag of the highest grade of commer- 
cial fertilizer as a cushion on the driv- 
er’s seat, will contain more soluble and 
available plant food than 4000 pounds 
of stable manure of good average qual- 
ity! In other words, 100 pounds of high 
grade fertilizer contains as much of 
the available elements of plant food 
us two tons of good stable manure, and 
as much as three tons of farmyard 
manure distended with straw, corn- 
stalks and with more or less of its fer 
tility leached away. 

These remarkable facts can be put in 
another way: The amount of solubl 
and available plant food in one ton oi 
high grade fertilizers like Mapes Top 
Dresser, and in a ton of good farm 
manure, as follows: 

Phosphoric 
Ammonia Acid Potash 
2000 Ibs top dresser..240 100 80 
2000 lbs farm manure 4 10 10 

It will be seen that the fertilzer is 6 
times stronger in ammonia, 32 time: 
in phosphoric acid, and 16 times 
stronger in potash, allowing that one 
half of the phosphoric acid and potas! 
contained in the manure is soluble ani 
available. 

Land at Rothamsted cropped wit! 
wheat continuously for 30 years aver 
aged 36 bushels of grain and 48 ecwt « 
straw per acre per yeur on the fiel 
Which received a total of 6000 pound 
per acre of nitrogen in the form ot 
furm manure during this period, bi 
the yield was fully as good where on 
2400 pounds per acre of nitrogen ha 
been applied in the form of sulpha 
of ammonia, Thus 2600 pounds of n 
trogen from the manure was lost i 
the air or by leaching, or some of 
was left in the soil but was unavail 
able for the crop. This was an averag 
loss of nearly 90 pounds of nitrog: 
per acre per year, a loss of say $12 
$15 an acre in each and every seas 
for 30 years! 

Hence the importance of solub 
pliant food which the crop can utiliz 
This is the portion so essential f: 
fruit, vegetabies, tobacco and ot! 
special crops that require strong, vi 
orous zgrowth-forcing. Especially 
availability important on light 
where the greatest danger is to be a] 
prehended from injudicious fertiliza 
tion, yet these are the very soils tha 
are best adapted for many of the cro} 
mentioned, and when properly fer 
tilized, will yield large crops of su: 
quality as to be peculiarly profitable 

The highest possible perfection 
quality in flavor, keeping power for 
shipment, and other attributes that g” 
to make up perfection in tobacco, veg 
etables, etc, can also be obtained mos 
certainly only by supplying the plants 
with food in the right forms and from 
ideal sources as in the highest grade 
fertilizers, like Mapes. 
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WELL PROTECTED TOBACCO SEED BEDS 


IN 


CONNECTICUT 


Some difference of opinion exists among tobacco growers regarding the manner of protecting young plants in 


the hotbeds. Many 


being intensified under the glass, eitheer smothering or withering the tender plants. 
located on two extensive Connecticut plantations, 


one 


at Tariffville and the other at Granby. 


farmers take full precautions to guard against frost and likewise to prevent the rays of the sun 


The beds here pictured ‘were 
The beds at the left 


are simply glass covered, the frames being removed during the heated period of the day in order to permit the 


plants to secure air. 


The beds at the right are supplied with long rolls of canvas which serve as a 


tection against the sun’s rays and against cold at night. 


double pro- 








The Beet Sugar Industry in Michigan. 


DR C. O. TOWNSEND, U 8 DEPT OF AGRI. 





Among the factors that were directly 
establishment of 











responsible for the 

the beet sugar industry in Michigan, 
the most important was the state ex- 
periment station. It was necessary to 
determine by actual tests whether or 
not the soil and climate of Michigan 
would produce beets capable of being 
utilized satisfactorily for the manufac- 
ture of sugar. At an early date the 
experiment station, aided by the Unit- 
ed States department of agriculture, 
undertook to solve this problem. 

In 1890 nearly a ton of sugar beet 
seed was distributed among a large 
number of farmers in Michigan, who 
gre tri plots of beets. Samples 
were tested for sugar and purity, giv- 
ing an average of over 13% sugar and 
upward of & purity. These tests 
were repeated several seasons with 
e ly tisfactory results, As early 
‘ 1881 1e state legislature, desiring 
to encourage the manufacture of sugar 
in Michigan, offered a bounty of 2 cents 
per pound for all sugar made from any 
sour 1 exemption from taxes for 
{ , upon property used in mak- 
jr No claim was made, how- 
P t law, for the bounty 
for t sugar. 

In 1897 bill was passed offering 2 
bount of 1 cent per pound for sugar 
mod beets. In the meantime th@ 

station had been testing 

‘ rghum and beets, and had 

, t conclusion that beets 

1 { best results. The end of 

t ( was in sight and 

( seeking new fields. Farm- 

‘ 1 become encouraged by their 

rts to grow beets on the 

I altogether the time was 

! f t] new industry to be 
,, hed in Michigan. 

A con vy was formed and in 1898 

t f t beet sugar made in Michigan 

1 out by the Michigan sugar 
fact t Bay City. As a result of 
t! first } s experience, the man- 
1 to double the capacity of 
tl tor ind eight other factories 
l equipped for the cam- 
} 1899 There are this year 18 
f. meration, two of which 
f t! campaign of 1904. 
In t inst ‘ two factories have 
é 1 for various reasons and two 
\ been removed to other 
rar beet area. 
ies in operation this 
} of slicing 12,950 tons 
( per day, and from these beets 
I l ybtained not less than 1400 
! These factories repre- 
ed capital of not less 
thar in buildings and ma- 
c] voted exclusively to the pro- 
a s from beets. 
years of beet growing in 
M i have not been without disap- 
I nt to some manufacturers and 
t growers. In a few instances 
the factories were not wisely located. 
TI were built before it was known 
Whether or not the farmers would 
srow the beets. As a result, nearly 
all the beets in a few instances had 
to } transported by rail, and under 
present conditions a satisfactory run 
obtained only when at least 
One-half the beets can be hauled to 
u factory by wagon. But this mis- 
t s being rapidly adjusted without 
Serious detriment to the industry. 
he he past season was not all 
: ould be desired, owing to 
ness of the spring and to a se- 


drouth the early part of the sum- 
crop is on the whole very sat- 


both to the growers and to 


t manufacturers 
he most serious difficulty, not only 
gan, but throughout the entire 
helt, is the question of capable la- 
) inis ji 


being met in Michigan in 

Some of the factories 
through their agriculturists 
help at the proper time to 
1-2 


Several wy ays. 
euar intes 
Sufficient 





care for their beets. This relieves the 
grower of one of the most serious diffi- 
culties with which he meets in growing 
sugar beets. One who is not accustomed 
to growing the crop does not realize 
the importance of having each part of 
the work performed at the proper time. 
This is especially true of the thinning, 
the most tedious operation connected 
with the production of the crop. This 
work must all be done by hand and is 
frequently performed by boys and girls, 
who receive from 75 cents to $1.25 per 
day. In other instances the labor prob- 
lem is met by employing a family to 
perform all the hand work in connec- 
tion with the crop from the time the 
beets are up until they are ready to be 
hauled to the factory. 

This hand work consists of bunching, 
thinning, a definite number of hoeings, 
pulling and topping. Many growers 
plant only the acreage that they are 
able to handle with their regular help 
and with their families, and thus solve 
the labor problem for themselves. 
These and other methods will be used 
until the labor question is properly set- 
tled on the best basis. The United 
States department of agriculture has 
undertaken to develop a beet seed ball 
which shall produce but a single plant. 
If this can be accomplished, and there 
is reason to believe that it can be, hand 
thinning will be unnecessary. Labor- 
saving machinery is being devised for 
blocking, pulling and topping the beets, 
and this is a most important factor in 
settling the labor question. 

One of the most important factors in 
the future success of the sugar indus- 
try lies in the proper utilization of the 
by-products. Michigan had done much 
toward determining the best use for the 
by-products, not that the most imgor- 
tant use has been found for the by- 
products, but that the preliminary 
steps have been taken toward the work- 
ing out of this problem. Many of the 
growers have learned the value of the 
pulp as a stock food. Several of the 
factories dry the pulp with or without 
the refuse molasses, thus rendering it 
eAisy of shipment. Refuse molasses 
from several of the factories is being 
used for the manufacture of alcohol, 
and the lime cake is used in some cases 
for the manufacture of a cement. 

The importance of this new industry 
cannot be estimated in dollars and cents 


2 . ie 
alone, and yet if the farmers are grow- 
ing all the beets required by these 18 | 
factories for a 100-day run, they are re- | 


ceiving more than $6,000,000 for their 
crop. The sugar companies are pay- 
ing for the help necessary to operate 
these factories not less than $900,000 
for the season, in addition to numerous 
other expenses for material, insurance, 
repairs, etc, all of which tend to help 
the community, the state and the na- 
tion. 


SUGAR BEET 


CULTURE: 








Carefully and “TRY 


SV AA | |_ >> 


Why not be even more careful in 
famous SPLIT HICKORY Buggies 


Free Trial. 


check up every item. 


as represented, you can ship it back 
will be refunded. 


screws through the rims; axles are 


length storm apron; padded patent 


Our 1905 Catalogue, containing 





STATION 4 





OW TO BUY A BUGGY 


Just as You Would a Horse—Look it Over 


to ‘‘try out’’ the vehicle as he would a horse, before concluding the purchase, 
Here is our offer made in absolute good faith to any responsible person. 


We Will Ship Our 1905 Split Hickory Special 
Top Buggy, the Price of which is $50, Any- 
where in the United States on 30 Days 
Guaranteed For Two Years. 


We will tell you exactly how it is made, giving complete specifications, 
so that when you receive the buggy you can go over it part by part, and 
You can compare it with the buggies sold in your 
neighborhood for nearly twice as much money. 
and use it just as though it were your own and if you do not find it just 


The Fourth National Bank of Cincinnatt, Ohio, will 
tell you we are responsible for our contracts and agreements and that you 
may be assured of fair and honest dealing. 


Here are some points of merit of the SPLIT HICKORY SPECIAL. 
Wheels are made of the very best selected second growth split hickory, with 


Steel, with split hickory axle beds cemented and full clipped; oil tempered 
springs, 16 oz. imported all wool broadcloth upholstering; box frame spring »« 
cushion; solid polished panel spring back; water-proof top with No. lenameled 
leather quarters and leather back stays; 28 oz. water-proof rubber roof and 
back curtain; back curtain lined and reinforced; rubber side curtains; full 


split hickory, fully guaranteed, shafts. 
wood work carried 100 days in pure oil and lead, 16 coats, every coat rubbed 
out and dried before the next is applied. 


Bureau on the subject of Vehicles and Harness. 
want to know about buggies you will find it there. 
take pleasure in answering letters immediately. 


THE OHIO CARRIACE MFC. CO., 


(H. C. Phelps, Pres.) | 
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iT OUT’ on the Road 


7: YOU buy a buggy with your 






eyes shut, you will get a bad 

bargain every time. A buggy 
may look all right today and go all to 
pieces inside of a year. You would- 
n’t think of buying a horse with your 
eyes shut. You would look at his 
teeth to find out his age, wave your 
hands before his eyes to 
see if he had good eye- 
sight, look him over 
\, for spavins and ring- 
} bones and ‘‘size him 
up’’ generally to be 
sure he was sound 
Then you would drive 
him at a good gait to see 
if he was wind broken, 
buying a buggy? We are selling our 
on a new plan, which allows the buyer 























You can hitch up to it 






to us at our expense and your money 







long distance, dust proof, best refined 










leather dash; full length velvet carpet; 
Painting, oil and lead process: ail 







192 pages, is a regular Information 
If there’s anything you 
We send it free and 











CINCINNATI, O. 














NCHOR FENCE 
is strong, durable and 
economical—made on @ 
common sense plan. 
——_ Seid at manufacturer's 

price. Send today for cat. *C.” 








THE TOWNSEND 


WIRE STRETCHER 


is the most easily attached or de 

ofany implement made. Stretches te 
last post as well astoany. Steel grips 
that never slip, Can be got at any 





Hardware store. Write circulars. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 





le 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 
F.d. TOW N5END, Painted Post NewYork 








ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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bugsy, exactly as shown! Price with top, fenders and lamps, €54.95. For full desert 
‘ery way. Greatest offer ever made tion of this and other Styles, write for catalogue, > 


top bug: 
Stick seat, exactly 
100 efapte buggy harness, . ha 
» 2 in. traces, complete|side check, 1 
» with 16 in, 
dsome pads, Overjand breast strap, with sna: 


shows all of the very latest styles for 190, The 
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We ship on 30 days trial. ee aa eme you teeny a )}) ) " 


MARVIN SMITH CO. CHICAGO, ILL.“ 
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Southera Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. American Agricuiturist aims to 
make thorough study of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Help us, broth- 
er farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questions. 
Give the “old reliable’’ American Agri- 
culturist the benefit of your experi- 
ence, Feel that its pages are yours. 


Summarized Nursery Law of ‘Georgia. 


The rules and regulations of the 
Georgia state board of entomology to 
fovern nurserymen may be summarized 
as follows: All nursery stock, with 
the exception of conifers and straw- 
herry plants, offered for sale, sold or 
given away in the state shall be fu- 
migated with hydrocyanic acid gas by 
the grower, under the direction of the 
state entomologist. Every resident 
nurseryman shall have an _ air-tight 
fumigating house or box, and keep it 
in first-class condition between August 
1 and May 1 following. This fumigat- 
ing house or box shall be regularly in- 
spected by the state entomologist or 
his assistant in connection with the in- 
spection of nurseries, and the owner 
shall be required to demonstrate his 
practical working knowledge of fumi- 
gating methods. No certificate shall 
be granted until the fumigating house 
vr box has been placed in condition for 
properly fumigating nursery stock. 
The expenses of the inspector, when 
making an inspection of the fumigating 
house after its repair or alteration, shall 
be paid by the nurseryman. Upon 
failure of any nurseryman or dealer 
in nursery stock to comply with these 
requirements, certificate shall be with- 
held or canceled. 

All shipments and deliveries of nur- 
sery stock within the state shall bear 
certificate tags, procurable at schedule 
prices, from the _ state entomologist, 
with his facsimilie signature and the 
printed seal of the state board of en- 
tomology. All nurserymen and dealers 
jn nursery stock are required to fumi- 
gate thoroughly all nursery stock re- 
ceived from points outside the state 
before selling or delivering it within 
the state, 

Owners of nurseries, when requested 
by the state entomologist or the in- 
spector, shall file with the state board 
of entomology an affidavit to the effect 
that all stock grown by him or for him, 
under contract, has been inspected and 
that the inspector has been advised 
of all the location of all stock owned, 
controlled or contracted for by him. 
Certificate will be issued only after 
affidavit is placed on file. 


Orange Movement Is Heavy. 





California is moving out a tremen- 
dous quantity of fruit this year ac- 
cording to all reports, A big eastern 
fruit handler, who has just returned 
from the Golden state, was interviewed 
this week by an editorial representa- 
tive of American Agriculturist, and cor- 
roborates all statements of prospects 
for a heavy fruit movement. 

“Early in the season the trade esti- 
mated that citrus fruit shipments from 
California would total 26,000 to 27,000 
cars,” said he, “but it is now assured 
the crop will run larger. Unless some 
unforseen calamity should occur and 
restrict operations, it looks like the 
movement will total 30,000 cars, or near- 
ly as large as last year’s phenomenal 
output. Each car contains 362 to 384 
boxes, making a grand total of 11,000,- 
000 boxes of oranges and lemons, mostly 
the former, that ‘will leave the state 
this season. This season the fruit is 
of very large size which accounts for 
the movement exceeding early esti- 
mates. Last year boxes averaged 
about 175 oranges each: this season 
they are running only 150 to the box. 

“Redlands and Riverside are the 
main shipping stations and they are 
doing a regular land office business 
these days. The total movement from 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


the state at the opening of March ran 
about 200 cars per day. Later in the 
season I think this will go as high as 
250 cars. So far about one-third of the 
orange crop has been moved. This 
leaves 15,000 to 17,000 cars yet to be 
sent to market. The season is now en- 
tering upon the last lap and supplies 
of oranges at the eastern markets dur- 
ing the next two months ought to prove 
very heavy. The fruit was dead ripe 
at the opening of March as heavy rains 
had retarded picking and shipping, Cal- 
ifornia has enjoyed tremendous rains 
this season, some sections receiving 
more than at any period for 20 years, 
The bulk of the crop should be deliv- 
ered at markets before June 1. On 
this account we may look for an abun- 
dance of oranges during April and May. 
These will enter sharply into competi- 
tion with the remainder of the i904 
apple crop now held in cold storage. 
Tnless I am badly mistaken in my 
views, you will find that the plenitude 
of oranges will prevent the spring apple 
market showing any such strength as 
aid last year’s trade. 

“Comparatively few oranges leaving 
California sold at an f 0 b basis; they 
mostly sell delivered at eastern centers 
or are disposed of in the latter at auc- 
tion. Early March prices at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
averaged close to $2 per box. The 
freight rate on California oranges to all 
eastern markets is 90 cents per box, 
on lemons 84 cents, 

“The Interstate commerce commis- 
sion has taken up the matter of en- 
deavoring to secure a reduction in 
freight rates on oranges. This, while 
not brought to an issue. has resulted in 
the roads giving better car service. 
Refrigerator cars have been in abun- 
dance at most of the principal loading 
stations of California throughout the 
season. This, I am informed, is at the 
expense of potato shippers in Colorado, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and even Maine, 
who have been unable to secure all the 
refrigerator cars they needed the past 
winter to move the crop.” 
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VIRGINIA. 


Roanoke Co—Wheat in this section 
is short and thin, owing to the extend- 
ed drouth last fall and the severe win- 
ter. There has been but very little 
plowing done for corn, and not much 
well be done until the ground gets dry. 

Pittsylvania Co—Farmers have been 
hauling fertilizer and making prepa- 
rations to push farm work so soon as 
the earth dries sufficiently to allow 
plowing. Many farmers are leaving 
this county for other sections, having 
become discouraged at the low prices 
now prevailing for tobacco, the staple 
money crop. 

Caroline Co—Farmers backward with 
work. The weather having been so 
cold a large amount of the tobacco crop 
has not been worked out. This is the 
chief money crop of the county. 


Marshall Co—Eggs are still high at 
35 to 40c p doz retail. Butter is 30 to 
38c p lb. Potatoes weak at 40 to 45c p 
bu; many of them held over. Bees 
coming out.in fine condition, a great 
surprise to all, 


FLORIDA. 


Volusia Co—Orange trees that lost 
their leaves in the January freeze are 
covered with tiny new leaves, and the 
blossom buds are showing for a fuil 
crop this year. Early peach bloom 
injured, but the later ones are all 
right. Gardens are in good order and 
plenty of vegetables being gotten ready 
for market. Farmers are planting corn, 
beans, peas, etc. Strawberries are be- 
ginning to ripen and there will be a 
g00d crop to reward the growers. A 
larger acreage could be _ profitably 
raised in this locality, 





MISSISSIPPI 


Hinds Co—Most bottom lands are 
Still too wet to plow, but farmers are 
working full force on uplands, Winter 
oats have been badly killed out by the 
alternate freezing and thawing. Fruit 
trees promise a good crop. A good 
many cattle have died during the past 
month for lack of proper feed and 
shelter. 


GEORGIA. 


Savannah—The season here has been 
very backward. Peas and early pota- 
toes were just coming through the 
ground, so the rows could be _  dis- 
tinguished, March 5. Truckers’ are 
busy preparing for other crops. 

Columbia Co—Pleasant weather and 
fine farming season prevailing here. 
Corn planting has begun and is being 
pushed rapidly. Winter grain suffered 
severely from the cold, but in most 
cases is coming out and doing nicely 
now. Stock has been put in pastures 
and grazing is becoming fairly good. 
Gardens have been planted and are 
growing nicely. Cotton growers met at 
the county seat first Tuesday in March 
and reiterated their intentions of de- 
creasing acreage in cotton and use of 


fertilizer and so far but little work has 
been done toward 
coming crop. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


preparing for the 


Swain Co—Spring weather has come 
at last. Farmers have all gone to work 
in earnest and plowing will be rushed 
as fast as possible. 


KENTUCKY. 


Green Co—The extreme cold weather 
in Feb left wheat in bad shape; the 
yield will not exceed 75%. Fruit trees 
seem to be in good condition. Farm 
stock has wintered well. Tobacco beds 
are being burned all over this county 
and prospects are fair for a full crop 
this year, 

Breckenridge Co—Farmers of this 
county are much behind with work, 
and crops this season will necessarily 
be late. During the first week of this 
month .a large number of pliant beds 
were burned; the tobacco crop will be 
unusually large. Wheat crop cominz 
out, but in some places it is ruined, 
first by dry weather in the fall, and 
then by the severe cold of the winter. 
Corn scarce, and stock not in as good 
condition as usual. Some persons 
sert peaches are all killed by the frost, 
but spring weather may resurrect a 
fair supply. Prices of stock fairly good 
and eggs, poultry and _ butter high. 
Poultry breeding and .raising a con- 
stantly growing industry. Within the 
past few years the poultry breeds have 
been greatly improved by the introduc- 
tion of better and different strains. 

Livingston Co—Stock looks well 
where feed was plentiful, and where 
well sheltered. Less farm work done 
here this winter than for many years. 
This will put farmers in a bad plight 
this spring. Since the mining interest 
has sprung up in Livingston Co it is 
impossible for them to pay the prices 
demanded by laborers and have any- 
thing left. The tobacco crop will be 
increased at least 40%. The increase in 
acreage is owing to the advance in 
price over last year. There will be the 
usual acreage of corn and about 5% 
increase in the oats crop. There will 
be a big acreage of cowpeas planted, 
What little wheat was sown looks bet- 
ter than expected after the severe win- 
ter. Crops of all kinds will be late, 
owing to so much of the winter’s work 
having to be done in the spring. Fat 
hogs selling at 4%c p lb, fat cattle 2% 
to 3%4c. Lamb crop will be small. 
Where the sheep had no attention 50% 
of the lambs were lost. 

Kenton Co—Wheat appears to be 
hurt but little, though it is not thick 
on the ground, caused by drouth last 
fall. Grass is looking healthy since the 
snow disappeared. Peaches are not all 
killed. Prospect for berries is very 
poor, as the drouth of last fall was 
hard on them. Live stock has wintered 
fairly well. If there is not too much 
rain farm work will begin soon, such 
as breaking sod and plowing for pota- 
toes and early gardens. The majority 
of farmers are buying feed; and it is 
all reasonable in price with the excep- 
tion of m‘ll feed. Bran and middlings 
$1.05 to $1.20 p 100. Corn 55c p bu, 
hay $10 to $15 p ton. No tobacco going 
to market. yet. Not much demand for 
stock cattle and hogs. Horse traders are 
picking up all the horses to spare, but 
prices are not as good as last year. 
Feed being high is one cause of farm- 


as- 


ers letting their spare horses go. Lamb 
crop will not be very large for the 
severe weather killed a good many of 
them. 


TEXAS. 


Navarro Co—There is a growing 
tendency among farmers in this county 
to diversify their crops. Much small 
grain was put in last fall. The recent 
long cold spell has injured that crop 
considerably, oats especially. 

Travis Co—Rain and cold weather 
has retarded farm work to some extent, 
but plowing is under way again. Some 
corn planted. The acreage of this crop 
will only be increased about 10%. A 
large acreage will again be put in cot- 
ton. Corn for feeding scarce; no sur- 
plus on hand. 


Wise Co—Wheat a good stand, but 
late on account of dry weather. Oats 
badly winterkilled. Wheat worth $1.20 
p bu, corn 55c, oats 40c, cotton 7c p Ib. 
Cotton acreage 25% less than last year. 

Williamson Co—Since the late ad- 
vance in the price of cotton, several 
thousand bales have changed hands at 
7 to 74%c p lb. A number of farmers 
holding for still better prices. Corn 
plentiful and selling at 45 to 50c p bu. 


Collier Co—Fall oats are dead and 
much wheat land will be planted to 
other crops. Winter the coldest since 
settlement of this county, with but lit 
tle snow and some sleet in this 
tion. Winter wheat prospects’ very 
poor. About 25% of last year’s crop of 
oats still on hand, 20% of wheat and 
37% of corn. 

Harris Co—Cold spell of Feb 12 and 
13 did considerable damage. Practically 
all green berries were killed. Some es- 
caped, but the loss to truckers was 
heavy. 

Live Oak Co—The cold spell of Feb 
did not do much damage here. Some 
corn, melons, potatoes and beans have 
been planted, but are not up as yet. 
Cabbage and about all other kinds of 
vegetables will be ready as soon as the 
market calls for them. 


ALABAMA. 


Water Powers in Alabama—The U 
£ geological survey has published 1 
paper entitled Water powers of Ala, by 
Benjamain H. Hall. It gives short de- 
scriptions of the crystalline and Paleo- 
zoic regions and estimates showing 
their horse power. The water powers 
of Ala are conveniently located for ru 
ning cotton factories and other ma 
ufacturing plants, and also for gener- 
ating electricity that can be trans- 
mitted to cities for power, light, et 
The larger powers are all close to lili s 
of water transportation, and are ils 
on important railroads. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda Co—The acreage contracted 
or in sight by the sugar beet factory 
at Alvarado this year will approximate 
4500 a. Growers will receive $5 p ton 
for beets, showing standard sugar con- 
tent, this price being the same as was 
paid last year. 

English Walnuts—This crop is 2 
very valuable one for the southern pzirt 
of the state, provided it is handled 
properly. The average yield is about 
1500 lbs nuts p a, or 75 lbs p tree. 

Stanislaus Co—It is rather diffi 
to tell much about crop prospects it 
this time. Taking it as a whole, how- 
ever, there ought to be good crops of 
wheat and barley. Too early to tell 
about fruit. Very favorable year for 
stock. 
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Sonoma Co—Grain and grass groww- 
ing nicely. All the citrus trees ar 
loaded with fruit. It has been learned 
that tobacco of excellent quality can 
be grown here. Mr D. Hetzel of Guerne- 
ville took a prize on his exhibit of 
tobacco at the St Louis fair. 


Yolo Co—Weather at present delight- 
ful. Days are warm and fruit trees 
in full bloom, especially the almond. 
Sowing of grain is over and summer 
Plowing has commenced. Growing 
grain looks fine and a large crop is 
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expected, both of grain and fruit. All 
range stock fat and cattle selling at 


414 to 5c p Ib on foot. Very few hogs 


changing hands, 

Santa Cruz Co—Winter unusually 
mild. Scarcely any frost and no storms. 
Plums, apricots, almonds and cherries 
in full bloom. Fall sown wheat looks 
fine. Oats also doing well. 


Organization in Pennsylvania 





Grange 


One of the most active grange states 
is the Keystone state, with a total en- 
rollment of over 55,000. This compares 
well with the states, including such as 


New York, Ohio and New Hampshire, 
where Patrons are so strongly organ- 
ized. Sec J. F, Ailman reported at the 


last annual meeting in Erie that 6204 
mes had been added during 1904. 
There are now 540 granges on the books 
of t state grange. The state grange 
is in excellent financial condition. 
The officers elected at Erie last month 




















I {TION OF GRANGES IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
( Garrett: lecturer, A. M. Cornell; 
steward, Theodore Klein; treasurer, S. 
E. Nivin: secretary, J. T. Ailman. The 
accompanying diagram gives an idea 
of how thoroughly the state is organ- 
ized. 
—_——__$—<~» — 


Competitors for American Cotton. 





Each year seems to see new countries 
embark in the endeavor to furnish a 
competitcr to America in supplying the 
world with cotton. Allusion has been 
mad n these columns from time to 
tir ( colonial efforts of England, 
France and Germany. Of late Spain, 
Port il d the Netherlands are said 
to h tarted cotton growing in their 
poss ons. European nations, accord- 
ing to sular advices, are continually 
exchanging views with regard to meth- 
ods of cultivation, ete, in the hope of 
making the emancipation movement 
more 1 rsally successful. The past 
summer the German reichstag voted to 
build a railway in German East Africa, 
cutting through the new lands being 
devoted to cotton. 

It is reported the 1904 cotton crop of 
Togo, one of the German African colo- 
nies, required several hundred natives 
for cultivation, and to assist in the 
crop movement. The harvest is esti- 
mated at about 500,000 pounds. It is af- 
firmed that in quality the eotton of 
Togo will correspond to the best grades 





of American, A cotton school has been 
established at Nautschei. Not only are 
this and experimental farms being used 
to push the industry, but purchasing 
stations have also been placed along the 
line of the railroads to facilitate the 
movement and encourage producers. 

These stations extend some 143 miles 
along the railroad. Steam gins are in 
operation throughout much of the dis- 
tance, In the territory of Daressalaam 
every owner of a hut is required to 
Plant one-half acre of cotton. It is 
claimed in this way some 14,000 acres 
must be devoted to the plant within a 
short time. 





. ————— ---_- — 
Working Off Rice for Export—In 
southwest Louisiana and Texas a good 
inquiry is reported; lower medium Hon- 


auras quickly taken at fair prices. Ja- 
pan sorts and screenings are being sold 
f export, indicating but little im- 
provement in prices. An effort has 
been made to make sales at the low 
Prices, conditional on goods being ex- 
ported, so as not to depress values for 
home consumption. Cables and corre- 


spondence from _abroad note but little 
that is new. The Louisiana movement 


to date aggregates 1,554,700 sacks, a de- 
crease of 100,000 sacks from last year. 
The Carolina movement. totals 34,300 
bbls. At New Orleans, fancy head rice 
commands 5@5% cents per pound. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Holding the Dark Crop. 








Our correspondent in Daviess Co, Ky, 
writes of the local tobacco situation: 
There has been little change in the to- 
bacco situation during the last 6 or 8 
weeks. Prices are dropping somewhat, 
however, and deliveries continue light, 
not exceeding 4 of usual business up 
to this date. A very small proportion 
of the entire crop has been delivered. 
Buyers und sellers are still wide apart 
Farmers are holding for Lynchburg 
prices: these are $8, $8 and $2, as fixed 
by a convention held at Lynchburg, Va, 
early in the season. 

“The growers’ organization has per- 
fected arrangements now by which 
farmers may deposit their tobacco in 
warehouses and receive % of the afore- 
said prices. Two houses of this char- 
acter are now opened in Owensboro and 
it is expected that large quantities 
will be delivered within a short time. 
The plan is to issue warehouse re- 
ceipts to the owner, his tobacco to be 
graded as Nol, 2, 3, or 4 as the qual- 
ity may require and he will receive % 
of the amount it would bring at Lynch- 
burg prices. The tobacco will be re- 
handled and prepared for market as is 
done by local dealers. Insurance and 
free storage will be furnished until 
Nov 1, °05, after which if it is not then 
sold the owner will become responsible 
for insurance and storage, the man- 
ager of the house to receive a fixed 
price at so much per cwt for rehand- 
ling, etc. 

“Anyone, whether a member of the 
organization or not, is privileged to 
place his crop in these houses. The 
prices $8, $8 and $2 relate only to dark 
district tobacco. Burley is fixed at a 
higher plain, but little of this is grown 
in this county. During the past week 
farmers have been preparing plant beds, 
getting ready for this year’s crop, 
which it is intended will be curtailed 
in acreage below what has been planted 
in former years.’’ 

A report says the Louisville ware- 
house Co has arranged to handle about 
5.000,000 Ibs of Daviess Co tobacco 
trowers are being advanced 2@4c p Ib. 
The company says it is prepared to 
hold much of the crop for at least 2 
years, and it is believed the leaf will 
improve by “aging.” Such arrange- 
ments, it is believed, will tend to re- 
duce the acreage in Daviess Co dur- 
ing the next 2 years, as many of the 
farmers will not grow a second crop 
of tobacco with one on the market un- 
sold. The price of 4c p Ib is about the 
average received for such tobacco last 
year, and it is hoped by such proced- 
ure the price can be at least doubled in 
2 vears, as the crop which will be 
grown this summer may be kept out of 
the open market in the same manner. 

ei 


Supply of Grains—In order that the 
distribution of the farm stocks of the 
various grains may be studied in de- 
tal, the following statement in round 
thousands of bushels shows such re- 
serves by state. Fuller details on an 
earlier page. 


FARM STOCKS RY STATES, MAR 1, 1905. 
{In round thousands of bushels.] 





Corn Wheat Oats 
eee a 62 — 
i er ,231 1,506 18,659 
eee 6,380 16,450 
eee 2,353 7.37 
eee 653 2,191 
Tenn aoe 2,428 1,179 
W VE ccc Be 935 697 
errs 2,244 1,743 
ee 4,722 17,395 
Mich ee 1,668 13,953 
| a ee 62,801 3,601 12,461 
errr rr 126,604 5,350 37,680 
TOE ive ccvgs sos Ee 2,447 33,944 
Minn stsos. Se 16,975 52,052 
DN Soa cesibats abit tied 137,413 4,151 £5,267 
Dt <ansesenaees 40,867 6,296 5,294 
oS eee 14,007 5,806 
Web .......... 183,563 19,101 25,364 
2 2 aaerer 194 11,256 14,697 
Ee eeckinkcces. Se 9,260 12,805 
ee stccaasanas 235 2,271 775 
SN 5.5 500s aces 52 2,551 1,330 
WE: ss00 00% 28 5,461 834 
ee 15,015 2,251 1,770 
GD ni cisccns 106,978 8,773 13,746 

Total .......971,592 127,702 253,467 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Tobacco Notes. 


TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVILLE—Receipts are all new 
crop, and the sales almost entirely old 
crop, composed of a few lugs, and the 
lower grades of leaf, Market un- 
changed. The mild weather has per- 
mitted of the handling of the crop in 
the barns, and the strippers report the 
smallest percentage of lugs of any crop 
for 5 years. The crop has hung Yong in 
the barns and the stems thoroughly 
dried out, and the crop will probably 
sweat out as sweet as that of '03. The 
crop of ’°03 sweated unusually bad, The 
dry weather of last week gave oppor- 
tunity for a general burning and sow- 
ing of plant beds, and perhaps most of 
this work has been completed for the 
intended planting of this year.—[(Clark 


& Bro. 
KENTUCEY. 

LOOKING AHEAD IN BURLEY—It is re- 
ported that growers of Washington Co 
are not a whit discouraged at the fail- 
ure of the burley tobacco growers’ com- 
pany to handle the ‘04 crop. This is 
evidenced by the fact that farmers at 
a recent convention pledged their ’05 
burley output to the association. Now 
that growers are free to dispose of last 
year’s crop by reason of being ab- 
solved from their pledges, it is expected 
that more activity in contracting will 
be noted during the next few weeks. 
Reports from Boone, Clark, Jessamine, 
Bath, Mason and Owen counties tell 
of many crops of superior quality being 
contracted at 10@12%c p Ib. Crops 
not proving strictly first-class in qual- 
ity moved mostly at 5@ic. The aver- 
age for 300,000 lbs of burley sold on 
the Lexington breaks was close to 8c 


Pp lb. 
VIRGINIA. 

There is considerable talk still going 
the rounds of trade to the effect that 
growers in some sections of the old 
dominion will cut down on the tobacco 
acreage this year. At the recent meet- 
ing of the Charlotte dark tobacco grow- 
ers’ assn resolutions were adopted to 
restrict the "05 acreage about 33 1-3%. 
A committee was also appointed to fix 
a seale of prices for "05 tobacco, and 
growers announced their intention of 
living up to whatever agreement is 
reached. At Danville, offerings are 
averaging medium to good in quality. 
Fillers ranged at 7%@l5c p lb, cutters 8 
@l15e. At Lynchburg, the proportion of 
fine leaf and wrappers among offerings 
was small. Prices rule a trifle easier. 
Receipts at this point since Sept 1 are 
close to 9,000,000 Ibs, a decrease of about 
500,000 lbs over last season, Owing to 
land not being in shape, planters in 
this section have not been able to set 
out plant beds early, and indications 
are that work will be late. 

MECKLENBURG Co—Planters are mak- 
ing all due preparations for a very 
large acreage in tobacco, Whether 
selling for much or little it is never- 
theless a cash money crop which faci- 
nates the producer, and furthermore, 
the major portion of the farmers of 
this county are little prepared for any 
other cash crop. So the famous to- 
bacco belt of Va may be depended on 
for its share of production. Commer- 
cial fertilizer agents’ report un- 
precedented sales of guanos for tobac- 
co, which is very significant. Spring 
has opened up propitiously, the first 
week in March affording timely oppor- 
tunity for burning and sowing plant 
beds, and the outlook promises a bump- 
er crop of the “weed” in ‘05. It is 
estimated that fully 80% of the ’04 crop 
has passed from growers’ hands. 
Breaks on local warehouse floors are 
light, with no change in former prices, 
which have been ruling low.—[J. B. W. 
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Cotton in the Balance—Ali attention 
in the cotton market is ceutered on 
acreage reduction probabilities. This 
“holding off’? policy has resulted in the 
market ruling remarkably steady for 
several weeks past, spot middling rang- 
ing 7%c p lb, or a trifle above at New 
York. Heavy rains throughout several 
Mississippi valley states and parts of 
Tex may result in retarding spring 
work. Reports from the Lone Star 
state say some cotton is going abroad 
on a Te p lb f o b basis. Cotton seed 
is selling at mills largely at $13@15 y 
ton, 
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SEE, 
Men Who Shave 


run big risk in using any- 
thing but the best shaving 
soap. That’s the popular 


WILLIAMS’ s*o""? 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for “The 
Shavers Guide and How te Dress 
Correctly.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 

















THE BEST «= 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING 
IN THE WORLD 


BEARS THIS TRADE MARK 


WER‘s 








MADE IN BLACK OR YELLOW 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTES 
Zag ON SALE 


CATALOGUES FREE 
SMOWING' FULL LINE OF 
GARMENTS AND MATS 
A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.8.a, 
TOWER CANADIAN CO.,LTD., TORONTO. CANADA, 

















TELEPHONES 


FOR FARMERS’ LINES 
Ruy from the manufacturer, Bulld your 
own lines, Book of instruction . 
Write nearest office, 
THE NORTH ELECTRIC CO., 
178 &t, (lair Street, Cleveland, Obio. 
448 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 




















NON - INTERFERING TELEPHONE 


For 2c extra we supply our Standard 
Rural Telephones with a simple at- 
tachment that will do oun with one- 
half the annoyance caused by frequent 
ringing of bells on rural lines. Just the 
thihg for all party lines. Write for free 
book F 96 describing best telephones 
in the world. Address nearest office. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. MFG. CO. 
ROCHESTER, W. Y. CHICAGS, fil. 
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wire fence until you have secured a copy of our 
new catalogue, sample of the Frost new lock and 
our prices. The Frost Fence was good, is now better 
and the cheapest on the market, quality conside red. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - GLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















PEACH STRAWBERRY 
TREES PLANTS 





We Havea 

Large Supply WE HAVE THEM 
All BY THE MILLION. 

Well Graded. 


Don't buy until yon get our prices. We will 
save you some money on your planting, both on 
peach and strawberries. We have a complete 
and full assortment of general nursery stock. 


Write for our New 1905 Catalogue. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





HANDY 
WACON 


Low eteel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and bandling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, io 
carry anyioad. Straight orstaggered 
spokes. Catalogue free. 

EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 106 F Quincy, til. 


DOG POWERS ieee, 




















































































Instant Louse Killer io sold on @ 
positive written guaranteotocestroy 
lice on poultry, stock of cll kinds 
and ticks on sheep, formulated by 
Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.5S.) 

For dostroying lico on calves and 
colts, nothing equals Instant Louse 
Killer. For sheep ticks it in most 
effective, doing away with tho musg 
end annoyanco of a “dip.” 


Instant 
Louse Killer 


is the original powder louse killer 
put up in round cans with perforated 
top. Desure of the word “Instant” 
on the can—there are over 25 imita- 
tions. 
1 1b. 25c; 8 1b. 60c; except in Cans 
ada and extreme West and Scuth. 


Ifyour dealer cannot supply you we 
will forward 1 lb. by mail or express, 
prepaid for 35c. Sold on a written 
guarantee. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashiand, Chio. 
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DAIRY BARN, ate VaR a 5); 
- 


=O 8,000 Barns 
from Maine to California 
are our guarantee that ~ o> 


“The Resister™ a 
Rex Jlinthote 
- ROOFING 
will resist rain, snow, heat, cold and wear. 
Asa inet hice is bulld of royals Tait os 
eend to-day for eid - 
SAMPLES AND BOOK FREE 
and learn about it before you 
wasto mency en chcap and 
worthless imitatioas, 


J, A.& W. BIRD & CO, 
56 India Street, 


Pee = 
“S3 





BUY—INGERSOLL’S — BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a gallon. 
All Colors. Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,”’ 1! about Paint and Painting 
©, W. INGERSOLL. 269Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N, Z 











TH RIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle In the 

State of Maryland, where 

they will finda delightfuland healthful climate, first- 

class markets for their products and plenty of Mand 

at reasonable prices, faps and descrintive pam- 
hlets will be sent free unon anplica*ion to 

«Badenhoop, Sec., State Board of Immigration, Baltimore, M4. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


The Live Stock Traffic. 


At Chicago, the Lenten season is now 
in full swing, and packers always use 
this as an argument to bear down on 
prices. They claim the domestic out- 
let for beef is narrowed during this 
period. The export trade continues 
fairly liberal, however, and this demand 
had a tendency to freshen the market. 
The quality of offerings continues un- 
even, yet in general it is running some- 
what better than during midwinter. 
Most of the choice steers sold at $5.40 
@5.90 with fancy grades at 6.25. 

The bull market continued rather 
sluggish, a good grade of fat bulls sell- 
ing at $3.25@3.50. Offerings of well fin- 
ished cows and heifers were not exces- 
sive, and buyers took hold with fair 
readiness. Calf quotations eased off. 
Choice heavy feeders exhibited more 
strength. 

The hog market inclined toward an 
advance. Packers bought freely, both 
east and west, the size of the offerings 
encouraging this. However, after 
prices had forged ahead 20@25c p 100 
Ibs, shippers rushed in supplies more 
freely and weakness set in. Tops sold 
around $5.20 with bulk of sales rang- 
ing 4.90@5.10. 

An easier feeling was the main char- 
acteristic of the sheep market. East- 
ern markets ‘were better supplied than 
formerly, and owing to some shrinkage 
in shipping orders the market inclined 
to sag a trifle. Native muttons are be- 
ginning to come a little more freely. 
Export wethers commanded $5.75@6.10 
p 100 lbs, yearlings 6.40@7, ewes 5.25@6, 
western fed lambs 7@7.70. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
FTANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Curn Outs 


1904 | 1905 | 1904 


Wheat 





Cash OF SPOH "905 | 1904 | 1905 


Chicago 
New York... 
Boston.......] — 
Toledo... 1.10', 
St Louis..... 1.05 
Min’p’lis..../1.09 
Liverpool... {1.12 


11.14 | .98 
1.18 re 








At Chicago, wheat was truly under 
the spell of hopeful crop advices, and 
much of the time this influence to- 
gether with weak cables meant heavy 
and declining markets. During a part 
of last week it seemed that the bullish 
operators, ‘who have long been in con- 
trol of May, were more than willing to 
abandon their campaign. At least the 
price of nearby deliveries declined 3@ 
5e p bu, May working down to $1.12% 
and July 91%c before subsequent re- 
covery, and that rather indifferent. 
Speculative trade throughout was sen- 
sitive, and new crop deliveries weak in 
the main, Sept selling off last week to 
nearly 85c, later recovering in part. 

The cutting down of farm reserves 
of wheat following last year’s short- 
age, particularly in the northwest, was 
everywhere recognized. But the soft 
air of spring with a general belief that 
the young plant now in the ground has 
come through the frost period in a gen- 
erally healthy state, proved too much 
for prices. Generous rains have fallen 
in the winter ‘wheat belt, and operators 
were watching with interest scattering 
state reports relative to the crop situ- 
ation. Foreign markets have shown 
more or less ‘weakness, and exports of 
wheat and flour continued small. 

A healthy, fairly active trade at sub- 
stantially steady prices describes the 
corn market much of the past week 
or ten days. No 2,corn in store sal- 
able’ around 46@46%c p bu, May 
Celivery quotable a little above and be- 
low 48c. On an earlier page American 
Agriculturist’s annual estimate of corn 
on the farms will be found. 

The feeling in oats has been one of 
easiness, yet a good business is record- 
ed in practically all grades. Standard 
oats in store salable at 311%46@32\%e p bu, 
choice white oats by sample 33@34c; 
speculative interest only moderate, with 
May in considerable request at 314%@ 
321%4c p bu, Sept new crop delivery sal- 
able around 30c. 

Barley was active, all grades steady 
to firm, with enough demand to absorb 
everything. Malting barley 43@48c Dp 
bu, fancy quotable at a premium over 
the outside figure, feed grades 35@42c. 

After a period of heaviness early last 
week, timothy seed averaged a shade 


firmer under a healthy cash. demand. 
The speculative market was dull. Prime 
quality was quoted at $3@3.05 p 100 Ibs. 
Clover was without important change, 
fairly firm in tone at 12.75@12.85 p 100 
lbs for prime, this showing a little ad- 
vance over a recent level. Hungarian 
1.40@1.65 p 100 Ibs, millet 1.25@1.75. 


At New York, No 2 corn export 
grade 54c p bu fo b, elevator 584c, 
cracked corn $1.20 p 100 over corn, chops 
20.50 p ton. No 2 red wheat 1.18 p bu, 
clipped white oats 3814@41%4c, mixed 37 
@3i'ec, rye 86@88c, feeding barley 45@ 
46c, malting 58@60c, malt 60@65c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
a@ll instances are wholesale. They refer te 
prices at which the produce wil! sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. Wher 
sold in a small way to retailcts or con- 
eumers, an advance is usuaiiy secured. 


Apples. 


According to the Boston chamber of 
commerce, that city is 
N Y in the apple export business this 
season. Boston’s shipments zggregate 
over 600,000 bbls, just a few thousand 
less tha@h last year, while exports from 
N Y total only 550,000, a loss of nearly 
50% from the same period a year ago. 
Portland, Montreal and Halifax all re- 
cord decreases, while Annapolis and 
Wolfville, N S, show a heavier business 
Total exports from the U S and Can for 
the season aggregate close to 2,000,000 
bbls compared with 3,330,000 the same 
time in ’03-4. 

Reports from Niagara and Orleans 
counties, N Y, say apple shipments 
have been seriously hindered owing to 
the car shortage. It is claimed that 
Orleans Co shippers are giving $1.25@ 
1.40 p bbl for No 2 stock, remaining in 
growers’ hands. It is claimed that the 


Cal orange movement the next 2 or 3 | 


months may be heavy as there are 15,- 
000 to 17,000 cars to come eastward prior 
to June 1. This, of course, may cut 
into apple consumption to some extent. 

At New York, Jonathans $2.50@4.25 
p bbl, Ben Davis 1.50@2.75, Baldwins 
and Greenings 1.50@3. Owing to a bet- 
ter export demand the market has 
brightened to some extent. 

At Boston, choice Empire state Bald- 
wins $2@2.50 p bbl, Kings 3@4, Spys 
2.50@3.50, Talman Sweets 1.50@2.50. 

Beans. 

About 25% of field bean crop still on 
hand; peas and medium command $1.65 
@1.75 p bu f o b. Some growers are 
holding for 2. Outlook is for no increase 
in the acreage.—[E. F. 8., Livingston 
Co, N Y. 

More than % the ’04 bean crop has 
gone out, yet holdings are as large if 
not larger than a year ago. Looks like 
an increase in the acreage this season. 
[W. H. 8S., Yates Co, N Y. 

At New York, market unsettled with 
tendency easy. Choice pea beans fetch 
$1.90@1.95 p bu, marrows 3@3.15, red 
kidneys 2.90. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, calves moving with 
more freedom and feeling is a trifle 
firmer. Prime light veals 11%@11%c p 
lb, barnyards 5@ic. Hothouse lambs 
with weight and quality are in good 
demand at $7@10 ea; poor grades 3@5. 
Pork not particularly active, quotations 
5@7%c p lb, tenderloins 21@22c. 

Eggs. 

As has been pointed out in these col- 
umns, speculators are already looking 
ahead to the new egg crop. Several 
contracts were made in N Y recently 
for carload lots of fresh eggs, April 
delivery, at 17%t p doz, laid down at 
the metropolis. Egg supplies do not 
appear to be accumulating to a notable 
extent at markets, but the general 
opinion of trade is that the constantly 
moderating weather will bring a 20c 
market. 

At New York, bigger receipts in sight 
and situation open to sudden change. 
Demand good. Best westerns and 
southerns 23@26c p doz, fcy hennery 29 
@30c. 

At Chicago, in q period of two days 
prices dropped 6@8c p doz. Extras are 
now bringing 20c p doz, fresh 17@18c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


The Castleberry, Ala, fruit growers’ 
assn is reported to have contracted its 


outdistancing |} 


Pune Wilts [eap 


on the label and Pure 
White Lead in the keg are 
two different things. The 
question of purity in paint 
| as far too important to every 
| house-owner to allow any 
room for doubt. It means 
much more than the cost of 
the paint because of the 
cost of labor involved. 





Our booklet “What Paint and 
Why" tells you how to make sure 
of getting PURE White Lead in 
the Keg. Sent free from any of 
our branches. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Largest makers of White Lead in the world 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis 


National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 




















Wanta 
FENCE 


That is Horse High, Bull Strong, 
Pig and Chicken tight 

That is made from the best High 
Carbon Steel Wire 

That is heavily Galvanized to pree 
vent rust or corrosion 

That is Coiled to provide for cone 
traction and expansion 

That you can buy direct from us 
at Wholesale Prices with 


Freight Prepaid 
To Your Station 


That you can examine and order 
returned if displeased 

That you can erect and use for 30 
days and returnatour freight 
expense if unsatisfactory and 
get your money, write forour 

New Catalogue telling how Wire 
is made, how it is Galvanized 
and why some Wire is good 
and some is bad. Itis FREE. 

* Write for it to-day. Address, 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
\s Box 203, MUNCi%, INDIANA. -y 




















AMERICAN SAW MILLS 


have the approval of the world. The modern mill at 
the right price. Portable Mills, Edgers, Trim- 
mers, Lath and Shingle Mills, Cord Wood and 
Drage Saws, Rip Saws, Engines. Free cata- 

logue if you ask for it. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL 

MACHINERY CO., 
606 Engineering Bidg., 

New York City. 
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FREE FARMS Zact.cbsos, Wii's Botettcts. 

















entire ’05 strawberry crop to Cincimnati 
parties. The assn is assured of $2@ 
9.295 p cra for best berries. Three years 
o the acreage in that district was 
only 32, while now it is estimated at 
750 a. 
The pe ach 


crop in northeast Ga 


shows no damage, according to officials 
of the fruit growers’ assn. In the Ft 
Valley region the injury ranged from 
1 0%, but in spite of this the crop 
outlook is not discouraging. Railroads 


‘ m to be looking for fully 2500 cars 
cf Ca peaches this year; % of last 
vyerr’s business or more. 


At New York, cranberries no more 
' steady. Choice $7.50@38.50 p bbl. 
Fey large strawberries bring 60@75c p 
qt, average run 30@50c. 


Hay and Straw. 
Dealers at Atlantic markets 
I t demand for rye straw this 


some 


( 
s on is not as extensive as it was a 
y go. Large quantities of Cana- 
d brought to N Y Insast fall 
by bai has now been worked off at 
$15 p to It is thought future impor- 
t ns may be made despite the duty. 

At New York, prices are about $1 
pn ton on hay. Accumulations have 
heer rgely worked off. No 1 timothy 
is quotable at 17@18 p ton, clover and 


er mixed 14@15. Rye straw easy at 
1, wheat and oat 10@12. 
Onions. 
Reports from central N Y say many 
f ; ! now cleaning up. their 
} s of ’04 onions. For reds and 
hey are getting about $2.50@ 
bbl f o b. 
At > * York, fine grades of yellows 
? 1 moderate advance. General 
. t large. jest yellow $3.50@ 
$pl is, reds 3.50@3.75, white 2.75@ 
, Bermuda and Havanas 2.50. 
Mill Feeds. 
York, former quotations sus- 
yv bran $20@21 p ton, red dog 


ta ( 
4 es 22, cottonseed meal and 
cake 26, seed oil meal 29. 
Vegetables. 
\ pleasing upturn in prices is the 
* feature of the cabbage market. 
Tl tributed mainly to a shortage 
i ithern vegetables” at northern 
markets and to cabbage stocks being 
da 1 re rapidly than generally ac- 
er 1. While it is hardly likely that’ 
's sensational prices’ will 
be duty ted, the market the remain- 
der the season should prove more 
> than during the midwinter 
months. Cabbage is now up to $10@12 
p ton in interior seetions of N Y. 
N York, sweet potatoes tending 
s Jerseys $2@5 p bbl, aspara- 
gu }n doz behs. Brussels sprouts 
] | t, old beets and carrots $1@ 
1 p bbl, new $3@5 p 100 bchs, arti- 
chokes $ 1.25 p doz, red Danish cab- 
ba 0 p ton, white $16@22. Cau- 
li $1.56@3 p cra, celery 20@90c p 
do ) ry and escarol $4@7 p bbl, 
hi dish 4@8e p 1b, kohlrabi $3@5 
p Kale 75¢c@$1.25 p bbl, okra 
$204 p carrier. Parsnips $1@1.50 p bbl, 
pe ers $2@3 p carrier, peas $2@10 p 
C1 parsley $4@5 p 100 bchs, string 
he $4@10 p era, spinach $1.50@2.50 
Pr bbl, squash $1.25@1.75, shallots $3@ 
4p 100 behs, old turnips $1@1.25 p bbl, 
n $2@4, cress $1.50@2.50 p 100 bcehs. 
Hothouse beets $5@6 p 100 behs, parsley 
$3@4, radishes 2@3, rhubarb $3.50@5, to- 
house beets $5@6 p 100 bchs, parsley $3 


@4, radishes 2@3, rhubarb $3.50@5, to- 


mi toes 15@25¢ p Ib, mushrooms 25@ 
ec, cukes $1.25@1.50 p doz, lettuce 60c 
@$1.15. 


Canners in Cattaraugus Co, N Y, are 
contracting sugar corn at $8 p ton, de- 
livered at factory, -husks on. This is 
the same as was given in °04. Peas 
are being contracted at $2 p 100 Ibs, 
shelled, 

Farmers in Del, Md and N J are 
contracting tomatoes slowly as induce- 
ments are small. Some growers are 
unwilling to accept offers of several 
Md plants at $6 p ton. 

Potatoes. 

No light has been shed on the potato 
“gy ec Offerings continue sufficient- 
y heavy to depress prices. Long Is- 
land growers still ask 55¢c p bu, but up 
State shippers are securing good table 
Stock at 25@30c. Frosted potatoes are 
largely out of the way and quality of 
receipts is showing up a little better. 
7 he far south has about finished plant- 
ing the new potato crop; in Va and the 
Carolinas work is not so far advanced 


« 


but it is said most of the seed stock 
has been bought for those states. 

At New York, trade not satisfactory 
to sellers. Best westerns change 
hands at $1.25@1.50 p 180 Ibs, Me 1.20@ 
1.40 p bag, Long Islands 1.50@1.75 p 
180 lbs, Bermudas 4@6 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts large and ten- 
Fine Me stock 35@40c p 


eo-ney easy. 
bu. 

At Chicago, choice Burbanks and 
rurais range at 29@33c p bu, coarser 
kinds 26@28c. 

Poultry. 

Dealers in N Y city, who recently 
formed a poultry assn, have formally 
presented resolutions to the N Y as- 
sembly protesting against the passage 
of the bill regulating the sale of un- 
drawn poultry. They claim the law if 
enforced, would seriously injure an in- 
dustry worth $20,000,000 p annum to 
the city of "N Y alone. 

At New York, dressed stock show- 
ing quality is none too plentiful. Best 
turkeys 18@2lc p lb d w, capons 18@ 
24c, fowls 12@13c, broilers 15@21c, ducks 
15@1l6c, geese 12@138c, squabs $2.50@3.25 
p doz Live chickens and fowls 12@ 
14e p lb, roosters 9@10c, turkeys 15c, 
ducks 75@90c p pr, geese 1.25@1.75. 

At Boston, demand only fair. Dressed 
turkeys 18@2le p Ib, capons 16@22c, 


chickens 12@16c, fowls 12@l4e, geese 10 
@l2c, ducks 12@1l4c. 
Wool. 


At the London auctions last week 
Merinos and cross breeds were in good 
request and steady, while inferior 
wools lacked life. U S markets show 
little change, buyers still manifesting 
much interest throughout the west in 
the new clip. In the middle west con- 
tracts for '05 wool are noted at a range 
of 22@26c p lb. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1905 ..25 @26 cc 25 @26 ec 24 ¢ 


1904 ..24 @24%se 24 @M%e 23 @23%4e 
1903 ..29 @29%2¢ 2742@28 c 27144@28 c 

Butter prices slumped continually 
last week. Dairy butter arriving at N 
E markets from the north is beginning 
to fall off in quality, being inferior to 
offerings of Feb. On account of its 
flashing all varieties of colors, such 
butter sells at a wide range of 18@23c 
p lb at most markets. From now until 
grass butter comes dealers expect to 
see usual supplies of “hay” butter ar- 
riving at markets. 

Recently a shipment of 1300 bxs of 
Australian butter arrived at N Y via 
England. Its sale, however, has been 
held up by the govt until it is ascer- 
tained whether the butter contains in- 
jurious preservatives, Owing to the 
slump in U S markets, it is not be- 
lieved that further shipments of this 
character will be made. Imported but- 
ter stands a duty of te p Ib. 

At New York, a general decline from 
the Feb high level of prices is noted. 
Choice cmy is now quoted at 25@26c p 
lb, dairy 22@23c. 

At Boston, in sympathy with de- 
clines elsewhere the market has 
slumped. Extra cmy down to 24@25c 
p lb, dairy 21@238c. 

At Chicago, prices are lower. Extra 
emy quotable at 24c p Ib, dairy 20@23c, 
packing 18c, roll do, 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, situation still favors 
sellers. Offerings moderate. Fine f c 
cheddars bring l4c p lb, skims 8@10%c. 

At Boston, supplies not large and 
market is buoyant. Finest fey com- 
mands 1384%@l4c p Ib. 

At Chicago, market not affected by 
weakness in butter, strength well main- 
tained. Best f c commands 13%@l4c p 


lb. 
ethane tise 


THE LATEST 





MARKETS 


SOME FACTS ABOUT 
FARM CREAM SEPARATION 


What the BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY, of 
Lincoln, Neb., the biggest, greatest and most successful 
creamery concern in the world, has to say of the De Laval 
Cream Separators and Farm Separation; 























“The De Laval Hand Separator will make the farmer double 
the money over the old way of handling milk and will prove twice 
as durable as the so-called ‘just as good’ hand separator. 

“We have sold over 15,000 De Laval Separators since we in- 
augurated the Hand Separator system in the West, and we expect 
to add 5000 more to this number during 1905. 

“We are now operating over 600 separator cream receiving 
stations, with an agent at each point pleased to eall on the farmer: 
and explain how quickly he can pay for a De Laval Separator 
from what he is losing by dairying in the old way. 

“We have paid as high as 25 and 30 cents per pound for 
butter fat each winter since 1900, and the future looks brighter 
for dairying than ever before. 

“We have 20,000 satisfied patrons receiving our cream checks 
regularly, and at a low estimate will pay out over Three Million 
Dollars for cream during the year of 1905.” 

What the Beatrice Company is doing, more than 2,000 
other creamery concerns are doing on a comparatively 
smaller scale, every one with satisfaction and success, 
Scarcely a successful creamery concern anywhere is 
today attempting the use or sale of other than De Laval 
machines. Nearly all who have tried other machines 
have either changed to the DE LAVAL or abandoned the 
handling of separators, 
























THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranvo.ew & Canar Srs., General Offices : outa 







CHICAGO. 

§213 Fusert Srreer, 75 & 77 Yor« Sr ° 
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9 & 1! Drumm Sr., 248 McDermor Avenu 
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Molasses 


Will Produce RICHER MILK 
















Erco Molasses, mixed wit 5 
cut hay, meal, brans, cornstalks, etc., constitutes a per- 
fect ration for dairy cattle. The cows acquire superb 

condition, the milk yield is visibly increased and contains 
a higher percentage of butter fat. Make a practical test 
and be convinced. To get perfect results use Erco—the high-testing 
pure product of Porto Ricocane. It also produces energy and muscular 
power in horses, adds solid weight and keeps them in perfect condition. 

WRITE FOR PAMPHLET AND TESTIMONIALS 


THE EASTERN REFINING CO., Importers, 113 WALL ST., NEW YORK 

















An Interesting Decision—Owners of 
trade marks as well as all druggists 
will be interested to learn that the pro- 
prietors of Perry Davis Pain Killer 
have recently won another trade mark 
infringement. This time against the 
Lightening Medicine company of Rock 
Island, to restrain the latter from us- 
ing the word pain killer. The court 
decreed that the Davis-Lawrence com- 
fany only are entitled to use this word. 





$50,000,000 WORLD’S FAIR, *300%"" 
We Own All the Vast Quantity of Material Used in it’s Construction and Equipment 
100,000,000 FEET OF HIGH GRADE LUMBER FOR SALE 


SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE 


SAVE FROM 30 TO 40 PER CENT. Also Sash, Doors, Roofing of all kinds, Pipe of all kinds, Wire Fenc- 
ing, Hardware, Machinery, Household Goods and Furniture of every description, besides thousands of other 


























items. ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE NO. 26. We purchased every Exposition of modern days. 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Exposition Grounds, St. Louls, Mo. 
Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water; 


TILE DRAINED LAND is MORE PRODUCTIV admits air to the soil. In- 
\ ; 2a = = a 


creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
& | Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets a requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
4 Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
JOHN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave, Albany, EB. ¥. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Y for what you want and prices. 




































































[28] 
Jean Lorillard. 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. 


IERRE FEVROL was just cooking 

a midday meal in his cabin on the 

hill overlooking Dawson when 
Jean Lorillard tapped at his door and 
entered. At first Pierre did not recog- 
nize his old friend and former class- 
mate for he was covered ‘with snow, 
heavy icicles clung to his mustache 
and beard, and the greater part of his 
face was concealed by his furry Yukon 
cap. 

But when Jean had greeted him the 
two men embraced, after the manner 
of good Frenchmen in the Klondyke, 
and then the new arrival stood near 
the stove, allowing himself to thaw 
out, while Pierre put an extra couple 
of slices of bacon into the frypan and 
added some water to his teapot. 


“What’s the ‘news from the claim, 
Jean?” he asked. 
“The water came in on us, Pierre, 


and now our best hole is full,”’ Jean 
answered quietly, as he dried his face 
with a soiled red handkerchief. 

Pierre almost dropped the bacon he 
was holding in his hand and for a few 
moments the two men just looked at 
one another. 

“Yes,” Jean continued, ‘after we 
cleaned the fire out three davs ago, we 
tried some of the dirt and found it ran 
We felt 


over five dollars to the pan. 
pretty good and Henri lit a big fire 
that night; but the next morning the 


hole was half full of water and before 
I left it was full almost to the top. I 
could have cried, Pierre.” 

Jean sat down on the edge of a bunk 
and Pierre said nothing. He knew that 
the two men had worked like beavers 
for three months, rising at 3 o’clock 
every morning and braving the pitiless 
cold for 13 long hours every day, Sun- 
days excepted; that they had taken out 
a large dump of only fair pay dirt and 
that it would be impossible ever to 
empty the hole when once the water 
had started in it. 

“Tt’s too bad, Jean,” he said at last, 
“and I'm sorry for you both. How 
about the other hole?’ 

“We are still ‘working in it,” Jean 
onswered. “but the pay is not so good 
there and I deubt if we shall clean up 
more than our expenses now.” 

“Well, it may turn out better than 
you expect, Jean,’ Pierre replied. 
“Now you'd better sit up and have a 
bite of dinner. A 25-mile walk on an 
empty stomach ought to have given 
you an appetite.” 

Jean moved a stool, roughly made 
out of a block of spruce, up to the 
table and the two men faced one an- 
other. For the first time the light fell 


mess on. How do you stand the work, 
Jean?” 

Jean helped himself sparingly to the 
victuals and shook his head. “I can’t 
stand it much longer, Pierre,” he said, 
and Pierre noticed how ‘weak his voice 
was, his breath seeming to be forced 
with difficulty from the very pit of his 
stomach. “My right arm has almost 
given out and I can barely lift this cup 
of tea. The windlass is too much for 
me, I’m afraid,”’ 

“You overdo it, Jean,’ Pierre an- 
swered, shaking his head. Those buck- 
ets of yours must hold eight good pans, 
and that’s too much for any fellow to 
hoist and keep it up without a rest. 
You should not let Henri fill the buck- 
ets so full, Jean.” 

“Well, we want to get out a big 
dump, Pierre,’ Jean answered, “and 
then Marchant is always on the claim, 
urging us on to do more.” 

“That’s the worst of having the claim 
owner live with vou, Jean,”’ said Pierre. 
‘You ‘would accomplish more in the end 


by hoisting lighter buckets and you 
would nof- wear yourself out.’’ 

When the meal was over and the 
dishes were washed and the bean pot 
had been refilled and placed on the 


stove, the two men lit their pipes, each 
being occupied with his own thoughts. 
Jean was the first to break the silence. 

“TI don’t think I'll go back to-mor- 
row, Pierre,’’ he said. “I told Henri 
I might stay in town for a week so as 
to get rested, and that if I did not re- 
turn by to-morrow night he was to 
take someone on in my place. I am not 
feeling like the man I used to be, Pier- 
re,”’ and he shook his head sadly. 

“Oh, come,”’ Pierre replied, ‘‘you are 
tired out from your long ‘walk and 
you'll feel all right after a week’s rest. 
I'm glad you told Henri to take a man 
on in your place. Francois has gone 
down the river on a stampede with 
Nigger Jim and he won’t be back for 
ten days, so you can stay up here with 
me and I’ll look after you.” 

Jean passed his hand across his fore- 
head. “You are very kind, Pierre,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and I shall be glad to stay with 
you for a week if you will let me bring 
my share of grub over. But it is hard 
having to hire a man to do my work 
and have to pay out $60 or $70 in the 
spring. There won’t be so very much 
coming to us now, I’m afraid, although 
we did hope to make $5000 apiece. But 
that was before the water broke in on 
us.” 

“It’s better than leaving your bones 
here, Jean,’ Pierre answered. You'll 
make enough to take you home and 
have a nice little stake besides. There 
is good pay in your dump and you can 
still drift for six weeks.” 

“If I can only hold out for six weeks 
longer, Pierre, I think I will get 
through all right,’’ Jean said, as he re- 
lit his pipe. ‘‘We’ve got to make a 





JEAN PASSED HIS HAND ACROSS HIS FOREHEAD © 


on Jean’s face ang Pierre asked him if 
he felt sick. 

“TIT am pretty tired, Pierre,” he re- 
plied. “I am not much used to walk- 
ing, and it was last October since I 
came to Dawson.” 

“Take some bacon, Jean,’’ Pierre 
said, “and you'll find the beans just to 
your liking. They’ve been boiling 
nearly three days now and we've got to 
empty the pot so that I can put a fresh 


dam then and whipsaw lumber for 12 
sluice boxes. It’s going to be hard 
work, but I won’t mind that so much. 
The sun will be shining then, too, and 
we'll be able to keep easier hours.” 

That’s it, man,” said Pierre, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘The sun is getting higher every 
day and you'll get it on the creek 
prety soon. You'll feel much better by 
that time, Jean.” 

“And it won’t take long for us to get 
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through with the wash up.” Jean con- 
tinued, as if to himself, ‘and then I'll 
take the first boat up the river and 
get home as quickly as I can. It’s 
these six weeks that I fear most, 
Pierre.” 

“You'll get over them al! right, 
Jean,” said Pierre, and then the two 
men smoked in silence for some time. 

“Has any new mail come in lately, 
Pierre?” Jean asked, and a ray of hope 
seemed to light his wan face. 

“Yes, Jean.” his friend replied. “Two 
days ago 30 sacks came in and now the 
police have taken charge again we can 


expect letters twice a month regu- 
larly.”’ 
“Did you get any, Pierre?” Jean 
asked. 
“Tyo old letters,” Pierre answered. 
“Lucille is well and little Jacques 


wears long trousers now. How proud 
he must be!” 
Jean smiled. “Yes, he must be 


proud, Pierre.’ he said. “I thtnk I will 
go down town and see if there are any 
letters for me. The last time I heard 
from Julie she ‘was ill and I have been 
worrying about her for seven months. 
My God, how I have been worrying!” 

Pierre was on his feet in a moment. 
“Stay where you are, Jean,” he said. 

“T have to go down town to see Father 
Judge and I will ask at the postoffice if 
there is anything for you. You keep 
the stove going and rest yourself. [I 
will be back in half an hour or so.” 

“Thank you, Pierre,” said Jean. ‘I 
am tired. I hope you will bring me a 
letter.”’ 

As Pierre Fevrol walked down the A 
C trail his face was wreathed in smiles, 
for he knew that there was a letter for 
his friend and that it was a late one 
and came from Julie. He wanted to 
take the letter to the cabin so that 
Jean might read it comfortably instead 
of doing so in the crowded postoffice, 
his fingers and feet growing cold while 
he did so. 

In the cabin, Jean sat dejectedly, 
looking out of the little window upon 
the desolate hills, the frozen Yukon 
and the snow-covered cabins of Daw- 
son. He knew that he and his partner 
would barely make wages out of their 
dump and he feared that he might 
never see his little home and his loved 








ones again. He thought of his dear 
wife, of his romping boys, of blue skies, 
rich. green grasses and flowers and 
fruits. And Jean was very depressed. 


Presently he heard footsteps on the 
snow outside the cabin, and Pierre en- 
tered. 

“Here’s a letter for you, Jean.” he 
said, before his friend could speak. “'T 
will light the candle and you can read 
it while I fix up supper.” 

Jean took the letter and kissed the 
handwriting on the envelope reverent- 
ly. Then he opened it and Pierre busied 


himself with the stove. It took Jean 
a long time to read that letter, and 
then he re-read it and re-read parts 
again, 


“Good news?” Pierre asked presently, 
as he turned over a flapjack. 

“Yes, Pierre,” Jean answered, faint- 
ly. ‘Julie is well, and the children are 
well, and an old relative has left the 
wife a large legacy and she wants me 
to come home as soon as_ possible.” 
Then Jean Lorillard hid his face in his 
hands and wept. 

“God is very good, Jean,” said Pierre, 
gently after a pause. 

“Yes, Pierre, God is very good,” Jean 
answered, as he lifted up his face and 
smited. 


Oe 

Tommy—We have a pet crow that 
we call Tommy. One of our neighbors 
gave him to us when he was a baby 
with hardly any feathers. We fed him 
bread and milk and some meat scraps. 


As the fruit ripened, he became very 
fond of that. He grew very fast and 
feathered out, and now is full grown 


and glossy. As he grew, he learned to 
fly and used to follow us most every: 
where, especially to school, because the 
children would feed him. One day he 
flew away and was accidentally shot by 
a stranger. Fortunately the shot only 
broke his leg.and grazed his body some 
what. As the hunting season came On, 
mamma clipped his wings so he could 
not fly, fearing if he flew away he 
might accidentally be shot as before. 
He likes to talk to those he knows. He 
seems to say a number of words, such 
as “Hello! What!” We think a great 
deal of: him and no doubt shall ke*P 
him as long as he lives.—[Augusta M. 
Dodge. 
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Traveling at Home. 
L. MAY DEAN. 





Years ago I fell a victim to bronchi- 
tis, and was a semi-invalid for the 
winter. I would liked to have returned 
to California, where I had been thor- 
oughly cured of it years before, but 
money was scarce and we could not 
even think of it. At last we decided 
to take a trip through certain portions 
of the south, and determine on a 
possibie future home. There were six 
of us interested and each one was a 
delegate to bring in any information 
they could get in regard to Virginia. I 
was appointed to write to different 
points for information in regard to 
prices of land, climate, productions and 
population, In a week's time we start- 
ed figuratively for Richmond, Va, and 
from this point branched out in every 
direction through the state. 


An atlas of late date was purchased 
and the three children enjoyed each 
e\ r the task of hunting out the 
p n discussion, and more pleasure 
W ided by the railroad maps we 
s This was the beginning of 
ol ivels, never once leaving our 
] ne, 

inter we traveled thoroughly 
over ¢ ry inch of Virginia, Tennessee, 

Alaba . Georgia, Florida and Texas. 
Wherever we had friends we wrote let- 
ters, asking for their experiences in the 
various states, and the letters only add- 
ed more zest to our travels. 

Bool from the publie library, mag- 

nd papers were all eagerly 
sough 1 our quest. The most inter- 
es , book we found for our use be- 
lo d to our postmaster, and he loaned 
it to us over each Sunday. This con- 
tained a minute description of every 
citv, town and village in each state, 
and it ographical surroundings as 
well nperature and climate. 

‘3 next winter we took up Okla- 
homa lissouri, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Arl sas, and the following winter 
cul rn states, until we were thor- 
cuz! versed in our own republic’s 
I 1 It was a great treat to us 

nd enjoyable one to the chil- 
11 } doubled their zeal in geog- 
r and it made such a lasting im- 
p on their minds that to this 
day, 1 1 ition is unknown to them, 
m e brought down, and every 
book that treats on the loca- 
tion is brought into requisition. 

The \ Winter they were at home 
We spent in Venezuela and Brazil, and 
I kr we could not have enjoyed the 
I t nore than we did these im- 
aginary ones. We even packed our 
lunch chose the routes we would 
tal ind sre it an ocean voyage pro- 
vi { against sea sickness. 

It cost us less than $12 for station- 
e! nd stamps, and if you doubt the 
i in this way of traveling, just 
ry it. 

ecm 
Baby’s Comfort. 
RS HENRY WIGHT. 

Sweet d dainty, it stood beside the 
la r bed. It had a fine little em- 
} red spread, and drawn worked 
] cases, over pillows covered with 
blue silk. The little mattress was of 
_ finest curled hair, and the sheets 

» |} 


emstitched ones of softest cam- 
nd linen. For all its prettiness, 
Miss Dorothy utterly despised her 
est—white enamel and blue ribbon 
ws did not atone for her snug cud- 

§ down close to mother in that 
er bed, and after being rocked to 
ep the little lady would perhaps 
st_ in her crib an hour before she 
0 ld awake and indignantly demand 
_Cnange. This state of affairs con- 
tinued for some time, until Dorothy’s 
maiden aunt who was not supposed to 
know anything about babies, but who 
did know solid comfort when she saw 
it, came for a little visit. She watched 
Dorothy's capers for a night or two, 
pitied the tired young mother of that 
naughty spoilt little girl, and then pro- 
ceeded to see if she could not improve 
that little bed. 

“My dear, these cambric sheets are 
about as warm and snug as oilcloth 
enes would be, these cold nights,” she 
somaried, folding the pretty things to 
ty put away for summer. In their 
wre ad she made some plain ones of 
cream colored outing, and bound them 
With ribbon to satisfy the little moth- 


er’s demand for “‘fixiness.” “Your 
cheesecloth comforts with all their bow 
tufting are very pretty,” she further 
observed, and then she found some odd 
hlankets, which she cut in sizes to fit 
the crib, and these she placed over the 
outing sheets, because she said they 
would be warmer and lighter as well. 
Then she directed that the pillowg 
should be kept only for show. Dor- 
othy’s little gowns were of linen all 
trimmed with lace. These were laid 
aside with the cambric sheets for 
warmer weather, and little pajamas 
were made from remnants of the very 
prettiest and daintiest colored outing 
that puntie could find in the stores 
vn town. She did not make feet on 
the pormerts to make Miss Dorothy 
rervous. but fashioned little slumber 
seeks, which went up above the knee. 
Tt only took a night or two to convince 
the hoby that she really was more com- 
fartable in her own bed, than she was 
in the larger one. 
pa a ne 


Grappling with the Meat Question. 


MRS GEORGE GRAY. 





If I were to ask the housewife what 
item of household expense accumulated 
fastest, I am sure she would mention 
the meat bill. As I write, beef is 
worth six cents and pork seven, if 
bought by the carcass. Next summer 
the poorest cuts will cost about that, 
while the good ones will range up to 
15, 16 or even 18 cents per pound. The 
thrifty housekeeper will preserve the 
meat which she now has and use next 
summer, thereby saving from one- 
fourth to one-half the expense, 

Both fresh and corned beef can be 
cooked as for the table, wiped dry and 
covered with tallow, no two pieces be- 
ing allowed to touch each other. Over 
the jar tie a fold of cotton batting 
and newspaper. When wanted for 
uge pare off the grease and plunge in 
hot water. It can be used either hot 
or cold. I have used meat in October 
that I cooked in April. 

Hiam and shoulder are best preserved 
by “putting down” in jars. This should 
be done before the first fly puts in its 
appearance. The meat is_ sliced, 
trimmed and prepared as if it were to 
be cooked. Have sweet, clean jars 
at hand and pack the pieces in them, 
crowding closely so there will be no va- 
cant spaces. After the first layer is 
in, it is a good plan to use an old- 
fashioned wooden potato masher to 
pound the meat down. When about 
three layers are in pour melted lard 
over the meat. When it stands half 
an inch above the surface, let stand 
until cool, then proceed with the pack- 
ing. As you use from the jar, keep 
covered with the lard. Seal each jar as 
with the beef. 

Many prefer to partly cook the meat. 
It is a good plan to do this with the 
jars which are to be used last, although 
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the stable. 
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For washing galled spots and scratches 
on horses use only a pure soap. Ivory, 
a soap of known purity, contains no 
strong acids and is made of sweet 
It will cleanse without 
irritating, and is soothing and healing 
Keep a cake of Ivory in 


Cent. Pure. 


























with care it will keep sweet without 
heating. Large pieces for boiling can 
be put down if surrounded with the 
lard. 

Sausage shculd always be cooked 
ready for the table; otherwise it will 
be strong. Pack in grease and seal 
as tightly as_ possible. Jars sealed 
with the cotton batting and newspa- 
pers are practically air tight. 

Heart and tongue sliced in vinegar, 
well seasoned with plenty of pepper 
and sealed in fruit jars, will keep in 
2 cool place until June. 

It seems to me that this meat ques- 
tion is one that greatly concerns the 
subject of household expense. I con- 
sider it a wife’s duty to study those 
questions and manage them in the most 
economical way. 





One Way of Boiling Chicken—I 
dined with a friend where plain boiled 
chicken was served. Now boiled chick- 
en is by no means an uncommon arti- 
cle of food, but the way this one was 
cooked, or I should say the pains taken 
in cooking it, rendered it unusually pal- 
atable. My hostess said that she is al- 
ways very particular to have the water 
not only at the boiling point, but actu- 
ally boiling, before she puts her chick- 
en in. The chicken is cut up. As little 
water as possible is used in boiling, 
barely enough to cover it, and no more 
added. The object in having the water 
boiling hot at first is that it immediate- 








—_—_—_—————X_  _ 





ly closes up the pores and keeps the 
natural juices from escaping. Only a 
few minutes of this rapid boiling is 
necessary. The heat may then be re- 
duced and for the rest of the time it 
may be boiled gently. An hour is suf- 
ficient time to allow, unless the bird 
is unusually tough. All meats if boiled 
too long are rendered tasteless. Unless 
a fowl is very free from pin feathers 
it is advisable to remove the skin, as 
it is beneath the skin that most of the 
fat is to be found which renders even 
a tender chicken indigestible to weak 
stomachs. Half a cupful of flour added 
to the liquor for thickening makes a 
delicious gravy. Serve the chicken in 
a deep covered dish with the gravy 
poured over it and it will be found to 
be equal to any fricassee ever tasted.— 
[Helen M. Richardson. 





Dates and Oatmeal—The addition of 


stewed fruit gives a welcome variety | 


to the morning cereal. I know of a 
family of children who always hail 
with approval a dish of oatmeal into 
which dates have been stirred. Remove 
stones and chop. or better still, cut 
each into small pieces. Stir these into 
the oatmeal ten minutes before it is to 
be eaten, or you may let the mixture 
get firm in a mold and serve very cold 
with cream at lunch, or even as a des- 
sert.—[Prudence Primrose. 


are noted for their absolute safety; 
accuracy and durability. Avoid in- 
ferior substitutes. Sold direct where 
dealers will not supply. 





Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Dept. 20, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H & R Single Guns 
Catalog for postal 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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YOUNG FOLKS 


Don’t waste valuable time 


on inferior dress fabrics. 


Prints. 


Buy Simpson-Eddystone 


The satisfaction you get from calicoes of super- 


ior quality and attractive 
color and keep bright- 
adds greatly to their value. 


washing, 


patterns that hold their 
and fresh-looking after 


Our calicoes have been the standard of quality 
and beauty for over sixty years. 
Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


In Blacks, 


EDDYSTONE 


Black-and-Whites, 
Blues and Silver-Greys, Shepherd Plaid Effects 
and a large variety of new and beautiful designs. 


Light Indigo- 


Thousands of first-class dealers sell them. 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 











NOTHING TO PAY 


‘ou may have a Spotless Washer free for on 


Y 
{t at once and pay the freight. Use itevery da 


days trial. We will ship 
you like, Wash a dozen 


or a thousand pieces with it, and if it doesn’t ¢ ° the wash quicker, better, 
and with Jess. or thanany other machine, return it, we'll pay the freight 


back, too. The 


SPOTLESS WASHER 


is made of the finest selected Virginia White Cedar—steam tight, 
never breaks or comes loose. Only machine made with mechan- 
ism enclosed, a hands or clothing being caught. A bso- 


lutely dirt and dust proof. 
cation. Ball bearin: 


turned right or left 


Grease cups hold six months’ lubri- 
—lightest running machine made; can_be 
nded, while sitting or standing. The 


machine does moat the work. your hard merely guides it. We 
know what the Spotless wv Soar will do—but to convince you, 


‘we make this remarkable o 


Send to-day to our neare on a e for our proposition and 


mention this paper. 
MACHINE CO. 


THE SPOTLESS WASHING 
(ine.), New York, Richmond, Va. 
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| for hunting purposes, 
| pervisor 
| of remarkable intelligence. 
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” Josiah Reed's 


Experience with 


CANGER 


CLAYPOOL, IND., June 30,1904, 
B Dr. D. M. BYE Co., 
A) Indianapolis, Ind. 
GENTLEMEN—I will write what the Combination 

Oil Cure has done for my cancer. It was December 
when I first corresponded with you, and how hard it 
was to convince me, even after the literature had been 
sent, that cancer could be cured. I had been taught 
from my youth up that cancers could not be cured by 
man. Atthe time I begun treatment, the cancer, which 
was located beneath my Ieft eye, protruded to such 
an extent that I could not wear my glasses, and the 
sight of my left eye was impaired. It had been grow- 
ing for about six years, becinning when I was 72 years 
old; am now 78. My father before me had a cancer 
that caused his death. After using your treatment as 
you instructed, my cancer was entirely eradicated, and 
to-day there is hardly a scar left and the sight of the 
eye is nearly as strong as the other one, praise the 
Lord. I hope that your name will never die, and that 
your soul will forever find rest in Him. Your un- 
worthy servant, healed and saved to the uttermost. 

JOSIAH REED. 

All forms of ca.icer and tumor cured by soothing, 
balmy oils. Doctors, lawyers and ministers . ndorse 
it. Write for free book to the Home Office of the 
Originator, Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Drawer 505, Dept. 113 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

(Cut this out and send to some afflicted one.) 











CURED TO STAY CURED. 


fitashe stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 

organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 

~ Te, No medicines needed afterwards. 21 yerrs of 

psa treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
ok J. Free. Very interesting. 


Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





jEVERGOOD” 
"2° RANGES 


Shipped direct 
from our own 
factory. 
A GUARANTEE 
BOND given with 
every stove or range 
sold, allowing you 


60 DAYS’ 
Barns coal, wood or gas. (FREE TRIAL 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


We can save you at least $10.00 to $15.00. 
for our Free Catalogue and 
Write To-day lowest wholesale factory 
prices on over 4,000 rn in the housefurnishing line 


STEWART BROS., 521 N. Hich St., Columbus, Ohio 














RICH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 


Suitable for raising Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Hay, Grasses, V egetables, Fine Stock, - “9 
are now selling from 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of health unsurpassed. For free literature write 
H. F. SMITH, Traffic aw N.C. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville, "Tenn. Dept, B 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





FIFTY-TWO 
PAGES 














are required just to describe a lot 
of interesting booklets of travel, 
any one of which can be obtained 
by sending afew cents in stamps. 
These tifty-two pages make the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
“FOUR TRACK SERIES” 


Embracing 37 Books of Travel 








A copy of this catalogue will 
be sent free, post-paid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 


Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York, 








| his new 


| it would nurse. 
|} corner and when it got hungry it would 


Don, a Remarkable Setter. 


When Theodore Roosevelt, Jr, son of 
Pres Roosevelt, visited the Black Hills 
as the guest of 
Capt Seth Bullock, forest reserve su- 
of South Dakota, there was 
secured for him a young Gordon setter 
The presi- 

did not have much enjoy- 
of the dog because he was 
stolen just before his arrival at Belle 
Fourche, but it was in the theft and 
his subsequent return to Deadwood 
that he displayed his high intuitive 
qualities. 

Glossie’s Don or Don, as he is called 
for short, was whelped in Iowa in 1901. 
He is a black and tan dog and was just 
a well developed young dog when he 
was brought into the vast region of 
hills and peaks known as the Black 
Hills and he had not yet become ac- 
customed to his new location when a 
predatory ranchman quietly stole him. 

Don was thrown into the box of a 
wagon, his feet tied together and his 
mouth muzzled. He was covered with 
a heavy blanket and carried 40 miles 
over the trail without a sight of a jack 
pine or a laurel bush to identify his 
route. After this, pure blooded as he 
is, he was roped to the end of a wagon 
and taken still further away. So far 
determined he must have 
finally gained his freedom in the Slim 
Butte country, 90 miles north of Dead- 


dent’s son 


| wood and 60 miles away from a rail- 
| way. 
| is dry, 


He found himself where the land 
sage brush plentiful and land- 
and far between. 

he gained his freedom and 

from his captors. He had 

days away from Dead- 

wood and was strange to the country. 


marks few 
Somehow 
away 














THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR, IS HIS MASTER. 


But three days later, more or less dirty, 
sore of foot and extremely hungry, he 
made his appearance at the Deadwood 
home to which he had first come and 


| thrust hi smuzzle affectionately into the 
|} hand of Capt 


Bullock. Old kunters, 
who have used the Gordon setters to a 
great extent in the Hills say that his 


| feat was wonderful considering that he 


was a very young dog, unfamiliar with 
home and wholly strange to 
sage brush and mountainous country. 
He was given a mighty hearty welcome 
even though he had missed many days 
of companionship with the president's 
son. Since that time he has remained 
with Capt Bullock awaiting the pleas- 
ure of his young master in Washington, 
who it is expected will again visit the 
northwestern hunting regions and need 
Don’s valuable services. 

_—— 


Would Ride on a Horse—One day we 
were playing by a rock, when my little 
brother said, ‘“‘What is this?” We all 
ran to see. We saw a little animal. We 
picked it up and took it to papa and 
he said it was a woodchuck. We took it 
home and put a nipple on a bottle and 
Then we fixed it ina 


go to the bottle. We would put it on 
the horse’s head; it did not like it at 
first, but soon got used to it. Onee 
when it was riding on her head it fell 


| off and got hurt and soon died.—[Nel- 


son Zewer, Pennsylvania. 


A mischievous cur must be tied short. 


A Loyal Champion of the Farm. 
TANGLEFOOT. 

R. A. E., I have nothing but pity for 
the boy or girl who finds farm life a 
drag. Why, bless you, the country is 
the freest, cleanest, purest, most 
beautiful place in the whole world in 
which to live. The best illustrateq 
magazines are gotten up from country 
life; the most treasured works of art 
are only copies from country life; birds 
tlock to the country to sing where na- 
ture smiles. brightly upon them. Oh, 
pshaw! Is there any comparison ’twixt 
a shady lane and a shady alley? 

Theaters cost money, and are dear 
amusements at any old price. In the 
country, lyceums are amusing, instruc. 
tive and free. Picnics, parties, skating, 
fishing, hunting, romping, tennis, golf, 
horseback riding, whoa! I could go on 
forever enumerating, but space is val- 
able. All these are in the country, the 
monotonous country where time drags 
so slowly. 

A prog farmer rarely buys 
such commodities as butter, eggs, milk, 
potatoes, beans, flour, corn meal, fruits 
und vegétables of many kinds, and 
what few groceries he does need are 
traded for with superfiuous farm prod- 
ucts. In case of a drouth or crop fuail- 
ure there are abundant resources to 
fall back upon. Did you ever see a 
summer when nothing but dust could 
be raised? I don’t think ‘you did or 
ever will. In case of a drouth or crop 
failure merchants are usually glad to 
accommodate an old and reliable cus- 
tomer. 

i: Ben Wo 


ressive 


if you have lived upon a 
farm long without seeing its advan- 
tages, come west. The farm offers flat- 
tering advantages to the diligent stu- 
dent, more to-day than ever before, 
and more to-morrow than to-day. Edu- 
cation is close at hand to all. The best 
pupils in our high schools and colleges 
to-day often are country children, 
Dame Nature, with her rich nourish- 
ments, has supplied strong bodies and 
sound minds. 

Fame? Don’t talk of 
Tt comes unbidden to those who deserve 
it. Fortune? This is only deserving of 
secondary thought. A sound body :ind 
mind and an honorable character con- 
stitute the greatest fortune in he 
world. In the end, which ‘would sound 
best, “He was a wealthy man,” or “He 
was an upright and honorable min"? 


A Little Boy’s Pet—One day we set 
and the next morning ran down 
had caught anything. We 
found a ‘possum caught by the tail. 
We took it home. It soon became 
tame. We would put it on the tray of 
baby’s chair to amuse her. She would 
feed it with her fingers. One night it 
Went away and didn’t come back, 
While we were going to our traps we 
found him in a trap.—[Nelson Z wer, 
Pennsylvania. 


acquiring this, 





a trap 
to see if we 


Studying on the Farm—In oosi- 
tion to an article that recently «p- 
peared in these columns, regardins the 
disadvantages of studying on the firm, 
I want to state my experience. I have 
earnestly studied correspondence 
courses in both city and country and 
find that my progress in that line on 
the farm far exceeds the progress 
made in the city. The attractive amuse- 
ments to entice a boy from sober study 
are greater in the city. An occasional 
stormy day on the farm may be de- 
voted to study by an ambitious stu- 
dent, but this could not be the case 
with the young man behind desk or 
counter in the city. As to pecuniary 
means, I’ve found that a young man 
receiving an average salary in the 
city, after deducting board, dress, caf- 
fares, etc, can actually save no more 
than the farmer. An indoor clerk’s 
health is, as a rule, below par. The 
average farmer boy, who has the in- 
tention of attaining a higher situation 
in the future, may obtain a mental 
knowledge of polished manners and S0- 
ciety by reading good modern litera 
ture. Then when he is placed in the 
first circles of society, he wil! soon 
gain the practical knowledge and 
awkwardness will soon vanish.—IF. 
E. W. 


As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry: “All good things 

Are ours; nor soul helps flesh more now 
Than flesh helps soul.”’ (Browning. 
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Straight Talk to the Point. 


AUNT JERUSHA, 





HE reason so many womenare dis- 
T conted on the farm is that they 

accept their life as one of drudg- 
try, underestimating the value of their 
labor and accomplishments and rarely 
living up to their possibilities. A wo- 
min who is at the head of a well-kept 
home is maintaining a most complex 
institution, and this is especially true 
of the farmer’s wife. Often without 


near neighbors and far from social cir- 
lcles she must love her work, have 
lcongenial surroundings and unfailing 
lresources Within her own nature not 
to feel at times discouraged and dis- 
satisfied. Too many women try to 
do their work with poor implements 
and few conveniences. We read a 
great deal of how farmers should build 
houses with all the modern improve- 
ments, but nine-tenths of them never 
get a chance to build. They cannot af- 
ford to tear down old substantial 


structures that have stood the winds 
and storms of scores of years and are 
still sound and comfortable. In many 
of them, especially in the kitchen, there 






is a lack of closets and cupboards 
Which can often be remedied at small 
expense. Many kitchens are of suffi- 
cient size to permit a row of three cup- 
boards side by side to be built in with 
broad deep shelves reaching from floor 
to ceili: one for cooking dishes, one 


for materials, and one for china. This 
should have drawers in the lower part 


for table linen and silver and open 
into the dining raom on the opposite 
side. In some cases it may be conven- 
jent to build these cupboards in an 
adjoining apartment With doors open- 





ing into the kitchen. They will save 
many steps for the busy housewife, 
who | been in the habit of going to 
the paiutry for everything. 

Enameled ware kettles are an eco- 
nomical luxury which may well take 
the place of the heavy ugly iron pots 
and kettles, while galvanized steel 
washtubs are better in every respect 
than wooden ones. The kitchen in 


which a woman is to spend the larger 


part of each day should be made as 
attractive as possible. 
PUULTRY FOR MONEY AND HEALTH, ’ 
T k of ready money is often a 
serio drawback to ambitious women 
on the farm, and for such poultry 
raising offers a splendid business 
Which is healthful and brings quick 
returns. <A flock of young hens well 
cared for ill pay for their own keep, 
provide the family with eggs and 
enough fer market to bring in a neat 


Sum in the course of a year. A dozen 
or twenty hens is enough to begin 
with. If the henhouse is some distance 
from the farmhouse so much the bet- 
ter. Well wrapped and with mittens 
and rubbers on, the little run into the 
fresh air at least three times a day 
iS a2 valuable tonic. 


She who plans her work wisely and 
well has regular hours for ‘work, rest 
and recreation. Every woman should 
8) 


Spend as much time as possible out of 
doors, and the doing of light tasks to 


help the husband shows an _ interest 
Waich is sure to be appreciated. 

A HAPPY AFTERNOON CLUB, 
’ Clubs among farmers’ wives, though 
Sohicthing of an innovation, are sure 
to be a success if the money element 

) ‘ 7 uw 

iS not allowed to enter. One I know 


of, consisting of ten members, has no 
Olicers, as it is merely a social affair. 
Each week there is a meeting at the 
home of one of the members. Some in- 
teresting article is read or the reading 
of a hice book is continued for an hour 
at each me The remainder of the 
afternos n is spent discussing intereste 
ng topics, such as current events, 
raining of children, making house- 
work easy, family sewing, poultry 
raising, etc. Magazines and patterns 
= exchanged, as well as helpful ideas. 
he children are not left at home to 
set into mischief, but in the kitchen 
or a room adjoining the one occupied 
by the mothers they hold” a nature 


Ling, 


TABLE TALK 


study club, usually superintended by 
an older sister. 

Occasionally an evening literary en- 
tertainment, which the whole neigh- 
borhood attends, is given by the ladies 
and children, and a collation served. 
There is a general understanding that 
no one shall neglect her work or family 
to attend the club, or assist about the 
entertainments, and as a rule, the 
weather permitting, the attendance is 
perfect. As may be imagined, this 
“Happy Afternoon club’ meets with 
the genuine approval of the men, and 
well it may. Constant rubbing up is es- 
sential to keep the highest intellect 
from growing rusty. Women of the 
country districts will do well to count 
their blessings before lamenting their 
fate. 





Acquirin Happiness. 


JANET ALEXANDER. 





Several contributions of late have 
interested me greatly. The one from 
R. J. Pierce closing with the expressed 
desire for a farmers’ literary club, was 


just to my mind. After reading it f 


hunted up the selections to which he 
refers, so far as my books have them. 
I agree with him that they are worth 
memorizing. Does anyone know 
whether the daffodils that Wordsworth 
saw were the same as the yellow gar- 
den flower that we call by that name? 

Do you not think, dear Discontented, 
that a mother of a sweet 15-years-old 
daughter, and a manly 14-years-old son 
has in her children treasures beyond 
price? How dear and strong and close 
may be the tie between you and your 
children! I think Reader has touched 
the right note. A quiet, patient, cheer- 
ful acceptance of one’s lot in life, which 
is not incompatible with effort to bet- 
ter one’s surroundings, will do much 
toward securing content. Henry Van 
Dyke in his Footpath to Peace, ex- 
presses it well in the words, “‘to be sat- 
isfed with your possessions, but not 
contented with yourself until you have 
made the best of them.” 

If we believe ‘we are in the way of 
duty if we are filling the place God 
wanis us to fill, that will give us a con- 
tent that nothing else can. Sometimes 
it is not easy to know whether we are 
in the right place or not, but if we 
really want to do God’s will, I do not 
think we shall make any very serious 
blunders. And the duty of a ‘wife and 
mother is usually clear enough. I was 
glad that Annie B. Wheeler quoted 
that sentiment from Wagner’s Simple 
Life, for I had thought of just that 
sentence in reading Discontented’s 
letter. 

I think we may add to our own hap- 
piness and content by doing in our 
moments of leisure what we like to do. 
If a woman likes fancywork, that is 


all right. If she likes to make rag 
rugs, that is all right. If she likes to 
care for flowers that is good. If she 


wants to read the latest novels, or keep 
up her music, or study a science or a 
new language, and can do it, who has 
the rizht to say her nay? A hobby is 
a safety valve for us women. 

“But if one has no leisure?” Well, if 
one really hasn't, conditions are radi- 
eally wrong, that is all. But I can 
hardly imagine a person having abso- 
lutely no leisure. Of course there are 
busy days and busy weeks and times 
of emergency and sickness, but is it not 
true that in the course of the year we 
all have leisure? And those leisure hours 
or moments are the ones we must grasp 
and moke the most of, 

Another way to win happiness is to 
do all the little kindnesses we can, 
Life is not easy for anyone. Let us 
strive to seize and improve every op- 
portunity of helping and cheering oth- 
ers. I think we shall find that every 
such effort warms our own hearts and 
m:kes us more contented and happy. 

I’m becoming more and more con- 
vineed that there is a good deal in ac- 
quiring the habit of happiness. We are 
many of us like St Paul in that we 
must learn to be content, and it takes 
a good many hard experiences for us, 
as it did for him, before we fully learn 
the lesson. After all, I've never found a 
better clue to the difficulties of life 
than the simple one given me by a dear 
old woman who is beloved by every- 
body. “Just do the best you can.” 
How many of us always do that? 


Will M. E. please send her address 
to the Table Talk Editor. 








For To-day. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 





Each day holds but its own hours’ 
length; 
Not for the morrow need we pray, 
But only that God give us strength 
To meet the issues of to-day. 





A Helping Hand—If the lady who 
asked how to wash a Shetland wool 
fascinator will plunge it into plenty 
of warm, not hot, water and rub 
naptha soap all over it, squeeze and 
work through hands, but not rub on a 
board or by hand, the dirt will disap- 
pear as by magic. Squeeze out dirty 
water and rinse in clear, warm water, 
place between a clean white cloth and 
run through wringer. To dry, put a 
clean sheet or any large cloth on a ta- 
ble or any convenient place, preferably 
near a fire, spread the fascinator on it, 
work it into shape and let it dry. You 
will be both pleased and surprised at 
the result.—[Helpful Neighbor. 


Contentment Comes from Within— 


True contentment and happiness are 
from what you are, not what you do or 
have. Happiness is within yourself; 
to find it, know your true self, then you 
will accept with enjoyment the condi- 
tions about you. Stop railing at the 
hardships and limitations of your life 
and try to conquer yourself. Look over 
and beyond little annoyances, preserv- 
ing under all conditions a sweet seren- 
ity. Stand beside that husband of yours 
—he’s got his shoulder to the wheel all 
right—and by a helpful, wholesome 
spirit help him to conquer. No wonder 
he isn’t “very well.”” Bring out and cul- 
tivate the very best of your nature. 
See if there isn’t somebody or some- 
thing you can brighten up with love 
and kindness. Have for your motto, 
“I can and I will.” Laugh every time 
you think of your old discontent. I 
mean it—laugh!—[Aunt Judy. 


His Sentiments Too — Vermont 


Greenhorn, I was much interested in 
the portrayal of your ideal wife and 
admire your sentiments. “Them’s my 
sentiments, too.” It seems a pity that 
one who has such a high ideal should 
never meet one who might become a 
substitute, for we cannot but think 
that one with such an ideal wife in 
mind would be an ideal husband, a 
man of Christian faith and principles, 
of such a disposition as to make him 
as lovable as his ideal wife and of suf- 
ficient ability and judgment to pro- 
vide the daily bread without too much 
labor on the part of the ideal wife.— 
[Rustic. 








A Voice from Ohio—Dear Tablers, 
may I sit down at this table? I want 
to help Mrs Discontented. Let us move 
her into the city one year and let her 
buy her eggs, milk, cream, butter and 
vegetables. I think it would work 
wonders with her, don’t you? R. A. F., 
why should one become vulgar in God's 
country, any more than in the city, 
made by men and crowded by all 
classes of people? I would prefer na- 
ture any day to a crowd. What is 
sweeter than the song of the birds of 
the field? When you go into town to do 
your shopping, take a can of milk or 
eream, a pat of butter, a basket of veg- 
etables or fruit to your friends and see 
how welcome you will be to come and 
Spend the day or night. I have three 
girls; the two oldest expect to go in 
high school in the fall, and all of them 
work on the farm. They can cook, 
bake, sew and do all kinds of fancy- 
work, and go in the best of society.— 
[Aunty of Ohio. 





Be first if you can, but, if you can’t, 
be up in front as near as you can. 





Don’t ignore little chances while 


waiting for big opportunities. 





Catarrh Can Be Cured. 


Catarrh is a kindred ailment of Consumption, long 
considered incurable; apd yet there is one remedy 
that will positively cure Catarrh in any of its stages. 
For many years this remedy was used by the late 
Dr. Stevens, a widely noted authority on ail diseases 
of the throatand lungs. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, and de- 
siring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all sufferers from arrh, Asthma, Con- 


sumption and nervous diseases, this recipe, with 

full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 

ochester, N. Y. 


addressing, wit 
Noyes, 847 Powers? Block, 
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| you are really interested in the goods described and not 
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SUPERIOR MERIT. 


Remarkable Curative Properties of 
a Remedy for Indigestion and 
Stomach Weakness, 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, a prep- 
uration .or the cure of dyspepsia and 
the various forms of indigestiow and 
stomach trouble, owes its great suc- 
cess as a cure for these troubles to the 
fact that it is prepared for disease and 
weakness of the stomach and digestive 
organs only, and is not recommended or 
advised for any other disease, 

It is not a cure-all, but for any stom- 
ach trouble it is undoubtedly the sefest, 
most sensible remedy that can be ad- 
vised with the prospect of a permanent 
cure. It is prepared in tablet form, 
pleasant to taste, composed of vegetable 
and fruit essences, pure pepsin and Gol- 
den Seal, every one of which act ef- 
fectively in digesting the food eaten, 
thereby resting and invigorating the 
weak stomach; rest is nature’s cure for 
any disease, but you cannot rest the 
stomach uniess you put into it some- 
thing that will do its work or assist in 
the digestion of food. 

That is exactly what Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets do, one grain of the di- 
gestive principle contained in them will 
digest 3000 grains of meat, eggs or sim- 
ilar wholesome foods, they will digest 
the food whether the stomach is in 
working order or not, thereby nour- 
ishing the body and resting the stom- 
ach at the same time, and rest and 
nourishment is nature’s cure for any 
weakness, 

In persons run down in flesh and ap- 
petite these tablets build up _ the 
strength and increase flesh, because 
they digest flesh-forming food Which 
the weak stomach cannot do, they in- 
crease the flow of gastric juice and 
prevent fermentation, acidity and sour 
watery risings. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be 
found at all drug stores at 50 cents per 


WHY NOT BUY AT 
WHOLESALE ? 


Over 20,000 different la- 
bor-saving, money ~- sav- 
ing articles , illus. 
trated and priced in our 
“*Low ice Messenger’ 
for 1905. We will send it to 
you. 


is easy to order for the Home, Farm 
or Shop if you consult our No. #9 
Catalogue. ‘This up-to-date Buyers’ 
Guide contains everything you can 
possibly need in Mechanic's Toole, 
Agricultural lmplements,[lardware, Table and Pocket Cut- 
lery, Housefurnishing Goods, Guns and Sporting Goode, 












| Silver-plated Ware, Watches, Clocks, an Choussnde, of 


things we cannot mention in this space. Over 20,000 dif- 
ferent articles. Opposite every article in the volume is the 
low price at which we will ec\| it—the lowest price for which 
it can be beug!.t,in any store,in any city or little, in 

this or any other country on the globe. 
We will send you th catalogue with ite valuable Supe 
I \etermetion. rite for it. To assure us 


cents to pay part of the postage. We pay the rest ourselves. 
The book cosis you nothing, 

We must ask the 10 cents becanse we could not afford to 
distribute thousands of copics of this costly book to the 
merely cutiovs and maintain our reputation as the best 
place in the country to get dependable goods eat the lowest 
prices. 

You will spend hours of interest over its pages. You 
will marvel ct the wonderful variety. All complete in one 

ok. Itenakes buying pleasant as well as profitable. 

We sell only coods of real merits at the lowest prices for 
which they cen b Dbou ht. We guarantee satisfaction oF 
refund your mercy. Hundred of requests come to us is 
every mail for this Complete Catalogue, Write to-day. 


iui 4 Dept. F. 
CHATHAM SQUARE, N. ¥. CITY. 





Est'd 1816. The olaest mail order house in America 
eel 

SG) WATCH & CHAIN FREE 

i Watch is American movement, latest style, 






nickel-plated, 16 size, very thin and 
\ “antced. ‘Sell 20 packages of BLUINE 
@\send Watch, Chain and Charm at once, 
«#) postpaid, We trust you with BLUINE. 
“/B) 2,500,000 Watches and other premiums 
> 


“2 given away in last 9 years. 
YM ELUINE MEG, CO... 138 Mill Street, 





Absotntely enred, Never toretrrn, 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
eee D’-E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta, Me 


ee FARM BOOK 





@RANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Dainty Dishes for Lent. 


PEARL HOWARD CAMPBELL, 





Codfish a la Creme: Soak a nice piece 
codfish in cold water for 2hours, then let 
stand in boiling water for % hour, drain 
and cut into small pieces. Put 4 table- 
spoons butter into a saucepan with a 
little pepper, stir into it 3 tablespoons 
flour. When it is mixed and has grown 
quite smooth, add 1 pt sweet cream and 
some parsley leaves chopped very fine. 
Stir 5 minutes, then add the fillets of 
codfish and let simmer in the cream 
until piping hot. 

Salmon Croquettes: Remove bones 
and skin from a large size can of sal- 
mon. Chop and season fish with salt, 
pepper, parsley, a Gash of lemon juice 
and a very little cayenne pepper; mix 
thoroughly. Put 1 teacup cream on to 
heat. Stir 1 tablespoon butter and 2 of 
flour together and put into the boiling 
cream: let it cook 2 or 3 minutes, then 
add the salmon. Mix well and pour 
into a dish to cool. When cold, form 
into croquettes, dip in beaten egg, 
then in bread crumbs and fry in boil- 
ing fat. Garnish with parsley and 
slices of lemon. 

Macaroni and Fish: In the bottom 
of a deep baking dish place %4 lb butter 
cut in bits, add a layer of macaroni, 
cover with slices of raw fish cut very 
thin, season with salt and pepper. Add 
another layer of macaroni and fish 
each until the dish is full, then pour 
over hot milk to moisten. Place in the 
oven to bake. 

Oyster Croquettes: Put 2 dozen oys- 
ters on to cook in their own liquor; let 
them boil 5 minutes. Take from the 
fire and drain, then chop. Put % tea- 
cup of the liquor and % teacup cream 
in a saucepan to heat. Stir 1 table- 
spoon butter and 2 of flour together, 
add this and the oysters to the boiling 
liquor and stir until it thickens. Take 
from fire, season with salt, chopped 
parsley and 2 dash of cayenne pepper. 
Stir thoroughly, then turn out to cool. 
When perfectly cold, form into cro- 
quettes, roll in beaten egg, then in 
bread crumbs and fry in boiling fat. 

Mackerel with Brown Sauce: Soak a 
salt mackerel over night in lukewarm 
water, changing the water occasionally, 
so as to remove a p.-t of the salt. In 
the morning rinse and wipe dry, sprin- 
kle with pepper and rub with butter. 
Split the fish at the back, lay it on a 
gridiron and cook about a quarter of 
an hour, turning when half done. Now 
put about 6 oz of butter in a stewpan 
over a hot fire and let it remain until 
brown. Throw in 30 leaves of water- 
cress, which have previously been 
washed and dried; let them fry until 
crisp and pour over the fish. Put 3 ta- 
blespoons vinegar in the pan, bring it 
to the boiling point, then add salt and 
pepper, pour it over the fish. Put in 
oven for a few moments, then serve 
very hot, 

Fish Chowder: Cut % Ib pork into 
dice and fry in deep iron kettle. When 
pork is crisp and brown, put in a layer 
of sliced raw potatoes, then a layer of 
any kind of white fish, cut in pieces, 





add 2 minced onions and cover with a 
layer of cracker crumbs. Heat enough 
milk to barely cover and pour over it. | 
Boil gently for half an hour. Season | 
with salt and pepper. Serve with toast- 
ed crackers. 

Fish Loaf: Boil any kind of white 
fish until tender. When perfectly cold, 
remove bones and put meat through a 
chopper. Add about half the quantity 
fine bread crumbs, some pepper, salt 
and butter and milk enough to make 
the mixture rather moist. Beat 2 eggs 
well, add a little mace and stir into the 
fish. Pack in a steamer and steam for 
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The Housekeeper’s Problem. 


THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 


young women to prefer work in 
office or factory rather than doing 
housework, Yet the work in the 
office or factory is usually more nerve- 
racking because it is a constant repeti- 
tion of work at high speed—a tension 
which racks brain and body and from 
which there is no relaxation. On the 
other hand the housekeeper, if she be a 


“se tendency of the times is for 


mother of a large family, is weighted 
down with worries and cares—her house- 


work is beyond her strength, perhaps, 
yet if she studies her work, puts her 
housework on a business basis and man- 
ages well, she can easily take twenty 
minutes or half an hour in the middle 
of the day to completely relax. By 
complete relaxation, Dr. Pierce means 
that the tired woman should lie on her 
back without pillow or bolster; let 





near nothing as you can. 
is still occupied with 
count several hundred, or recite to your- 
some of your old school -day 
rhymes or verses, 


ROUTINE WORE, 


It is not so much the difficulty of any 
one particular 
wears away the strength, as it is the 
fact that the same duties have to be 
tended to day after day. 
“constant dropping wears away the 
stone,” and similarly it is the repetition 
of small tasks that wears upon the 
A great deal can be gained 
by using a certain system as much as 
possible, as in this way the work will not 
get behind or accumulate, but can be 
kept done and up-to-date. 
same way with the health—let it once 
“get behind” and the system become 
weakened, and then each little effort 
adds more and more to the general 





every muscle be passive (loose, unlim- 
Put a damp cloth over the eyes 
Think of nothing, or as 
If the brain 
plans or worries, 


task~ that 


It is the 


It is the 





breakdown till the entire system is 4 
wreck. The peculiar and exquisite 
nervous system of woman renders her 
particularly liable to disease, and it is 
unfortunate that so much of the nerv- 
ous vitality depends directly upon the 
female organs. Any slight derangement 
or disease of these parts is felt at once 
by the nerves, and the aches and pains 
and “all-gone” feeling that so many 
women suffer can be traced almost in- 
variably to female weakness. 


CONFIDE IN A MAN, 


When a woman has ills and pains she 
cannot bear—when life seems dark for 
every woman, she should confide her 
troubles to a physician of standing in 
the community, or one who has a na- 
tional reputation. Certainly it would 
not be the part of wisdom to confide in 
an ignorant person without medical edu- 
cation simply because she was a woman. 
There is every reason why she should 
write to a specialist, particularly to one 
who has made the diseases of women a 
specialty for a third of a century, like 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, founder of the Inva- 
lids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. All his correspondence 
is held sacredly confidential, and he 
gives his advice free and without charge. 

Many are confined to a continual 
in-door life because of disease of the 
womanly — To these is offered 
$500 rewared if they cannot be cured 
of Leucorrhea, Female Weakness, Pro- 
lapsus, or Falling of Womb. All Dr. 
Pierce asks is a fair and reasonable trial 
of his means of cure. No other medi- 
cine for the cure of woman's peculiar 
ailments is backed by such a remark- 
able guarantee. No other medicine for 
woman’s ills is possessed of the unparal- 
leled curative properties that would 
warrant its makers in publishing such 
an offer; no other remedy has such a 
record of a third of a century of cures on 
which to base such a remarkable offer. 

“Time will always tell whether a 
medicine is right or not,” writes Mrs. 
Mary King, of 412 River Street, Troy, 
N. Y., “and after using several kinds of 
medicine for profuse periods I found 
that nothing was of any benefit to me 
until I used your ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion.’ It is a very remarkable prepara- 
tion. Within a few weeks after I com- 
menced taking it I felt better, my gen- 
eral health had greatly improved. I 
had but little pain and in a few months 
your medicine restored me to perfect 
health and made me regular. This was 
almost a year ago and I am now in fine 
health and have been ever since, thanks 


to Dr. Pierce’s medicine, 


“I am therefore very pleased to rec- 


ommend your ‘Favorite Prescription,’ 
as I have found by ey experience 
that it is a woman’s fr 


iend,” 
HOW TO KEEP YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
Every woman, young, or old, should 


know herself. To arrive at this know!- 
edge, secure a good doctor book, by ad- 
dressing Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser” can be procured by sending 
twenty-one cents in one-cent stamps 
for paper-covered volume, or thirty-one 














stamps for the cloth-bound copy. 





We guarantee that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription does not contain 


alcohol, opium, or any harmfal drug. 
is a pure compound of medicinal plants 
scientifically combined. 


It 


Persons makiné 


false statements concerning its ingredients 


will be prosecuted. 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


s 
sd ~_ = 


PRESIDENT. 














an hour. Place on a platter, pour over 
it a white sauce and garnish with pars- 
ley and slices of hard-boiled eggs. 
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At Wholesale Prices 


To introduce our well-known iinue 
f in every town where it is not sold 
we are offering for a time our 


sS—! Gold Coin R 

—————_— and Heating Stoves at the 
wholesale price, on approv- 
al, securely crated, freight 
prepaid, highly polished, 
read y bag! wr in your home. 
+ This is the first proposition of 












a son this kind ever made by a man- 
StS facturer of a High Grade 
rade Mark Stove and will 
save users of good stoves many 
logue He.t 

n Stoves. 


fi 


(Successor to Bussey & Mc 





travel and leave sam 
Co., Dept. C-18, 145 Van Buren Street, Chicago 





Expenses advanced. 
District managers to 
People’s Supply 
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Last chance. Write British Am- 
erican Co., Pontiac Bldg, Chicago. 














New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 
S$ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
hickory wood. Delicious flavor, 


ra 


S*No Honocy Required 





i le. We ; 
TEN pays FREE TIA 
1905 Models ®10 to $2 


1903 & 1904 Models 7 fo 

of Best Makes..... 

500 Second-Hand 

All makes & Mod- 3 to 

els good as new not 

GREAT FACTORY CLEARING §. can 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town at ee 
pay.}/’rite at oncetor catalog oe Specie ES. 

TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUT MOR 

CYCLE GO., Dept. P76, CHI AGO 





until you receive” and approve of you? 


with Coaster-Brakes & Punctureless  Tire® 


ALE. 
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Dressmaking 
Taught Free. 


You Can Easily Make Your Owa and 
Children’s Dresses and Clothes and 
Have Them Look as Beautiful 
as Any City Dressmaker 
Can Make Them. 


Fortunately, every lady can now make her 
dresses at home in the best of taste and not rely 
on disappointing dressmakers, and save the money 
they ¥ d pay the dressmaker for more beautiful | 
mater trimmings, etc. 





Dressmaking Made Easy in Your 
Own Home. 


I ! Illustrated Lessons, containing over 





sending 


fort } i: 4 are 


} ‘ f t 
( , sew 


to every lady, teach 
, trim, press and in fact make, 


fron t to finish, perfect dresses of all kinds, 


They ¢ instructions about house dresses, | 
home pa traveling, street, riding and 
walking d es of every description. There are 


also f 1 mplete instructions, and a chapter 
devoted to making children’s clothes—both girls’ 
1 s'—from baby dresses on up to children’s, 
young ladies’, Nothing is omitted that 
i to make these lessons complete and 
1 to every home, These lessons are abso- 
lu f and not for sale. 
We } the Home Queen, a monthly maga- 
d full of good things that will interest 





na man and child in the land, It is 
aa t r and the pages are 11x16 inches, | 
three times the size of the ordinary magazine 
page i all filled full of fascinating stories, ing 
format iteresting to woman, beauty and fashion 
hints, r poetry, humor and things that every- 
one s! i know and will enjoy reading. 

In to quickly increase our circulation to 
one 1 1 during the year 1995, we will send 
the Home Queen to all new subscribers for twelve 
months for only twenty-five cents, and give in 
addition, the full and complete new Illustrated 
Li that will enable you to make all your 
own dre s and children’s clothes and have them 
look as beautiful as you could wish. It is a rare 
bargain and a grand opportunity for any lady, 
and thousands are taking advantage of it all over | 


the land. Many wealthy and fashionable society | 
ladies are taking advantage of this grand offer. 


Send 25 cents to-day and receive the Home Queen 
yl one year, and our new illustrated Dressmaking 
vessons free, 


If you are not Pleased with the first number we 


bard : n your money, Is it not worth trring? 
Address the Home Queen, 499 Chaplin St., Water- 
ville, M e, 

Be sur and write to-day. 





> BR SHOES 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially seleeted hard 
— ar leather. Soles, double fastened by 

‘itching and brass screws. Sent express 
-— to any part of the Union for $2.25. 

a lade by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
<. 1or Over a third of a century. 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 

aterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
~ each best for the purpose intended. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
aI at St. Louis Exposition 
CE & HUTCHINS, 8&High St., Boston. | 


DOMESTIC CHAT 


Our Pattern Offer. 


No 4627—For little fellows, up to six 
| years, the Russian suit remains the fa- 
vorite; not the old-fashioned Russian 
suit with fastening at the left side and 








No 4627—RBoys’ 
5 and 6 years. 


Suit, 2, 


Russian 3. 4, 


| its colored band and collar, but a new 


arranged to form a 
broad box plait in front and back. 
Then, too, the pattern includes the 
bloomers, which fact will bring much 
joy to the heart of the little owner. 
Any of the materials usually employed 
in the construction of such garments 
will be found appropriate for this. 
LADIES’ PRINCESS WRAPPER, 

At the present time, when the de- 
mand for “fussy” clothes is so general, 
those whose tastes lean toward the 
simpler styles will be delighted to find 
a plain model such as is shown here. 
Princess dresses are always in good 
taste and the fact that they are more 


style with plaits 


| becoming than the half or loose-fitting 


styles make them favorite designs for 
everyday wear. The front is dart-fitted 
and there are only three pieces to the 
body part. The sleeve is the regulation 
style for house wear, and the deep scal- 
loped collar gives a neat finish to the 
garment, although its use is optional. 
No 4621—One of the prettiest and at 
the same time smartest frocks for little 





No 6251—Princess Wrapper, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


maidens is the French blouse. This 
dainty little dress with full blouse over 
the belt is a style adaptable to almost 
any figure. It adds a look of plump- 
ness to the slender child, and paradox- 
ical, but true, it makes an over-plump 
child look slender. Like the fashions 
of the grown-ups, considerable length 
has been taken from the waist and 
added to the skirt, so that the extreme- 
ly long waist which almost caused the 
downfall of this charming fashion will 
not be seen any more. In this design 
the dress is in guimpe style and may 
be worn with or without the waist body, 
which is trimmed to form the yoke. 


| 


| 


The upper part of the blouse may be 
shirred or gathered, or smocked and 
attached to the pointed yoke, which 
will admit of any kind of decoration. 
The skirt is full, finished by a deep 
hem. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


—_- _ 


Simple Home Remedies. 
CYNTHIA, 








Several years ago one of the old 
school physicians who had never lost 
a case of pneumonia where the patient 
Wwas under 60, said that he attributed 
his success largely to the timely use of 
soap poultices, which were made by 
having the soap very hot, then thicken- 
ing with bran. In these days, when so 
few, even among the farmers, make 
soft soap, a poultice nearly as good 
can be made by using a weak lye, in 
place of the soap. To make the lye, 
pour boiling water over wood ashes, 
At most drug stores an alkaline poul- 
tice can be purchased ready prepared, 
which is similar to the soap poultices 
of former years. In cases of extreme 
tenderness, can be 


cracker crumbs 





No 4621—Girl’s Frock in High or Open 


Neck, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 years. 


used in place of the bran, making it 
far lighter. 

Sometimes it is difficult to wring 
cloths out of water sufficiently hot to 
attain the desired result. One way is 
to place the cloth to be wrung inside of 
a dry towel, and then twist at the ends, 
A wringer may be used, but the best 
is to use a steamer. If possible, have 
a small oil stove near to the patient's 
bed, and on it place a basin of boiling 
water, and over this set the steamer. 


The first time, the cloths will need to be | 


wrung out of the water, but after that, 
all that is necessary is to place them in 
the steamer. 

The remembrance and use of the sim- 
ple ready-at-hand remedies may pre- 
vent a severe illness, but greatly to 
be avoided is the self-administration of 
drugs. No matter how much common 
sense and self-reliance we may have, 
the most of us know absolutely noth- 
ing of the real effects of the various 
drugs upon the system. As for myself, 
I should pity even a sick cat 
compelled to lap up any 
doses of my compounding. 

~ e- 





I think the dressmaking department 


who was | 
medicinal | 
| 


very useful to mothers who make their, 


children’s garments. I get a great many 
ideas from it.—[Mrs Mary A. Ramey, 
Bristol County, Mass. 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


Painkiller eo 


The world-known household remedy for cats, 
burns, braises—coughs, colds, sore throat. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 





Few People Know liow Useful it is in Pre 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless anti- 
septics in tablet form, or rather in the 
form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much-improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no possible 

| harm can result from their continued 
| use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart's Charcoal Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels. and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and 
| throat; I also believe the liver is great- 


| ly benefited by the daily use of them;~ 


they cost but 
at drug stores, 


twenty-five cents a box 

and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I be- 
lieve I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


“Lest We Forget” 


Marble and granite ts become di ed ,mose- 
rown, and in time crumble and decay. 
Some cemeteries now prohibit marble. 


White Bronze 


Monuments are indestructible. Time 
and the elements do not affect them. 
Gold and Silver Medals 
at St. Louis 
If in need of monuments, Markers, 
headstones, posts, grave Covers oF 
statuary, give us approximate sum 
you can spend and we will send 6 

variety of 


y 
Beautiful Designs, " 
Prices, etc. N tion to buy. 
We deal direct and deli 
where. 4 


} 




































t and deliver every- 
GENTS WANTED, 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 


ort, Conn. 





“LET THE CHILD'S FEET GROW AS 
THEY SHOULD.” 
Box, Russia and Patent Calf and Kid, 
Infants’, 5 to 8,$1.50 Misses’, 114 to 2, $2.00 
Child's, 8} te11, 1.75 Gir's’, 2btc6, 2.50 
Add 25 cents for delivery. 


Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Shane 


give utmost pliability and streng 
Sead for booklet about 
these and mauy other 
styi Men, Women, 
Boys and Children. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 
8 HiaH St., BosTON 





See OUR GUAPANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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I searched the whole earth for a specific for 
Rheumatism—something that I or any physician 
could feel safe in prescribing—something that we 
could count on not only occasionally, but AL- 
WAYS. For the ravages of Rheumatism are ey- 
erywhere and genuine relief is rare, 

After twenty years of search and experiment, I 
learned of the expensive German chemical I 
employ. And I knew then that my search and mr 
efforts were well rewarded. 
me the basis of a remedy 
Rheumatism is practically 
has proved. 


now 


For this chemical gave 
which in the cure of 
certain, as experience 


a single 


Mild cases are sometimes cured by 


Dr.Shoop’s RheumaticRemedy 





package.—-On sale at forty 


WOODCHUCK STORIES 


A Full Dollar’s Worth Free 


I don’t mean that Dr, Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure 
can turn bony joints into flesh again—that is ime 
possible, But it will drive from the blood the 
poison that causes pain and swelling, and then 
that is the end of the patn and swelling—the end 
of the suffcring—the end of Rheumatism. 

Any Rheumatic sufferer who has not tried my 
remedy may have a full dollar’s worth free. I 
ask no deposit, no reference, no security. There 
either now or later. To those 
will send my authoritative 

Write to-day. Address 
Wis. 


is nothing to pay, 
who write promptly I 


book on 
Dr. Shoop, 


Rheumatism, 
Box 9542, Racine, 


thousand drug stores. 








We will send you, Srel freight prepaid, direct from our fac- 


tory any 


Kalamazoo Stove or Range on & 


3690 Days Approval Test. 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with it in every way, return it at 


our expense. 


20,000 


Kalamazoo, and we save you from 20% to 


No quibble nor trouble, 
nd that there is no better stove or range made than the 


We guarantee under a 
40% because we give you 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 


We have exceptional facilities for manufacturing; we own and operate one of the larg- 
est and best eq me stove factories inthe world, and wo 


are the only actu 


manufacturers whosell the entire 


rod- 


uct direct tothe user by mail, If you want the best pro- 
curable article ata big saving,we know we can satisfy you. 


Send Postal for Free Catalogue No. 100 


describing full line of cook stoves, ranges and heaters 
of all kinds for all domestic purposes and for all kinds 


fuel. 


reference to long life and economy of fuel. 
blacked, polished and ready for immediate use, J 
All cook stoves and ranges equipped 
with patented oven thermometer. 


Allof the highest quality, built with secial 


All Ge 
is ( 


It save fuel and makes baking easy. 


Investigate our offer and 
save money. 








No More Wash 


oe OK 


ter than any other machine on th e market. 


Nay Backaches. | 


gets your clothesclean without ff 
rubbing them to pieces. Scien- 
tific construction enables the O.K. |} 
todo ro work quicker and bet- f 
Being the only 


Rotary Washer with revolving steel ball gearing, it operates |} 


80 easy that 


An Eight Year Old Child Can Run It 


while you’re hangin wet 
ghenas troun th he 8 EW. 


the clothes, There is noescape of | 
asher, therefore, no resulting sick- ff 


ness, Thousandsin use, We urge that you see the O. K. at | 


your local dealer’s store. 


If he does not have it send us his jf 


name and we will see that you are supplied with one, 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 


1446 Rockingham Road, 


Davenport, lowa. 








Wheat Raisin 
Ranch Hi 


Three great pursuits have 
again noe wonderful re- 


sults on t FREE 
HOMESTEAD LANDS 


WESTERN 
CANADA 


Magnificent Climate—Farmors 

in their shirt sleeves in the m _— o 
ovember. Il are bound to bo more 

than ~ sol with the final results of 

t ~ ast scason’s harvests.”—E xtract. 

wood, water, hay in abundance— 

gohosln, churches markets convenient, 

This is the era of $1.00 wheat. 


Apply for information to Superinten. 
dent of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or to 
THOS. DUNCAN, 
Canadian Government Agent, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mention this paper. 


Try them for COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SORE 


Ahh Meron lbs 


Avoid 
‘mitatione: 





PAT 2g Poe ote 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 








1% HIGHER DIVIDEND 
25% MORE INCOME 











EARCHING investigation of this 
Company's record, its present 
standing, andits conservative meth- 
ods will assure you that its funds .% 
better secured than the a = 
| inve atment. We pay you per 
jonnum—a quarter Tger income. 
You will appreciate the vonvenience 
| of our “certificate " system for hand- 
I met ling accounts by mai 
Nvest:inents ear P P 
earnings from day| Write for particulars. 
received to day | Ansets, 1,700,000 
withdrawn. | Surplus and “Profits, $160,000 


SOP Denking” | INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
{ 1138 Broadway, NewYork. 


$25 upward, with. | 
drawable on 80 
days’ notice. 








Department. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Frolicsome Woodie. 
SCHOOLGIRL. 


ONE cold day last March my 
brother brought home a 
young woodchuck which 
our dog had dug out of a 
hole. It was nearly dead 
with the cold, but we 
poured a few drops of warm 
milk down its throat 
wrapped it in cotton and 
put it near the fire, where it soon 
showed signs of life. We fed it sev- 
eral times that day, but the next 
morning it was almost lifeless again 
With the cold. 

We had a cat, who just at this time 
had two kittens a few days old, so we 
thought we would try if the mother cat 
would take the woodchuck. We almost 
expected to see her jump and kill it, it 
looked so much like a rat. To our sur- 
prise the old cat accepted it, so we left 
it with her and four or five times a day 
would take it out and feed it milk 
from a spoon. It soon got So that it 
would put its little paws each side of 
the spoon and suck the milk in a very 
cunning way. One day someone sug- 
gested bringing it up on a bottle, so we 
got a small nursing bottle and after a 
few trials the woodchuck would nurse 
out of it, holding the bottle just like a 
baby. 

So many people used to come to see 
our strange pet, that we thought we 
would bring the old mother cat and her 
three babies into the kitchen, as it was 
so much handier than taking everyone 
out to the woodshed, where we kept 
them. The old cat objected, and car- 
ried them all back, taking first a kitten 
then the woodchuck, and then the other 
kitten. One morning when I went to 
feed ‘‘Woodie” (as we named him), I 
found he had fallen out of the box to 
the floor and the mother cat was lying 
beside him, having left her own babies. 

He grew large and strong and was 
very playful. He would chase the kit- 
tens all around the house, giving them 
many a good bite. At first the kittens 
were “disturbers of the peace,” always 
waking Woodie up when he was sleep- 
ing, but when he got a little older he 
turned the tables on them. ; 

Woodie was in danger of being over- 
fed, as everyone who came in wanted 
to see him nurse out of the bottle. He 
would eat almost anything and was 
very fond of peppermint candies and 
pancakes. In the morning mamma al- 
ways had to give Woodle the first pan- 
cakes she baked, for as soon as he 
would smell them he’d chase around 
after her, jumping and climbing up 
her skirts till he got one. Then he 
would sit up and eat it, often burning 
his mouth. 

Woodie got into the habit of running 
over into the neighbors’ yards and 
would sometimes be gone for hours. 








It takes a good 
dealer to sell right 


lamp-chimneys 


when wrong ones 
pay so much better. 
MACBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 
do yéu want it? 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


and. 


| home. 
|} until he became 


| run around the place, 


| for milk because 





But when we wanted him usually al) 
we had to do was to knock on the pi- 
azza floor and by and by he would 
come running along. 

And now comes the sad part. One 
day he wandered away and no amount 
of knocking brought him back. Some 
dogs or boys must have killed him. 


A Chuck Who Played Hide and Seek, 


(“LARA M. BEEBE, NEW YORK. 


I had a 
Chucky. 
when very young, 
trouble in taming him. 
£0 tame in two weeks that if he was 
called by his name he would come. 
Chucky learned to eat soups, puddings 
and cake. He would also eat chest- 
nuts, vegetables, fruits, grass and 
clover. He was fed on bread and milk 
at first. He was very playful and 
mischievous. When playing he would 
lie on his back and play like a kitten, 
scratching and pinching till he got 
tired of the fun and would then 
scamper off and hide. 

When caught in mischief he would 
look as innocent as possible, as if he 
had done nothing wrong. He stayed 
out-of-doors about half the time in 
zood weather. He would sit on his 
hind legs like a squirrel and take food 
irom my hand. 

He would play 
liked to do the hiding. 
anyone come into the 
hide and then whistie as a signal for 
the one who came in to seek him. I 
kept Chucky in a barrel of leaves 
through the winter. The barrel was 
put in a box and the box packed full 
of hay around the barrel, and it was 
kept in the barn. Chucky had _ been 
restless as winter approached, and I 
had seen him scratch up a pile of 
leaves and crawl under them, but they 
did not seem to suit him, and when 
1 put him in the barrel, he got in the 
center and went to sleep. He was 
taken out five or six times during the 
winter to see how he was getting along. 
He would be stupid for an hour or 
two and when lively again had not 
much of an appetite. 


<-_-—- 
A Well Trained ®Pet—Once my 
brother plowed right into a _ wosd- 
chuck’s aaas and there were seven little 
woodchucks; they didn’t have their 
eyes open. I carried them to _ the 
house and made a nest for them ina 
box with leaves. I put some milk in 
a bottle, put a nipple on the bottle and 
this is what they lived on. We gave 
all but one away and this one was fed 
on milk, bread, clover and _ cookies. 
When he got hungry between meals we 
would give him a cooky. He would 
take it in his paws and sit up as 
straight on his hind legs. Before he 
got large enough to eat cookies he 
would take the bottle in his paws and 
sit up the same way. When he was 
out in the garden he never would 
touch the cabbage or other vegetables 
unless he was told he could. When 
he was out in the flelds if you whistled 
to him he would always answer. He 
Was always so fat he could hardly run. 
When he was large enough to dig holes 
he dug one in the yard and he would 
carry everything he could get hold of 
into it. He holed up for the winter 
and never came out again.—[Margery 
Nelfe, Pennsylvania. 


Poor Little Chucky—One afternoon 
a neighbor asked my father if he would 
go with him to dig out a nest of wood- 
chucks. Papa went and they dug out 
some little ones and each carried one 
Ours was kept in a cage at first 
tame. He would try 
to get out and so hurt his nose where 
the wire came across the top of it and 
when the sore healed it left a white 
spot and the hair never grew there 
again. After he got tame he used to 
as we were living 
on a farm then. When the were 
milked he always came out to the barn 
he liked it warm. In 
the fall he dug a hole across the “poad 
from our place and slept there all win- 
ter. In the spring one of the men was 
cutting wood and he saw this wood- 
chuck nibbling around. He went UP 
very softly with a stick and killed it. 
He thought it was funny that it was not 
afraid of him. When it was brought 
home we knew it was the pet one on 
account of the scar on its nose and we 
felt very sorry that it had been killed. 
{Elizabeth E. Foy, Maine. 


pet woodchuck named 
He was caught in the spring 
and so I had no 
He got to be 


hide and seek, but he 
When he heard 
house he would 


cows 
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; in February Club Raisers’ Contest, | the first prize of $50.00 would be won 
Winners by a person with but 35 orders to his 
i- vo , s credit, every one would have desired 
d American Agriculturist takes pleasure | | enter, as that is certainly not more 
in announcing that the $100.00 offered orders than an energetic person should 
to the ten Caub Raisers sending in the shanhe i ar ‘ te P the tint 
i ereatest number of orders during Feb- tas in ul foe oF wty7 aye wane. 
it sade ee aia iene $100.00 will be awarded also to the 
lary has been aw ae as follows: dete 
e ‘i e. $50.00. ten largest Club Raisers during March, 
ist Prise, % iy orders | APril_ and May, so that any person New and Authoritative Books of Interest 
. E. Stetson, Il, vo yearly orders) who has not yet entered the contest . 
‘ 2d Prize, $25.00. has 2 good chance to win some money Maki to Every Farmer Given with a Year's 
s. J. Stetson, Ill, 25 yearly orders] by entering any or all of the remaining aking Subscription to This Publication 
3d Prize, $10.00. three monthly contests. Poultry Pay 
( Clara Stetson, Il, 21 yearly orders THREE GRAND SEASON PRIZES. i 
2 ith Prize, $5.00. sf *) MAKING POULTRY PAY is a valuable new book 
0 s. G. Hartwell, Mich, 18 yearly orders | 1” addition bd the monthly cash covering land, air and water fowls, naturally 
8 z tin aan prizes Grand Season Prizes will be d ‘Aciall teed. f } h 
- 5th Prize, $3.00. awarded as follows, to the three per- p and artificially raised, irom the nest to the 
S Nicholas Dykhius, aatem. ree _| sons sending in the largest number of market. It contains 324 pages and is rich in 
$ 14% yearly orders yearly orders during the whole four hints and suggestions for both the amateur 
n 6th Prize, $2.00. months: Specie! Weisers d : i | k 
d A. C. Ben dic t, Mich, 6 casted orders First Prize—An Elegant Upright Pi- eo. and commercia! poultry keeper. 
k ith Prize, $2. ano, Value $600.00. Edwin Cc. Powell BARN PLANS AND OUTBUILDINGS is a book 
d J. Oathout, Ind, 6 yearly orders Second Prize—A Horse, Harness and : : . . ? 
i Sth. 9th and 10th Prizes, $1.00 each, | Buggy, Value $400.00. which is the standard of its kind, It contains |! 
1, divided among Third Prize—$100.00 in Gold. designs, estimates and plans for the construc- || 
“ D. F. Trimmer, Ill, 5 yearly orders All prizes are given free over and N tion of every kind of outbuilding, has 400 
~ 4 “ _ Ss Rang Mi. h yearly orders = = cash ag agen ge on each pages and is profusely illustrated. ‘This book 
Shelenberger, Mich, order. uring the life of this contest : ey - 
.  - yearly orders | the commissions have been very large- Barn Plans sells in cloth for $1.00. 
; \. R. Muterspaugh, Mich, ly increased, and it will certainly pay v . 
~ 5 yearly orders every energetic person to write for full Outbuildings HOMEMADE CONTRIVANCES. In this volume 
3 L. L. Grant, Mo, 5 yearly orders So and _~ the race. | are gathered together 1000 labor-saving de- 
P It is } loubt surprising to many to Address Contest Department, Amer- vi n 2 n ower . " 
d see how easily the prizes have been] ican Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, , 4 — for fart 8 rde . dairy, workshop and 
' Surely, had it been known that | New York, N Y. home. There are 650 pages and some 750 
illustrations, an average of more than one 
‘d - _—- ———_—_—— a ’ ee , } 
d ae ae to each page. It is practically three books 
' 1 Gi A in one. 
Specia Prizes Given Away 
iS 
ll the months of March, April and May we will divide $100.00 among the ten How lo Gel Them 
1g raisers Who send us the largest number of new yearly subscriptions each 
i I t he « “isio of each $ ¥ “ill be as follows :— - ‘ 
rs ; + ones sags shiney torah amare We will send any ove of these books to any 
5 The largest number subscriptions $50 6th largest number subscriptions $2 reader who sends $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
1. 2nd“ “5 sa $25 7th “ ‘a $2 scription, and at the same time 10 cents extra 
n 3rd ** . - $10 8th * * z $ ($1.10 in all) for postage and mailing. They 
1¢ 4th “ “ $5 9th « " 8s $ are not sold alone and a subscription must 
iS ir al oe ‘ . 
Sth $3 10th « " 7 $1 accompany each order. If the American || 
g. I ) thiy ontest will be separate from all others, but as an extra inducement Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s Al- 
yr veryone interested, we will also aw: ard on June 1, 1905, AS ves 
~ manac for 1905 or additional books are de- 
T hr ree "GC ran d S eason Pp r i zes sired, add 25 cents for each additional book. 
1v ws, to the three persons sending the largest number of yearly orders during Address orders to any of the offices below, but 
. the four months : to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
le First Prize—An Elegant Upright Piano, Value $600.00 
in Second Prize—A Horse, Harness and Buggy, Value $400.00 : 
: heres. Senne ant Sogry | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
in FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION §| Springfield, Mass., Homestead Building % New York, 52 Lafayette Place 
1d Address 52 Lafayette P1., | Chicago, Marquette Buildin 
“ Comest bert. AMERICAN AGRICULTGRIST, newyvonc NY ’ ’ . 
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. A Wonder Book | Sa, 

yn A book of facts forall the family. A publication of surpassing ; Saeed ace 

1d interest and absolute value Oe AR Be M IK 

d- 

_ An up-to-date almanac is a necessity in the home. This book is indispensable as a manual for 

. old and young. It is also of vital interest to the farmer, fruit grower, stockman, dairyman and 

re poultry keeper. The weather forecasts, monthly — telling what, how and when to plant, the 

~ market statistics for all the staple crops, stock, etc., and the many houschold features, make it in- 

re valuable. It is a treasury of Knowlonge and will save its possessor hours of laborious research. 

1g : 

a We will send this valuable book free and post 

in Given to Every Subscriber paid to every subscriber to this journal who ; a 

id immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription for the coming year. New subscribers may re- — ee ee 

— ceive the book on the same terms. The book is not sold alone and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. 

i- bi book and paper may be sent to different addresses, if desired. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft, or 

“4 gistered letter. A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, bu t to 

ot tid delay, send to the one nearest you. 

ht - ° 

" ORANGE JUDD ‘COMPANY, Publishers, 

d. Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. New York, 52 Lafayette Place. Chicago, Marquette Bidg. 
Bh 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 


DAN PATCH FREE 


It Is Printed in Six Brilliant Colors 


Size 24 by 34 Inches 























The picture we will send you is a Large Re- 
production of this Engraving in Six 
Colors, and is made from a Photograph taken 
of Dan while he was going at his highest 
rate of speed. It is one of the finest motion 
photographs ever taken and is as natural and 
life-like as if you actually saw Dan coming 
down the track. ‘This picture shows Dan 
flying through the air with every foot off 
of the ground. The picture we will mail 
you is entirely free of advertising and makes 
A Very Fine Horse Picture For Framing. 


MAILED FREE Witt Pot 


REPAID 


IF YOU WRITE TO US AND ANSWER 
THESE TWO QUESTIONS: 


ist.—How Much Stock Of All Kiads Do 
You Own? 


2nd.—Where Did You See This Offer? 


Address Owners at Once 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


par rrr 


DAN PATCH IS THE CHAMPION PACING ° 
STALLION OF THE WORLD. 


‘DAN PATCH IS THE FASTEST HARNESS 
HORSE OF THE WORLD. 


DAN PATCH IS VALUED AT $150,000.00. ; 
And Eats “International Stock Food” Every Day. : 


‘INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD’ 
Se 3 FEEDS For ONE CENT VE 


LPP DDD LL LD PLD LDL 


DAN PATCH 1:56, 


wee 











For sixtesm yoars “International Stoek Food’? has been the universally recognized leader as a high 
Class medicinal preparation to be fed in small amounts with grain to give better digestion and assimila- 
tion, so that each animal would obtain more nutrition from all grain eaten, It ie prepared from powdered 
Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds, and purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the 
entire system, and curos and prevents disease. I¢ won the Highest Medal at the Paris Exposition in 1900, 
and is.endorsod by over Two Million Farmers and a hundred ‘Farm Papers.”’ Scientific authorities 


of $360.00 over its cost in fattening your hogs or cattle or in grewing young stock or for your milk cows. 
Its use will not cost you a cent unless you obtain such results. Its use will save you $10.00 per year in the 
feed of every horse you work and willonly cost you $2.50 per year. It will make calves, colts, lambs or 
pigs grow amazingly during every month of the year and nothing will take them through cold weather in 
such fine shape. It will make earriage, driving or work horses healthy, fat and glossy. It will fatten cattle 
or hogsin 30 dayslesetime. I¢will make yourcows give from one to three more quarts of milk every day. 
It will make brood sows raise more and better pigs. It will make brood mares have stronger colts. It will 








rove that the average farm animal digests about 55 percent of the average kind of feeds, “International 
Btoek Food’’ willcause them to digest 70to 75 percent. We paid the United States government $40,000 in 
‘International Stock Food”? was a medicinal preparation, while many kinds were allowed 
aying the war tax because they stated that they did not use medicinal ingredients and did 
not claim medicinal reeults, We have always claimed thatyou cannot afford te use any preparation of 
this kind oaly on a medicinal basis. Any truthful agricultural chemist will tell you the samething. You 
ent medicinal ingredients, (salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar, etc.,) with every mouthful of your own food 
and science proves that you thrive better fortheir use. Itis just as reasonable to expect your stock 
tothrive better by using a small amount of *‘international Stock Food’”’ every day, The Roots, Barks, 
Seeds and Herbs itcontains animals eat freely when running wild, but you must supply their needs when 
confined. We positively guarantee that one ton of “International Stock Food”’ will make you as net profit 


M, W. SAVAGE, owner of International Stock Food Co, also ownes INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD FARM of 700 acres 10 miles from Minneapoli#,. He feeds “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” every day to his World 
Famous Champion Stallions Dan Patch 1:56-—Directum 2:05%—Arion 207% and Roy Wilkes 2:06. He also feeds it to his One Hundred High-Class Brood Mares and their colts and to his other stock. 


Made His Pigs 41-2 Months Old Weigh 200 Pounds. 


CURED HIS CALVES OF SCOURS. 


INTERNATIONAL STock Foop Co. Exvcin, NEBRASKA. 
Dear Sirs:—We just received one of your books and a picture of Dan Patch. We were reading 
what some have to say about “ International Stock Food.”’ We will say it is the finest thing 
ever fed to stock. We had a litter of pigs the second week of July ; we took good care of them and 
fed “International Stock Food,” and when they were four and one-half months old they 
weighed 200 pounds. Everyone says they are just simply fine, and they think my pigs are March pigs 
instead of July pigs. The pigs were weaned only three weeks when we sold the mother, weighing 350 
pounds. It would take something besides corn to come up to that. My calves had the scours so bad they passed nothing but 
blood. I fed “ International Stock Food” and never lost one of them. My neighbors lost a great many calves last 
spring, and we not one, so I just laid it to feeding “International Stock Food.” Yours truly, .ED: BATIE 


We Have Thousands of Similar Testimonials, We Will Pay You $1000 If They Are Not the True Experience of Practical Feeders. Do you Desire Any Further Information about “International Stock Food,”’ ete., or Want a Copy of Oar 
Finely Ilinstrated Stoek Rook Containing 183 Engravings From Life That Cost Us Over $3000 Cash and Whiek Containe an Extra Fine Veterinary Department? If Your Letter Requests li the Stock Book Will Also Be Mailed Free. 


DID YOU EVER LOOK OVER THIS LIST OF GOODS? 


TERNATIONAL HEAVE CURE” 
“INTERNATIONAL COLIC OURE’’ 
LOUSE KILLER” “INTERNATIONAL HARNESS SOAP” 
WORM POWDER" “INTERNATIONAL FOOT REMEDY” 
Over One Hundred Thousand Dealers sell these remodice on # “Spot Cash Guarantee”’ to refund your money in any ease of failure, This guarantee is printed on every label, If weever refuse to back it we hereby agree te pay you 61000 
Ask Your Dealer for our preparations aad Refuse Imitati and Sabstitat Sole Owners...... INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Binneapolis, Mian., U, 5S. A. 


make cows have extra vigorous calves and.it will cure or prevent scours. “International Stoek Food”’ is 
absolutely harmless for stock in any condi and can be taken into the human system in perfect safety. 
Beware of cheap and inferior imitati substitut No chemist can separate and name al! of the 
ingredients we use in ‘International Stock -”* Any company or chemist claiming to do so must be = 
self-confessed ignoramus or a paid falsifier’ Always insist on having ‘International Stock Food” and you 
will have paying results guaranteed by the largest stock food companyin the world, It is fed at the 
very small cost of 3 FEEDS rox ONE CEN If you had the receipt your druggist could not put “Interna 
tional Stoek Food” up for you at our reg retail price because he has to pay much more for his ingred- 
fents. We buy train loads for spot cash. Ail correspondence answered promptly as we have an office force 
of 235 with 125 typewriters. Our office [§-one of the ‘‘business sights” of the entire business world 


war tax becaus 











Largost Stock Food Factory In the World. 
SB COVERS OVERA CITY BLOCK.-@a 
This Engraving Shows Our New 
Minneapolis Factory. 

It Contains 18 Acres of Floor Space, 
Also Large Factory at Toronto, Canada, 
Containing 50, Feet of Space. 
Capital Paid in $2,000,000.00, 








8TOCK FOOD” 
POULTRY FOOD" 


“INTERNATIONAL GALL OURE” 
“INTERNATIONAL STOOK DIP” 
“INTERNATIONAL DISTEMPER OURE” 






































